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ADDRESS. 


On  completing  the  First  Volume  of  the  Flora  Medica 
we  conceive  it  a paramount  duty,  to  return  unfeigned 
thanks  to  our  Subscribers,  and  to  the  Profession  at 
large,  for  the  countenance  and  encouragement  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  our  arduous  undertaking. 

In  commencing  our  labours  emolument  was  not 
our  object,  but  a desire  to  furnish  the  Profession  with 
a scientific  and  standard  work  on  Medical  Botany, 
in  as  small  a compass  as  possible  and  at  a price 
hitherto  unprecedented. 

How  far  we  have  succeeded  in  our  endeavours  is 
best  shewn  by  the  high  patronage,  and  the  numerous 
flattering  testimonials  which  have  already  been 
bestowed  upon  the  work ; and  these  proofs  that  our 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  success,  afford 
us  the  highest  gratification  which  we  can  possibly 
receive. 


ADDRESS. 


\ 

In  every  department  of  the  work  the  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  to  render  it  practically  useful,  by 
collecting  information  from  the  best  authorities,  and 
by  sparing  no  expense  to  render  the  Plates  correct 
and  faithful  representations  of  the  Plants  described. 

We  flatter  ourselves  also,  upon  comparing  the  early 
with  the  later  numbers,  that  a progressive  improve- 
ment will  be  found  to  have  taken  place,  in  every  part 
of  the  work. 

The  extreme  low  price  which  we  have  put  upon 
the  Flora  Medica,  leaves  us  no  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion; but  the  gratification  of  having  done  our  utmost 
to  advance  a Science  so  important  to  Medical  Men  as 
that  of  Botany  is  our  reward;  and  will  stimulate 
our  exertions  throughout  the  Second  Volume,  which 
we  pledge  ourselves  shall  in  every  respect  equal 
that  now  presented  to  the  public. 


London , December , 1828. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Botany,  from  the  Greek  Rotocvv j,  (a  branch  of  which  is  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  work),  in  the  more  extensive 
signification  of  the  term,  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
elements,  the  immediate  principles,  the  internal  and  external 
structure,  the  functions,  the  organs,  and  the  similitudes  and 
dissimilitudes  of  the  multitudes  of  beings  which  constitute  the 
vegetable  kingdom : in  its  more  limited  sense,  it  is  that  science 
which  teaches  us  to  compare,  to  describe,  and  to  name  plants ; 
and  to  class  them  according  to  the  mutual  affinities  which  are 
indicated  by  their  external  characters.  Sir  James  Smith 
divides  Botany  into  three  branches — 1st.  the  physiology  of 
plants — 2dly.  the  systematical  arrangement  and  denomination 
of  their  several  kinds — and  3dly.  their  economical  or  medi- 
cal properties.  Medical  Botany  is  the  application  of  the 
science  to  the  purposes  of  medicine,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
botanical  description  and  chemical  analysis  of  those  plants 
which  have  been  found  to  possess  medical  properties,  and 
which  are  now  used  in  the  healing  art.  From  this  definition 
of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  that  a knowledge  of  vegetable  che- 
mistry is  indispensable  to  the  student,  who  would  wish  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  important 
science ; but  as  chemistry,  in  all  its  branches?  forms  a neces- 
sary and  distinct  part  of  a medical  education,  we  shall  in  the 
present  work  confine  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Descriptive  Botany,  and  the  sensible  properties  and  action  on 
the  human  frame  of  those  plants,  which  are  now  generally 
received  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  Colleges ; premising, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  when  treating  of  plants,  whose  chemical 
analysis  it  may  be  important  to  give,  we  shall  use  the  terms  of 
that  science  with  a presumption  that  the  student  is  already 
acquainted  with  them. 

Tf  we  confine  the  term  Medical  Botany  to  the  mere  descrip- 
tion of  a plant,  with  a detail  of  its  properties  and  actions  on 
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the  living  system,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  sciences;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  before  the  mineral  world  was  explored,  and  its  hidden 
stores,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  made  subservient  to  medical 
purposes  and  the  other  uses  of  man,  the  vegetable  productions 
were  the  only  medicines  known.  Covered  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  with  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  it  was 
natural  for  its  inhabitants,  in  the  first  instance,  to  resort  to 
such  a ready  source,  without  seeking  in  its  bowels  the  means 
of  preserving  or  restoring  health  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  virtues  of  many  of  our  most  active  medicinal  plants, 
were  known  to  the  common  people  of  these  countries  long 
before  those  plants  obtained  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Colleges : of  these  we  may  mention  Digitalis,  Colchicum, 
&c. 

In  the  East,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  beneficial  or  noxious  qualities  of  different  vegetable 
productions  : the  Chaldeans  communicated  their  knowledge  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  these  to  the  Greeks.  In  Greece,  we  are 
told  that  ^Esculapius  attempted,  by  means  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  to  cure  various  diseases  ; bis  prescriptions 
were  hung  up  in  the  temples,  and  finally,  he  was  himself  deified 
as  the  god  of  medicine,  and  temples  erected  to  his  honor.  Hip- 
pocrates, (styled  the  father  of  medicine),  added  to  the  observa- 
tions of  iEsculapius,  and  in  his  works  he  makes  mention  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  medicinal  plants,  few,  if  any,  of  which 
are  now  known  to  us  by  the  descriptions  he  has  left.  From 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  science  of  Medical  Botany  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a number  of  succeeding  phi- 
losophers, but  by  all  of  them  fable  was  blended  with  truth,  and 
miraculous  powers,  suited  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  were 
ascribed  to  various  herbs.  Thus  Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  the 
first  who  is  known  to  have  written  any  treatise  on  Botany, 
absurdly  affirmed  that  the  Scilla  Maritima,  when  preserved 
in  vinegar,  had  the  power  of  extending  human  existence;  he 
also  declared  the  virtues  of  Anise  against  the  bite  of  scorpions; 
and  eulogized  the  powers  of  Brassica,  Sinapis,  &c.  But  it  is 
to  Aristotle  we  are  indebted  for  first  treating  of  Botany  as  a 
philosophical  science,  and  his  labours  were  ably  followed  up 
by  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  who  flourished  about  350  years 
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B.  C.  In  his  **  Historia  Plantarum,”  he  described  all  the 
plants  which  were  known  in  his  day,  bat  without  pursuing  any 
order  in  the  arrangement,  and  often  applying  the  same  name 
to  plants  extremely  different.  The  physiology  of  plants 
appears  to  have  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  this 
philosopher ; the  physiology  of  trees  was  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood by  him,  and  he  distinguished  between  the  structure 
of  the  trunks  of  palm  and  other  trees,  or  in  modern  terms, 
between  Monocotyledones  and  Dicotyledones.  He  discovered 
that  nutrition  was  conveyed  to  plants  by  the  leaves,  but  he 
attributed  this  power  alike  to  both  surfaces : the  sexes  of 
plants  he  likewise  seemed  to  have  some  confused  notion  of. 

Of  the  Roman  Botanists,  the  first  author  whose  writings 
are  still  considered  of  value,  is  Dioscorides,  who  lived  under 
Nero,  but  his  descriptions  are  very  imperfect,  and  in  many 
instances,  he  only  gives  the  names  of  the  plants.  His  cata- 
logue, however,  of  the  plants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  was  the 
most  complete  which  had  been  compiled  at  that  time.  To 
Dioscorides  succeeded  Pliny  and  Galen  ; the  latter  of  whom 
confined  himself  exclusively  to  Medical  Botany.  It  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  botanical 
pretenders  who  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  although,  after 
the  revival  of  learning,  several  eminent  names  stand  recorded 
in  the  history  of  botanical  science,  and  from  whose  labours 
and  researches,  writers  of  a later  period  have  derived  con- 
siderable assistance,  there  are  few  of  them  whose  works  would 
now  be  of  any  value  to  the  mere  student.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Bock,  Clusius,  and  Cmsal- 
pinus,  whose  writings,  when  they  can  be  procured,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  science ; John  Bauhin  and  his  brother, 
natives  of  Lyons,  whose  labours  were  truly  herculean ; Boer- 
haave  and  Tournefort. 

But  whatever  fame  these  later  writers  might  have  hoped  to 
gain,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  gigantic  genius  of  the  great. 
Linnaeus,  who,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  rescued 
the  material  world  from  a second  chaos,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for,  if  he  did  not  actually  establish,  that  beautiful  system 
of  scientific  classification  in  which  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  are  now  arranged.  Before  his  time  it  might 
be  truly  said  that  natural  history,  as  a science,  was  without 
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form,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  it.  But  as  the 
system  of  Tournefort,  which  appeared  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  considered  at  the  time  extremely 
beautiful,  and  was  adopted,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  in 
France,  where  he  probably  has  still  some  disciples,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a brief  outline  of  it. 

The  first  division  of  Tournefort  was  into  herbs  and  trees, 
and  these  were  again  subdivided  into  those  with  a corolla,  and 
those  without.  The  trees  with  a corolla  were  divided  into 
monopetalous  and  polypetalous,  and  those,  regular  or  irregular. 
Herbs  with  a corolla  had  that  part  either  compound,  as  in  the 
thistle,  dandelion,  &c.  or  simple;  these  last  were  again  sub- 
divided into  monopetalous  and  polypetalous,  and  both  sub- 
divisions into  regular  or  irregular.  By  the  final  sections  or 
classes  of  this  system,  herbs  with  a simple,  monopetalous, 
regular  corolla,  were  either  bell-shaped,  or  funnel-shaped; 
those  with  irregular  corollas  were,  either  anomalous,  or 
labiate.  Herbs  with  a simple,  polypetalous,  regular  corolla, 
were  cruciform,  rosaceous,  umbellate,  pink-like,  or  liliaceous ; 
those  with  an  irregular  one,  papilionaceous,  or  anomalous. 
The  further  subdivisions  of  his  classes  were  founded  on  the 
fruit. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit  that  the  foregoing 
system  had  much  of  ingenuity  in  it,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  it  could  never  provide  for  all  the  forms  of  corolla  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  might  present,  and  it  soon  gave  way 
before  the  more  comprehensive  sexual  system  of  the  great 
Linnaeus.  This  philosopher  having  proved  that  the  stamens 
and  pistil  of  a plant  were  the  organs  the  most  essential  to  its 
being,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  them  subservient  to  a 
general  system  of  classification,  by  reference  to  their  number, 
situation,  and  proportion.  Having  decided  upon  this,  he  dis- 
tinguished the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom  into 
c/enera,  species , and  varieties.  By  species  is  to  be  under- 
stood those  plants  supposed  to  be  established  at  the  creation, 
and  which  have  ever  since  continued  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  founded  on  the  presumption  that  neither  has  any  spe- 
cies been  altogether  lost,  nor  any  new  one  permanently  esta- 
blished. A genus  includes  one  or  more  species,  possessing 
sufficient  resemblance  in  their  nature  and  formation  as  to 
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constitute  a family  or  kind : thus,  for  example,  the  various 
species  of  roses  constitute  a well  known  genus,  at  once  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  most  superficial  observer.  By  varieties  is 
of  course  understood  any  deviation  in  a particular  species  from 
those  external  characters  which  mark  the  other  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  many  familiar  examples  of  which  will  occur 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  According  to  Linnaeus,  a plant 
consists  of  a root,  trunk,  leaves,  props,  fructification,  inflores- 
cence, and  habit.  1.  The  root  consists  of  two  parts;  the 
caudex  or  stump,  which  may  be  either  solid,  as  in  trees,  bul- 
bous, as  in  the  lily,  or  tuberous,  as  the  carrot,  potatoe,  &c.; 
the  radicula,  which  is  the  fibrous  part  of  the  root,  by  which  it 
receives  nourishment  from  the  ground.  2.  The  trunk  is  the 
part  which  rises  immediately  from  the  caudex,  and  produces 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit;  it  is  either  herbaceous,  shrubby, 
or  arborescent.  3.  The  leaves  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  are  distinguished  by  their  situation,  insertion,  &c. 
4.  The  props  are  those  external  parts  which  strengthen,  sup- 
port, or  defend  the  plant,  as  the  tendrils  of  some,  and  the 
thorns  of  others.  5.  The  fructification,  or  mode  of  fruit 
bearing,  consists  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  pistillum,  peri- 
carpium,  semina,  and  receptaculum.  6.  The  inherence,  or 
mode  by  which  flowers  are  joined  to  their  several  peduncles.  7. 
The  habit,  or  external  appearance,  applied  to  the  agreement  of 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  or  natural  order.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  hybernaculum,  or  winter  lodgment,  which  is  the  part 
of  a plant  that  defends  the  embryo,  or  future  shoot,  from  injury 
during  the  winter,  and  is  either  a bulb,  as  in  the  lily,  tulip, 
&c.,  or  a bud,  which  is  the  embryo  of  the  plant,  seated  on  the 
stem  of  the  branches.  In  general  there  are  three  sorts  of  buds  ; 
that  containing  the  flower  only,  as  in  the  poplar,  ash,  &c.  where 
the  leaf-bud  and  flower-bud  are  distinct;  that  containing  the 
leaves  only,  as  in  the  birch;  and  that  containing  both  flowers  and 
leaves,  as  in  the  generality  of  plants.  The  generic  characters 
of  Linnaeus  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  seven  parts  of 
fructification,  viz.  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistillum,  peri- 
carpium,  semina,  and  receptaculum. 

These  several  parts  we  shall  briefly  describe:  1.  The 
calyx,  or  cup  ; its  chief  use  is  to  enclose,  support,  and  protect 
the  other  parts  of  fructification;  when  present  it  is  seated  on  the 
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receptacle,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  figure,  by  the  number, 
division,  and  shape  of  its  leaves  or  segments,  and  is  variously 
named,  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended,  as  perianthium,  involucrum,  amentum,  &c.  these  terms 
are  hereafter  explained;  , 

2.  The  corolla  accompanies  the  fructification  in  the  form  of 
leaves,  variously  coloured,  under  the  general  name  of  the  flower 
of  the  plant:  it  is  generally  seated  on  the  receptacle,  sometimes 
on  the  calyx.  The  leaves  of  the  corolla  are  called  petals,  by 
the  number,  division,  and  shape  of  which  it  is  distinguished. 
The  nectarium  is  usually  an  appendage  to  the  petals  of  the 
corolla. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  male  parts  of  the  flower;  each  stamen 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  filament  and  anther;  the  filament  is 
the  thread-shaped  part  which  serves  as  a foot-stalk  to  elevate  the 
anther;  which  last  is  the  top  of  the  filament,  and  contains  the  im- 
pregnating pollen.  The  anther  is  distinguished  by  its  shape,  &c. 

4.  The  pistillum,  or  female  part  of  the  flower,  is  that  erect 
column  which  is  generally  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower; 
surrounded  by  the  stamens;  it  consists  of  three  parts:  the  ger- 
men,  style,  and  stigma.  The  germen  is  the  base  of  the  pistillum, 
after  some  time  it  becomes  a seed  vessel,  when  it  takes  the  name 
of  pericarpiurn;  the  style  elevates  the  stigma  from  the  germen, 
to  receive  the  influence  of  the  stamens,  and  to  convey  it  down  to 
the  germen  as  through  a tube  ; the  stigma  is  generally  placed 
like  a head  on  the  summit  of  the  style,  and  covered  with  mois- 
ture to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  anthers.* 

5.  The  pericarpiurn,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  germen  grown 
to  maturity;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  ultimate  process  of 
fructification,  and  assumes  a variety  of  forms,  distinguished 
by  as  many  names,  as  siliqua,  a pod;  bacca,  a berry;  pomum, 
an  apple,  &c. 

G.  Semina,  the  seeds,  are  the  essence  of  the  fruit  of  every 
vegetable,  and  consist  of  five  parts,  viz.  1.  corculum,  the  heart, 
is  the  essence  of  the  seed,  and  principle  of  the  future  plant; 
and  this  again  is  divided  into  the  plumula,  or  part  which 

* Former  botanists  believed  that  the  cal_yx  was  the  termination  of  the  outer  bark  of 
the  plants  ; the  corolla  the  termination  of  the  inner  bark ; the  stamens 4o  proceed  from 
the  wood,  and  the  pistiljum  from  the  pith  : this  opinion,  however,  is  denied  by  modern 
botanists. 
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shoots  up  into  the  stem,  and  the  rostellum  which  forms  the 
root.  2.  The  cotyledons  are  the  thick  side-lobes  of  the  seed, 
and  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  soaking  a bean  in  water;  these 
afterwards  come  up  as  the  seed-leaves  of  the  plant.  3.  The 
hilum,  or  black  spot  on  a bean,  is  the  external  mark  where  it 
was  fastened  within  the  pericarpium.  4.  The  arillus  or  exter- 
nal coat  which  falls  off  spontaneously.  5.  The  corona  of  a 
seed  is  the  feathers,  hairs,  down,  &c.  which  are  found  ad- 
hering to  the  top  of  many  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
them,  as  in  Scabiosa,  Valeriana,  Tussilago,  &c. 

7.  The  receptaculum  is  the  base  which  receives,  supports, 
and  connects  the  other  parts  of  fructification,  and  has  various 
designations  according  to  circumstances. 

The  flowers  of  plants,  which  are  made  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  Linnaean  system  of  Botany,  are  distinguished  in  respect 
of  sex,  into  male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  and  neuter.  Male 
flowers  are  such  as  have  only  the  stamens,  as  in  the  classes 
Monoecia,  Dioecia,  and  Polygamia.  Female  flowers  are  such 
as  have  only  the  pistils,  as  in  the  same  classes.  Hermaphro- 
dite flowers  have  both  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same 
flowers,  which  is  the  most  general  mode  of  inflorence,  and 
these  are  again  distinguished  into  male  hermaphrodites,  where 
the  female  is  ineffectual,  and  female  hermaphrodites,  where  the 
male  is  ineffectual.  Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils  perfect. 

The  classes  are  twenty-four  in  number,  the  first  eleven  of 
which  are  characterized  solely  by  the  number  of  stamens,  viz. 


Class 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Monandria.  Stamen  1. 
Diandria.  Stamens  2. 

Triandria.  5. 

4 

Tetrandria.  — — 4. 
Pkntandria.  5. 


As  Ainomuin,  Curcuma,  &c.  this  is  a very  small 
class,  and  only  contains  two  orders. 

This  is  a most  numerous  class,  and  contains  the 
Olea,  Rosmarinus,  &c.  in  the  1st  order,  Monogynia  ; 
in  the  3d  order  is  the  Piper. 

Contains  3 orders,  in  the  first  of  which  we  find  the 
Valeriana  : the  2d  order  consists  of  the  true  grasses  ; 
no  poisonous  plant  is  found  among  them  except  the 
Lolium  Temulentum. 

This  is  also  a very  numerous  and  various  class, 
but  contains  few,  if  any,  medicinal  plants. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  the 
whole  system  ; it  consists  of  6 orders  ; the  1st  of 
which  contains  many  genera,  as,  Borago,  Convolvulus, 
Solanum,  Datura,  Hyoscyamus,  Atropa,Nicotiana,&c., 
and  includes  many  active  medicinal  plants.  In  the  2d 
order  of  the  class  (Digynia)  we  find  the  Gentiana,  and 
all  the  umbelliferous  plants,  as,  Ciouta,  Anethum, 
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6.  IIexandria.  Stamens  6. 


7.  IIeptandria.  7. 

8.  OCTANDRIA.  8. 

9.  Enneandria.  9. 

10.  Df.candria.  10. 


11.  Dodecandria.  12  to  19. 

12.  Icosanrria.  20  or  more, 

inserted  into  the  Calyx. 


. ,v 


13.  Polyandria.  Stamens 
numerous,  inserted  into 
the  receptacle. 


14.  Didynamia.  Stamens  4. 
two  long  and  two  short. 


Carum,  Ribes,  kc  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark, 
that  the  uinbelliferae  which  grow  upon  dry  grounds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  aromatic  and  cordial,  while 
the  aquatic  species  are  among  the  most  deadly 
poisons. 

This  class  comprehends  G orders,  in  the  first  of 
which  are  included  the  Liliaceous  plants;  it  contains 
but  few  medicinal  plants. 

A very  small  class  ; its  1st  order  contains  the  two 
species  of  ^Esculus^ 

The  Tropoeolum,  or  garden  nasturtium,  will  illus- 
trate the  Mouogynia  order  of  this  class. 

This  is  an  important  class  to  the  Medical  Bo- 
tanist ; its  1st  order,  including  the  Laurus  Cinnamo- 
mum.  Sassafras,  and  Camphora ; its  2nd  order  has 
ouly  the  Rheum,  or  rhubarb. 

This  class  is  likewise  deserving  of  attention,  in- 
cluding in  its  different  orders,  of  which  there  are  live, 
Cassia,  Ruta,  Saxifraga,  and  the  tribe  Dianthus. 

In  this  class  we  find  the  Asarum,  the  common  house- 
leek  will  also  illustrate  it. 

The  1st  order  of  this  class  consists  of  trees  bearing 
for  the  most  part  stone  fruits,  surrounded  by  a pulp, 
as  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  &c. ; in  the  2nd  order 
we  find  the  apple,  pear,  &c.,  and  in  the  3rd  order 
the  Genus  Rosa.  In  this  class,  the  stamens  grow 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  strawberry, 
and  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  such  a mode  of 
insertion  indicates  the  fruit  to  be  wholesome;  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  a single  exception  to  this  rule, 
so  that  the  traveller  who  might  meet  with  an  unknown 
fruit,  need  not  scruple  to  eat  it  if  he  find  the  sta- 
mens thus  inserted.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other 
parts  of  such  plants  or  trees,  as  the  leaves,  kernels, 
&c.  are  often  highly  noxious,  from  their  containing 
that  peculiar  acid,  known  by  the  name  of  Prussic 
Acid,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. The  kernels  of  the  stone-fruits  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  Prussic  Acid.  We  may  fur- 
ther observe,  that  this  character  of  the  insertion 
of  the  stamens  into  the  calyx  holds  good  in  other 
classes  as  well  as  in  the  class  Icosandria  ; thus  in  the 
Genus  Ribes,  including  the  currant  and  gooseberry, 
which  belong  to  the  class  Pentandria,  (from  their 
flowershaving  only  5 stamens,)  the  stamens  grow  out 
of  the  calyx,  and  these  fruits  are  well  known  to  be 
extremely  wholesome,  while  many  of  the  berries  of 
the  same  class,  but  whose  stamens  have  not  a like 
insertion,  are  often  very  deleterious. 

The  plants  of  this  class  are  very  distinct  in  nature 
as  well  as  character,  from  the  preceding  class.  Of 
medicinal  or  deleterious  plants,  it  includes  the  Papa- 
ver,  the  Aconitum,  the  Anemone,  Ranunculus,  and 
Helleborus. 

This  class  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  4th 
class,  (Tetrandria,)  which  has  also  4 stamens.  The 
flowers  of  this  class  are  generally  labiate,  corolla 
monopetalous.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders,  Gym- 
nospermia,  with  4 naked  seeds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  and  Angiospermia,  the  seeds  numerous  and 
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15.  Tet  RA  DYN  AMI  A . Stamina  6. 
four  long  and  two  short. 

* 


16.  Monadelphia.  Stamina 

more  or  less  numerous 
united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  one  tube. 

17.  Diadelphia.  Stamina 

united  into  two  parcels 
at  the  base. 


18.  Pol  Y a DELPHI  A.  Stamina 

united  into  more  than 
two  parcels. 

19.  Syngenesia.  Anthers 

united  into  a tube;  the 
flowers  compound. 


20,  Gynandria.  Stamina 

united  with,  or  grow- 
ing out  of  the  pistil, 
A and  either  proceeding 
from  the  germen  or  the 
style. 

21.  MoN(ecia.  Stamina 

and  Pistils,  in  separate 

VOL,  I. 


contained  in  a seed  vessel  ; and  here  again  we  have 
natural  characters  distinguishing  between  noxious 
and  innoxious  plants.  In  the  1st  order  with  the 
naked  seeds,  the  plants  are  mostly  aromatic  and 
wholesome,  including  Mentha,  Lavendula,  &c.  In 
the  2d  order,  where  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a seed- 
vessel  we  have  the  Digitalis  and  other  poisonous 
plants. 

This  class  is  likewise  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  6th  class,  Hexandria.  The  flowers  of  this  class 
are  all  cruciform,  and  consist  of  4 petals.  It  is 
divided  into  two  orders,  Siliculosa,  with  short  round 
pods,  and  Siliquosa,  with  long  pods.  In  this  last 
order  of  the  class,  we  have  the  different  species  of 
Brassica,  or  cabbage,  Sinapis,  &c. 

There  are  eight  orders  in  this  class,  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  their  stamens.  The  Malva  and 
Althaea  are  illustrations  of  this  class. 


This  is  a very  distinct  class,  consisting  of  papilio- 
naceous flowers.  The  orders  are  distinguished  as  in 
the  preceding  class.  The  Astragalus  Tragacantha 
belongs  to  this  class.  More  familiar  specimens  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  garden  pea,  bean,  and  other 
leguminous  plants. 

The  orders  of  this  class  have  not  been  very  well 
defined  by  Linnaeus.  The  class  contains  the  citrus 
tribe  of  fruits. 

This  class  consists  of  5 orders.  1st — Polygamia 
vEqualis,  where  each  floret  is  perfect,  being  fur- 
nished with  stamens  and  pistils,  and  capable  of 
bringing  its  seed  to  maturity.  The  Leontodon  will 
illustrate  this  order  of  the  class.  2d — Polygamia 
Superflua.  The  florets  of  the  disk  perfect,  those  of 
the  margin  having  pistils  only,  but  both  perfecting 
their  seed.  The  Artemisia  is  an  example  of  this 
order,  but  a better  one  will  be  furnished  in  the  An  - 
themis  Nobilis  of  the  fields.  3d — Polygamia  Frus- 
tanea.  Florets  of  the  disk  perfect  or  united,  those 
of  the  margin  neuter,  or  destitute  of  pistils  as  well  as 
of  stamens.  This  order  is  by  no  means  well  defined, 
and  might  with  great  propriety  be  abolished.  4th — 
Polygamia  Necessaria.  Florets  of  the  disk  fur- 
nished with  stamens  only,  those  of  the  radius  only 
with  pistils,  and  both  being  necessary  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  seed.  The  Calendula,  or  garden 
marygold,  is  a familiar  specimen  of  this  order. 
5th— Polygamia  Segregata.  Several  flowers,  either 
simple  or  compound,  with  united  tubular  anthers,  and 
with  a partial  calyx,  all  included  in  one  common  or 
general  calyx.  The  globe  thistle  illustrates  this 
order. 

The  orders  of  this  class  are  taken  from  the  number 
of  the  pistils,  but  botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
admission  of  some  of  them  into  the  class.  The 
Aristolochia  belongs  to  the  class  Gynandria. 


The  orders  in  this  class  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  their  male  flowers,  and  are  9 or  10  in  nuin- 
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flowers,  but  growing  ber,  viz.  Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrandria, 
on  the  same  individual  (which  order  includes  the  different  species  of  birch, 
plant.  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  alder  tree),  Pentandria, 

Hexandria,  Polyandria  (this  order  includes  the 
Quercus,  or  oak),  Monadelpbia  (in  this  order  we 
find  the  numerous  species,  Pinus,  the  Croton  Tiglium, 
Croton  Aromaticum,  the  bark  of  which  is  the  Eluteria 
and  Cascarilla  of  commerce,  the  Ricinus,  and  several 
other  valuable  trees). 

22.  Dicecia.  Stamina  The  orders  of  this  class  are  formed  like  the  pre- 

and  Pistils  in  separate  ceding,  from  the  male  flowers.  In  the  order  Pen- 
flowers,  and  situated  tandria,  we  find  the  Hamulus,  and  in  Monadelphia, 
on  two  separate  plants,  the  Juniperus.  * 

28.  Polygamia.  Stamina  This  class  only  contains  3 orders,  and  in  the  opinion 
and  Pistils,  separate  of  many  eminent  botanists,  the  class  itself  might  well 
in  some  flowers, united  be  omitted, 
in  others,  either  on  the 
same  plant,  or  on  two 
or  three  distinct  ones. 

24.  Cryptogaaiia.  Stamina  In  this  class  there  are  5 orders  easily  distinguish- 
and  Pist.is,  either  not  able,  viz.  1st — Filices,  or  ferns.  2d — Musci,  or 
well  ascertained,  or  mosses.  3d — Hepaticae,  or  liverworts.  4th — Algae, 
not  to  be  numbered  or  flags  ; this  last  order  comprehends  the  various 
with  any  certainty.  Lichens,  of  which  the  L.  Islandicus  is  a familiar 

illustration,  as  also  the  numerous  species  of  sea 
weeds.  5 — Fungi,  or  mushrooms. 

To  these  twenty-four  classes  Linnaeus  added  an  appendix, 
for  the  tribe  Palmas,  which  at  that  time  was  but  little  understood. 

Of  the  Linntean  Orders. 

We  have  so  fully  illustrated  these  in  our  description  of  the 
classes,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  said  about  them  : in  the 
first  thirteen  classes  the  orders  are  founded  on  the  number  of 
the  styles  of  the  pistils,  or  where  the  styles  are  wanting1,  on 
the  number  of  the  stigmas.  They  are  accordingly  named, 
Monogynia,  1 style ; Dygynia,  2 ; Trigynia,  3 ; Tetragynia, 
4 ; Pentagynia,  5 ; Hexagynia,  6 ; (this  order  is  very  rarely 
found)  Heptagynia,  7,  also  very  rare  ; Octagynia,  8,  which 
scarcely  occurs  ; Enneagynia,  9,  also  extremely  rare  ; Deca- 
gynia,  10  ; Dodecagynia,  about  12  ; Polygynia,  styles  numer- 
ous. The  orders  Gymnospermia  and  Amgiospermia  are  re- 
ferable to  the  14th  class,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  depending 
on  the  situation  of  the  seeds,  Siliculosa  and  Siliquosa  belong 
to  the  15th  class,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
pods.  The  orders  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  classes  are 
founded  on  the  numbers  of  the  stamens,  and  are  accordingly 
named  Monandria,  Diandria,  &c.  In  the  19th  class  we 
have  Polygamia  ^Equalis,  P.  Superflua,  P.  Frustrauea,  P. 
Necessaria,  and  P.  Segregata,  which  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, as  have  the  orders  in  the  other  five  classes. 
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The  foregoing  is  what  is  termed  the  artificial  system  of  Lin- 
naeus ; to  this  it  has  been  objected  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  this  artificial  arrangement,  it  is  con- 
tinually necessary  to  leave  the  organs  upon  which  it  depends 
out  of  consideration  in  determining  the  locality  of  plants;  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  cavil  at  a system,  than  to  invent  a better; 
Linnaeus  himself  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  an 
artificial  arrangement,  and  he  therefore  studied  with  the  great- 
est assiduity  the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  for  the  formation 
of  a natural  classification,  depending  on  these  affinities,  resem- 
blances, or  other  external  characters  or  habits  of  the  vegetable 
world.  On  these  principles  Linnaeus  divides  vegetables  into 
fifty-eight  natural  classes  or  orders  as  follows  : 


1.  Palmee.  These  are  perennial,  and 

mostly  trees  or  shrubs,  as  the 
phoenix,  &c. 

2.  Piperita:.  Peppers;  mostly  herba- 

ceous and  perennial,  as  the 
arum,  &c. 

3.  Calamaricc.  Reeds. 

4.  Graminci.  Grasses. 

5.  I'ripetaloideiP,  have  no  very  striking 

character,  but  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  grasses,  as  the 
butomus,  &c. 

C.  Ensatce.  Sword-like  plants,  as  the 
saffron,  iris,  &c. 

7.  Orchidece.  The  orchis  tribe 

8.  Scitamineee,  are  all  natives  of  warm 

climates,  as  the  amomum,  or 
ginger  ; the  musa,  or  plantain, 
&c. 

9.  Spathacece , are  distinguished  from  the 

liliaceous  plants,  to  which 
they  are  nearly  allied,  by  the 
spathra,  out  of  which  their 
llowers  are  protruded,  as  the 
allium,  amaryllis,  &c. 

10.  Coronaria , are  herbaceous,  perennial, 

and  from  one  inch  to  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  roots  are 
either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or 
composed  of  small  fleshy 
knobs,  jointed  at  the  top. 
The  hyacinths  and  lilies  be- 
long to  .this  order. 

11.  Sarmentasece,  have  climbing  stems 

and  branch  s,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  other 
bodies  for  support. 

12.  Holeracece,  contains  trees,  shrubs  and 

herbs,  annual  and  perennial  ; 
chiefly  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  the  beet,  rhubarb,  &c. 


13.  Succulentce.  Consists  of  flat,  fleshy, 

and  juicy  plants,  most  of 
them  evergreens. 

14.  Gruinales.  Cranelike,  consists  of  a 

geranium,  and  a few  other 
plants  allied  to  it  in  habit 

15.  Inundatce,  aquatic  plants  ; low,  her- 

baceous, and  mostly  perennial, 
as  hippuris,  elatine,  &c. 

16.  Calycijlorcc,  have  the  stamina  inserted 

into  the  calyx,  and  are  all 
of  the  shrub  or  tree  kind, 

17.  Calycanthemce.  have  the  corolla  and 

stamina  inserted  into  the 
calyx,  as  the  epilobium,  lyth- 
rum,  &c. 

18  Bicornes.  Plants  whose  antherae  have 
the  appearance  of  two  horns. 
Of  these  are  the  heaths. 

19.  Hesperideee,  are  of  the  shrub  and  tree 
kind,  and  mostly  evergreen, 
as  the  myrtle,  clove  tree,  &c. 
20  Rotucece.  Plants  with  one  wheel- 
shaped petal  without  a tube, 
as  the  phlox,  cistus,  hyperi- 
cum,  &c. 

21.  Preciee,  from  precius,  early,  the 

primrose  and  some  other  early 
flowering  plants  which  agree 
with  it  in  habit. 

22.  CaryopliylleeB.  The  pink,  carnation, 

and  plants  of  that  description. 

23.  Trihilatce.  Plants  with  three  seeds, 

marked  with  an  external  cica- 
trix where  they  are  fastened 
within  to  the  fruit,  as  the 
acer,  &c, 

24.  Corydales,  have  irregular  flowers 

somewhat  resembling  a hel- 
met, as  the  balsam,  furuaria, 
&c. 
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25.  PutaminecB , shelled,  a few  genera  of 
plants  allied  in  habit,  whose 
fruit  is  covered  with  a hard 
woody  shell,  as  the  caper 
shrub. 

20.  Multisiliquce.  Plants  which  have  more 
seed  vessels  than  one,  as  the 
columbines  and  delphinums 

27.  llhceadece . The  poppy,  and  a few  genera 

resembling  it  in  habit  and 
structure:  when  cut  they  emit 
a milky  juice  which  is  white 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the 
others. 

28.  Luridce . An  order  of  plants  whose  pale 

appearance  indicates  their 
noxious  quality  : such  are  the 
atropa,  datura,  &c. 

29.  Campanaceee,  have  bell  shaped 

flowers,  as  the  convolvulus. 

30.  Contortce,  plants  which  have  a single 

petal,  twisted  to  one  side,  as 
the  asclepias : the  plants 
being  cut,  emit  a juice  of  a 
milky  or  greenish  white  which 
is  deemed  poisonous. 

SI  Vepreculee,  plants  resembling  the 
daphne,  but  which  do  not 
constitute  a true  natural  class. 
32.  Papilionacece.  Plants  that  have  papi- 
lionaceous llowers,  as  the  gar- 
den pea. 

83.  Lomentaceee,  (from  lomentum,  a colour 
used  by  painters,)  this  order 
furnishes  beautiful  tints,  as 
the  sophora,  &c. 

34.  Cucurbitaceee,  (from  cucurbita,  a 

gourd,)  Plants  which  resem- 
ble the  gourd,  as  the  cucum- 
ber, melon,  &c. 

35.  Senticosce,  (from  sentis,  a briar,)  con- 

sist of  the  rose,  bramble,  and 
other  plants  resembling  them 
in  structure. 

36.  Pomacece.  Plants  which  have  a pulpy 

esculent  fruit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

37.  C blumnifercB , plants  whose  stamina 

and  pistel  have  the  appearance 
of  a pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  such  are  the  althaea, 
camellia,  &c. 

38.  Tricoccce . Plants  with  a single  three- 

cornered  capsule,  having 
three  cells,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  as  box,  phyl- 
lanthus,  & c. 

39.  Siliquosce.  Plants  which  have  a pod 

for  their  seed  vessel,  as  the 
cabbage,  mustard,  &c. 

40.  Personates.,  (from  persona,  a mask). 

Plants  whose  flowers  are  fur- 
nished with  an  irregular  ga- 


ping petal,  resembling  the 
snout  of  an  animal,  as  the 
snapdragon. 

41.  Asperifolice . Rough-leaved  planls, 

as  borage,  bugloss,  &c. 

42.  Verticillatce,  consists  of  herbaceous 

plants,  having  four  naked 
seeds,  and  the  flowers  dis- 
posed in  whorls  round  the 
stalk,  as  lavender  and  hyssop. 

43.  Dumosce,  (from  dumus,)  a bush,  are 

all  of  the  tree  or  shrub  kind, 
rising  from  six  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  as  the  elder, 
buckthorn,  &c. 

44.  Sepiariee,  (from  sepes,  a hedge.)  Ash, 

privet,  lilac  and  such  like 
plants,  fit  from  their  size  and 
other  circumstances  for  hed- 
ges. 

45.  Umbellatce.  Plants,  whose  flowers 

grow  in  umbels,  with  five 
petals,  and  two  naked  seeds 
joined  at  top  and  separated 
below,  such  are  parsley,  cara- 
way, fennel,  &c. 

46.  Hederaceee,  heibaceous  and  shrubby 

plants,  having  creeping  bran- 
ches which  attach  themselves 
by  roots  and  tendrils  to  other 
bodies,  as  the  ivy,  and  vine. 

47.  Stellatce,  (from  stella,  a star.)  Plants 

with  two  naked  seeds,  and 
leaves  disposed  round  the  stem 
in  form  of  a star,  as  spigelia. 

48.  Aggregate e.  Plants  which  have  aggre- 

gate llowers,  each  floret  hav- 
ing a proper  and  common 
calyx,  as  dipsacus,  scabius, 
&c. 

49.  Composites . Plants  with  compound 

flowers,  as  carduus,  xeran- 
themum,  &c. 

50.  Amentaeeee.  Plants  bearing  catkins,  as 

the  tribe  salix. 

51.  Coniferee.  Plants  whose  female 

flowers,  placed  at  a distance 
from  the  male,  either  on  the 
same  or  distinct  roots,  are 
formed  into  a cone.  Such 
are  the  fir,  pine,  c-yprus,  &c. 

52.  Coadunatee.  So  termed  from  the 

general  appearance  of  the  seed 
vessels  which  are  numerous, 
and  being  slightly  attached 
below,  form  altogether  a 
single  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a 
sphere  or  cone,  as  the  mag- 
nolia, tulip  tree , &c. 

53.  Scabrides.  Plants  with  rough  leaves, 

and  nearly  allied  to  the  order 
asperifolim,  only  the  roughness 
of  the  former  is  much  greater,. 
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The  hemp  and  fig  tree  are  ex- 
amples of  this  order. 

54  Miscellanea,  consist  of  such  genera  as 
are  not  connected  together  by 
very  numerous  relations. 

55.  Filices,  ferns,  bear  their  flower  and 


fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
50.  Musci.  Mosses. 

57.  Alga,  flags,  consist  of  marine  plants 

whose  root-leaf  and  stem  are 
all  one. 

58.  Fungi.  The  mushroom  tribe. 


Such  are  the  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus,  and  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  System  of  Jussieu,  as  it 
is  at  present  used  by  many  botanists,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Linnaeus.  This  system  is  said  to  have  originated  in  France, 
with  Bernard  de  .Jussieu,  about  the  year  1758,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  undergone  many  modifications.  The  mode  of 
arrangement  and  analysis  are  these  : the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
embryo  and  of  vegetation,  viz. 

1.  Bjcotyledones  which  are  formed  with  two  cotyledones, 
and  whose  vegetation  is  produced  by  the  gradual  superposition 
of  internal  layers  beneath  the  bark  ; these  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  deemed  to  be 
in  a more  perfect  state  of  developement  than  the  other  two. 
They  are  subdivided,  1st,  according  to  the  number  or  absence 
of  their  petals,  into  Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  and  Apeta- 
lous  ; 2nd,  according  to  the  insertion  of  their  stamens  which  is 
Hypogynous  or  Perigynous  ; 3rd,  according  to  the  adhesion 
or  non-adhesion  of  their  calyx  with  the  ovarium,  which  is 
either  superior  or  inferior  ; 4th,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  stamens  with  respect  to  the  petals  ; 5th,  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  fruit  ; 6th,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
seed;  and  7th,  according  to  the  modifications  of  their  vegeta- 
tion, as  far  as  they  indicate  a corresponding  peculiarity  in 
the  parts  of  fructification.  2.  Monqcotyledones,  whose  em- 
bryo has  one  cotyledon,  rarely  more,  and  which  in  that  case, 
germinates  from  a determinate  point,  and  whose  vegetation  is 
formed  by  increase  at  their  centre,  not  at  their  circumference. 
This  order  is  also  subdivided  like  the  1st,  as  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  them,  but  its  principal  section  is  that  of  Cryptogamia, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  any  apparent  flowers. 
3.  Acotyledones,  which  contains  the  plants  of  the  simplest 
structure  ; have  no  sexes,  but  reproduce  themselves  by  what 
are  called  sporles,  that  is,  seed-like  bodies,  but  differ  from 
seeds,  by  germinating  from  any  part  of  their  surface,  and  in 
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not  being  the  result  of  sexual  contact : this  group  corresponds 
with  the  Cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus. 

Such  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  natural  system  of 
Jussieu  is  arranged  ; his  classes  amount  to  fifteen,  eleven  of 
which  are  included  in  (he  Dicotyledoneous  plants  ; three  in  the 
Monocotyledoneous ; and  one  in  the  Acotyledones  : these 
classes  are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  names — each 
class  is  again  subdivided  into  natural  orders,  but  the  system 
has  undergone  so  many  revisions,  and  the  labours  of  living 
botanists  are  so  constantly  extending  or  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  these  orders,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  their 
precise  number;  according  to  Sir  J.  Smith,  (see  his  Grammar 
of  Botany)  they  only  amount  to  one  hundred,  while  other 
botanists  enumerate  nearly  double  that  number.  Bach  order  is 
defined  by  tolerably  full  definitions,  taken,  first  from  the  parts 
of  fructification,  and  secondly  from  secondary  characters, 
founded  on  other  circumstances. 

Having  thus  given  an  analysis  of  the  two  great  systems 
by  which  botanists  of  the  present  day  are  divided,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Flora  Medka,  the  limits 

of  our  undertaking  will  only  admit  of  our  saying  a few  words 

on  the  subject  of  vegetable  secretions,  a subject  which  above 

. 

all  others  should  interest  the  Medical  Botanist.  It  is  from 
those  secretions  that  he  is  to  draw  his  mediciual  store,  and  on 
them  that  he  is  to  exercise  his  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
art;  while  as  a subject  worthy  the  attention  of  a philosophic 
mind,  we  know  of  none  more  curious  than  this  part  of  vegetable 
physiology.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  variety  of 

secretions  of  different  plants,  or  families  of  plants,  by  which 

they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  differing  so  mate- 
rially in  smell,  taste,  sensible  qualities,  and  medical  virtues  : 
even  in  the  same  plant,  we  frequently  find  a variety  of  secre- 
tions totally  different;  of  this  the  peach  tree  offers  a familiar 
example  ; the  gum  of  the  tree  being  mild  and  mucilaginous,  and 
agreeingvery  nearly,  when  in  its  purest  state,  with  the  gum  of 
the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  while  the  bark,  leaves,  and  flowers  abound 
with  a bitter  secretion  of  a dangerous  quality  ; the  fruit  again 
is  replete  with  acid,  mucilage,  and  sugar,  and  its  own  peculiar 
aromatic  and  volatile  secretion,  while  in  the  kernel  of  the  same 
fruit  is  contained  a large  portion  of  the  Prussic  Acid,  which  in 


its  highest  state  of  concentration  is  so  noxious  to  animal  life. 
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The  most  distinct  secretions  of  vegetables,  we  shall  class 
under  distinct  heads. 

1.  Gum,  or  Mucilage.  A viscid  substance  of  little  flavour  or 
smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  exuding  from  many  trees  in  the 
form  of  drops  or  lumps,  as  in  the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  &c. 

and  in  many  species  of  the  Mimosa,  as  the  /I limosa  Nilotica , 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic  of  the  Phannacopceais. 

2.  Jelly.  Somewhat  allied  to  the  former,  but  of  less  con- 
sistency, being  soluble  by  heat,  and  remaining  fluid  in  a very 
low  temperature.  It  is  procured  from  ripe  pulpy  fruits. 

3.  Resin.  Soluble  in  spirits — insoluble  in  water,  as  the 
turpentine  of  the  fir  and  juniper,  &c. 

4.  Gum  Resin.  Vegetable  exudations  for  the  most  part 
partake  of  a nature  between  resin  and  gum,  being  partly 
soluble  in  spirits,  and  partly  in  water. 

5.  Milky  Juice.  The  milky  juice  of  the  fig,  spurge,  &c. 
is  an  emulsion  or  combination  of  watery  fluid  with  oil  or  resin, 
and  when  evaporated  in  the  air  becomes  gum-resins,  as  the 
gum  euphorbium. 

6.  Essential  Oils.  The  volatile  resinous  secretions,  are 
called  essential  oils,  and  are  often  highly  aromatic  and  odori- 
ferous, as  the  essential  oil  yielded  by  the  bark  of  cinnamon, 
and  those  procured  from  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  as  lavender, 
&c. 

7.  Bitter  Secretion.  The  nature  of  this  secretion  is  not  very 
well  understood,  some  chemical  botanists  suppose  it  to  be  of  a 
resinous  nature,  but  as  it  is  often  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  Cinchona 
Officinalis  is  a familiar  instance  of  this  secretion. 

8.  Acid  Secretions.  These  are  found  to  be  very  abundant 
in  plants,  as  the  oxalic  procured  from  oxalis,  or  wood  sorrel, 
the  malic,  citric,  &c. 

9.  Alkaline.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the  vegetable 
alkali,  termed  Rali,  and  the  fossil  alkali  or  soda,  procured 
mostly  from  marine  plants. 

10.  Saccharine  Secretions.  Sugar  more  or  less  pure  is  very 
generally  found  in  plants  ; in  various  roots,  as  the  carrot,  beet, 
parsnip,  &c.  it  abounds  also  in  the  Saccharum  Officinarum, 
or  sugar  cane,  so  well  known  in  commerce,  as  to  need  no 
mention  here  : in  fruits  likewise  the  saccharine  principle  con- 
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stitutes  a chief  part  of  their  value  in  contributing1  to  our  appe- 
tite and  luxury.  But  botanists  are  inclined  to  consider  sugar 
not  so  much  an  original  secretion,  as  the  result  of  chemical 
change  in  the  acid  and  mucilaginous  secretions  already  formed, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion  from  the  pro- 
cess we  daily  witness  in  the  growth  of  fruits  towards  their 
mature  or  ripe  state. 

Besides  these  more  obvious  and  general  secretions,  many 
plants  are  known  to  secrete  colouring  matter,  while  the  bam- 
boos, some  species  of  palm,  many  of  the  grasses,  and  most  of 
the  tribe  of  plants  producing  edible  grain,  secrete  flinty  matter 
which  forms  a shining  coat  on  the  outside  of  the  stalks  of  the 
plants,  and  contribute  to  strengthen  and  support  their  reed-like 
and  slender  growth.  These  are  subjects  which  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Botanical  student, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  the  present  Avork,  to  enter 
deeply  on  so  curious  and  interesting  atopic:  we  must  content 
ourselves  in  having  given  in  this  introductory  chapter  what 
we  think  will  be  considered  a suflicient  outline  of  the  Science  of 
Botany,  to  enable  the  student  to  make  considerable  progress, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  works  in  which  it  is  treated  of 
at  more  length. 
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Abrupt,  ( Abrupte ) applied  to  leaves;  when  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf  is,  as  it  were,  cut  off  by  a transverse  line. 

Abruptly  Pinnate,  {Abrupt 'e  Pinna ta)  applied  to  pinnate  leaves, 
terminated  neither  with  a leaflet  nor  a tendril. 

Acaules,  plants  when  destitute  of  stems,  are  so  called. 

Acerose,  ( Acerosum ) leaves,  (needle  shaped)  linear,  every  where 
of  an  equal  breadth,  mostly  acute  and  rigid. 

Acinaciforme,  cimeter  shaped  leaves,  one  edge  of  which  is 
straight  and  thick,  the  other  thin  and  curved. 

Acinus,  each  separate  part  of  a compound  berry  containing  a seed: 

compound  berries  consist  of  many  simple  acini  united 
together,  as  the  raspberry,  &c.  &c. 

Acotyledonous,  plants,  whose  embryos  have  no  lobes,  or  seminal 
leaves. 

Aculeate,  ( Aculeata ) applied  to  leaves  armed  with  prickles. 

Aculeus,  a prickle,  a sharp  projecting  point,  (arising  from  the 
hark  only,  having  no  connection  with  the  wood.) 

Acuminate,  ( Acuminatum ) very  sharp  pointed,  ending  in  a taper 
or  awl  shaped  point. 

Acute,  ( Acutum ) sharp,  ending  in  a point,  (applied  to  leaves,  &e.) 

Adnate,  ( Adnata ) applied  to  leaves;  signifies  when  a leaf  adheres 
to  the  stem,  or  branch,  by  the  surface  or  disk  itself; 
applied  to  stipules  when  they  are  fixed  to  the  petioles. 

Aggregate,  flowers  composed  of  many  small  florets,  having  a 
common  undivided  receptacle,  the  anthers  separate  and 
distant,  the  florets  commonly  stand  on  stalks,  each  having 
a single  or  double  partial  calyx. 

Aggregate  Pedunculi,  clustered  flower  stalks,  many  growing 
together. 

Alienated,  (. Alienatum ) when  the  first  leaves  of  a plant  give  place 
to  others  very  different  from  them,  and  from  the  natural 
habit  of  the  genus. 
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Alternate,  ( Alievna ) applied  to  leaves,  when  they  stand  singly 
on  the  stem  or  branches,  alternately  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other;  to  branches  when  placed  round  the 
stem  alternately  one  above  the  other;  to  flowers  placed 
in  regular  succession  one  above  another. 

Ament,  ( Amentum ) a species  of  inflorescence  as  well  as  a calyx, 
(also  called  a catkin)  consisting  of  a common  receptacle,  of 
a cylindrical  form,  beset  with  chaffy  scales,  arranged  along 
a slender  thread-like  stalk,  each  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  stamens  or  pistils,  altogether  forming  an 
aggregate  flower. 

Amplexicaul,  (Amplexica ulia)  stem  clasping ; when  the  base  of 
a leaf  surrounds  the  stem,  but  not  perfectly  so. 

Anceps,  vide  Two-edged. 

Angular,  ( Angulatus ) having  angles;  applied  to  leaves  when  the 
number  of  angles  are  not  specified. 

Annual,  ( Annua ) perishing  within  the  year. 

Anomalous,  (. Anomalus ) corollas,  (not  being  papilionaceous)  are 
so  called  when  formed  of  different  sized  petals. 

Anther,  (. Anther  a ) that  part  of  the  flower  containing  the  fertilizing 
dust,  which,  when  mature,  it  scatters  ; situated  at  the  top 
of  the  stamen,  the  anther  is  always  present,  and  forms  the 
essential  part  of  the  stamen. 

Appendaged,  ( Appendiculatus ) applied  to  flowers,  furnished  with 
some  addition  distinct  from  the  tube ; to  petioles  with 
leafy  films  at  the  base;  to  seeds  furnished  with  hooks, 
scales,  &c. 

Appendages,  applied  to  additional  organs  of  plants,  which  are 
not  universal  or  essential,  neither  is  any  one  plant  fur- 
nished with  them  all ; botanists  distinguish  seven  kinds 
of  appendages,  viz.  stipules,  floral  leaves,  thorns,  pricklef, 
tendrils,  glands,  and  hairs. 

AppRESSED,  (. Adpressa ) applied  to  leaves  pressed  close  to  the 
stem;  also  to  peduncles. 

Arboreous,  ( Arboreus ) perennial,  with  a simple  stalk. 

Aril,  (. Arillus ) the  aril  or  tunic,  is  either  a complete  or  partial 
covering  of  a seed,  fixed  to  its  base  only,  and  more  or  less 
loosely  or  closely  enveloping  its  other  parts. 

Arista,  vide  Awn. 

Arrow-shaped,  ( Sagittatum ) triangular  shaped  leaves,  hollowed 
out  very  much  at  the  base,  sometimes  the  posterior  angles 
are  cut  off. 
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Articulated,  ( Articulatum ) articulated  or  jointed  is  applied  to 
leaves,  when  one  leallet,  or  pair  of  leaflets,  grow  out  of  the 
summit  of  another,  w ith  a sort  of  joint ; to  stems  divided 
by  joints  or  knots,  or  divided  from  space  to  space  by 
contractions;  to  culm  with  joints. 

Ascending,  ( Asccndens ) applied  to  stems  ascending  without  sup- 
port, in  an  oblique  direction. 

Attenuated,  ( Attenuatus ) diminishing  insensibly  in  thickness 
from  the  base  to  the  summit;  applied  to  peduncles. 

Auricled,  ( Auricula  turn ) applied  to  leaves  when  they  are  furnished 
with  a pair  of  leaflets,  generally  distinct,  but  sometimes 
joined  with  them. 

Avenium,  vide  Vein  less. 

Awl-shaped,  ( Subulatum ) leaves  so  called,  when  thickish  at  the 
base,  and  gradually  tapering  towards  the  point. 

Awn,  ( Arista ) the  aw  n or  beard,  a bristle-shaped  projection,  growing 
out  from  the  glume  or  chaff,  in  corn  and  grasses. 

Axillary,  ( Axillaris ) applied  to  peduncles  when  proceeding  from 
the  angle  made  by  the  leaf  and  stem,  or  branch  and  stem; 
also  to  flowers  and  to  spikes  of  flowers,  proceeding  from 
either  of  the  above  situations. 

Bacca,  vide  Berry. 

Banner  or  Standard,  ( Vexillum ) the  upper  large  petal  of  a 
papilionaceous  or  pea-flower. 

Bark,  the  covering  of  plants,  (composed  of  woody  fibres)  situated 
over  the  wood  and  under  the  cellular  integument,  consisting 
of  from  one  to  many  layers,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant  or  branch,  an  additional  layer  being  added  every  year. 

Barren  Flowers,  flowers  having  stamens  only,  and  producing 
no  fruit. 

Basi  Trinerve,  vide  Three-ribbed,  &c. 

Beak,  applied  to  an  elongation  of  the  seed  vessel ; proceeding  also 
from  the  permanent  style  ; also  to  naked  seeds. 

Beard,  vide  Awn. 

Bell-shaped,  vide  Campanulate. 

Berry,  {Bacca)  a pulpy  pericarp,  without  cells,  the  seeds  being  dis- 
persed throughout  the  pulp,  (example  xAtropa  Belladonna.) 

Biflori  Pedunculi,  applied  to  peduncles  bearing  two  flowers. 

Bifid,  {Bifidus)  two-cleft,  (but  not  very  deeply  divided.) 

Bigeminate,  ( Bigeminatum)  applied  to  a compound  leaf,  having 
a forked  petiole,  with  several  petioles  or  leaflets  at  the  end 
of  each  division. 
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Bilobum,  two-lobed. 

Bilocular,  two-celled. 

Bina,  applied  to  the  situation  of  leaves,  signifies  only  two  upon  a 
stem  or  plant. 

Binate,  ( Binatum ) a fingered  leaf  of  two  leaflets,  inserted  at  the 
same  point,  precisely  on  the  summit  of  the  petiole. 

Bipinnate,  ( Bipinnatum ) doubly  pinnate,  applied  to  a compound 
leaf,  having  a common  petiole,  which  produces  two  partial 
ones,  upon  which  is  inserted  the  leaflets. 

Biternate,  ( Biternatum ) applied  to  compound  leaves  when  the 
common  petiole  divides  into  two,  each  of  which  bears  three 
leaflets. 

Blistering,  ( Bullatum ) applied  to  leaves,  when  the  upper  surface 
rises  above  the  veins,  giving  the  appearance  of  little  swell- 
ing irregularities  over  the  surface,  the  under  side  having 
corresponding  little  cavities. 

Blunt,  {Obtusum)  terminating  in  a segment  of  a circle. 

Brachiate,  ( Brachiatus ) four-ranked;  applied  to  stems,  when 
they  divide  and  spread  in  four  directions,  crossing  each  other. 

Bractea,  the  floral  leaf;  small  leafy  appendages  to  the  flower  or 
its  stalk,  differing  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant  in 
form  or  colour. 

Bit acte ated,  ( Bracteatus ) applied  to  peduncles,  to  flowers,  and 
to  cyme  having  bractea. 

Buds,  ( Gemmce ) small  conoid  bodies,  covered  with  scales,  formed 
during  summer  on  the  branches  of  trees,  containing  the 
rudiments  of  a future  plant,  or  part  of  a plant ; some  buds 
produce  flowers  and  leaves,  others  leaves  only,  and  some 
flowers  only. 

Bulbous  Roots,  ( Radix  Bulbosa ) so  called,  are  conical  or  globular 
roots,  in  substance  tender  and  succulent ; either  solid, 
tunicate,  composed  of  concentric  layers;  or  scaly,  consisting 
of  fleshy  scales ; connected  only  at  the  base,  from  which 
issue  small  fibres,  and  the  fibres  constitute  the  true  roots.* 

Bunch,  ( Thyrsus ) applied  to  flowers  growing  in  a dense  or  close 
panicle,  having  more  or  less  of  a conical  or  ovate  figure, 
(as  the  lilac,  &e.) 


* Sir  J.  Smith  says,  “ the  two  latter  kiixls,  (?'.  e.  the  tunicate  and  scalyj  have  the 
“ closest  analogy  with  leaf  buds;  they  are  the  reservoirs  of  the'  vital  powers  of  the 
“plant,  during  the  season  when  those  powers  are  torpid  or  latent ; and  in  order  to 
“ perform  the  functions  of  roots,  they  first  produce  fibres,  which  are  the  actual  roots. n 
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Caducous,  ( Caducus ) applied  to  leaves  falling  before  the  end  of 
summer;  to  corollas  falling  off  before  the  dropping  of  the 
stamina ; to  perianths  falling  before  the  corolla  is  well 
unfolded. 

Calyculate,  calyxes  having  little  scales  at  the  base,  on  the  outside. 

Calyptra,  the  calyx  of  mosses. 

Calyx,  {Calyx)  the  calyx  or  flower  cup  is  the  outer  expanded  part, 
or  external  covering  of  a flower,  generally  resembling  the 
leaves  in  colour  and  texture;  there  are  seven  kinds  of 
calyxes,  viz.  perianthium,  amentum,  spatha,  gluma,  invo- 
lucrum,  volva,  perichaetium. 

Campanulate,  ( Campanulata ) a bell-shaped  nionopetalous  flower. 

Canaliculatum,  vide  Channelled. 

Capitate,  ( Capitulum ) applied  to  flowers,  when  they  are  assembled 
so  as  to  form  a globular,  or  nearly  round  head. 

Capsule,  ( Capsula ) a membranous  or  woody  seed  vessel,  internally 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells,  splitting  into  several  valves, 
and  sometimes  discharging  its  contents  through  pores  or 
orifices,  or  falling  oft' entire  with  the  seed. 

Carina,  vide  Keel. 

Carinatum,  vide  Keeled. 

Carnosum,  vide  Fleshy. 

Cartilaginous,  ( Cartilagineum ) applied  to  leaves,  the  borders 
of  which  are  hard  and  horny. 

Catkin,  vide  Ament. 

Cauda,  vide  Tail. 

Cauline,  {Caulinurri)  applied  to  leaves  placed  upon  the  stem,  (leaves 
that  grow  upon  the  stem  are  called  stem  leaves,  or  cauline) ; 
applied  also  to  flowers  placed  upon  the  stem  or  stock  ; 
and  to  peduncles  arising  immediately  out  of  the  main  stem. 

Caulis,  vide  Stem. 

Cells,  {Loculi)  hollow  places  in  pericarps  for  the  reception  of  seeds. 

Cellular  Integument,  the  succulent  pulpy  substance,  situated 
immediately  under  the  cuticle;  the  seat  of  colour,  mostly 
green,  particularly  in  the  leaves  or  branches;  “leaves 
“ consist  almost  intirely  of  this  substance,  covered  on  each 
“ side  by  the  cuticle  ; the  stems  and  branches  of  both 
“ annual  and  perennial  plants  are  invested  with  it.” 

Channelled,  ( Canaliculatum ) applied  to  leaves  having  a wide 
longitudinal  furrow  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf;  to  stems 
having  wide  longitudinal  hollow  lines;  also  to  petioles 
having  grooves. 

VOL.  i. 
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Ciliate,  or  Fringed,  ( Ciliatum ) applied  to  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  bordered  with  soft  silky  parallel  hairs. 

ClMETER-SHAPEB,  vide  ACINACI  FORME. 

Cirrose,  ( Cirrosum ) applied  to  leaves  having  a tendril  growing 
from  the  tip. 

Cirrus,  vide  Tendril. 

Climbing,  ( Scandens ) stems  are  called  climbing  when  they  mount 
up  other  bodies,  (t.  e.  walls,  trees,  &c.)  and  support  them- 
selves by  means  of  their  tendrils  or  adhesive  fibres. 

Cloven,  (Fissum)  leaves  are  called  cloven,  when  the  margins  of  the 
segments  and  fissures  are  straight. 

Clubbed,  ( Clavatus ) petioles  are  so  called  when  they  gradually 
grow  thicker  towards  the  top. 

Cluster,  vide  Raceme. 

Clustered,  ( Conferta ) applied  to  leaves  crowded  together. 

Coloured,  ( Color atum ) applied  to  leaves,  is  intended  to  express 
any  colour  except  green. 

Column,  ( Columella ) the  central  point  of  union  of  the  partitions  in 
the  seed-vessel,  (i.  e.  in  a capsule  containing  many  cells)  to 
which  the  seeds  are  usually  attached. 

Complete  Flower,  (Flos  completus)  a flower  furnished  with  both 
calyx  and  corolla. 

Compound,  ( Compositum ) applied  to  leaves  when  they  consist  of  two 
or  more  leaflets  connected  by  a common  foot-stalk:  to 
flowers  consisting  of  numerous  florets,  all  sessile  on  a com- 
mon undivided  receptacle,  and  enclosed  in  one  continuous 
calyx  or  perianthium;  each  floret  is  mouopetalous  and 
superior,  i.  e.  each  standing  on  a solitary  naked  seed,  or 
the  rudiments  of  one,  though  not  always  perfected;  the 
stamens  are  (with  very  few  exceptions)  five,  and  the  anthers 
almost  universally  united  into  a cylinder;  the  number  of 
florets  vary,  and  they  are  also  of  two  kinds,  ligulate  (shaped 
like  a ribbon  or  strap)  or  tubular,  cylindrical  and  five-cleft. 

COxMPRESSED,  ( Compressum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  flattened 
laterally. 

Concave,  vide  Hollow. 

Conduplicate,  or  Folded,  ( Conduplicalum ) applied  to  leaves 
when  the  margins  are  brought  together  in  a parallel 
direction. 

Cone,  ( Slrobilus ) a catkin  hardened  and  enlarged  into  a seed  vessel, 
as  in  the  fir,  cypress,  Sc c. 

Conferta,  vide  Clustered. 
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Conjugate,  or  Yoked,  ( Conjugatum ) leaves  are  so  called  that 
consist  of  one  pair  of  pinnae  or  leaflets. 

Connate,  ( Connatum ) applied  to  leaves,  when  two  leaves  are  so 
united  at  their  base  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  leaf. 

Cordatum,  vide  Heart-shaped. 

Coriaceum,  vide  Leathery. 

Corolla,  (Corolla)  the  corolla  consists  of  the  delicate  (and  gene- 
rally coloured)  petal  or  petals,  forming  what  in  common 
language  are  termed  the  blossoms ; and  in  polypetalous 
flowers,  the  petals  are  usually  called  the  leaves  of  the 
flower.  The  corolla  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  flower; 
and  the  odour  and  fragrancy  of  the  plant  frequently  reside 
therein,  as  in  the  rose,  jessamine,  violet,  &c.  ; the  corolla 
has  a diversity  of  forms  as  well  as  of  colour,  and  includes 
two  parts,  the  petals  and  the  nectary,  the  latter  is  some- 
times a part  of  the  former,  and  sometimes  separate  from  it. 

The  various  forms  of  the  corolla,  as  wheel-shaped,  bell- 
shaped, &c.  will  be  described  under  their  appropriate 
names. 

Corymb,  ( Corymbus ) is  a spike  of  flowers,  whose  partial  peduncles 
take  their  rise  from  different  heights  upon  the  common 
stalk,  but  the  lower  peduncles  being  longer  than  the  upper 
ones,  they  all  form  nearly  a level  surface  at  the  top. 

Costatum,  vide  Ribbed. 

Cotyledons,  (' Cotyhdon.es ) the  side  lobes  of  seeds  furnishing 
nourishment  and  protection  to  the  corculum,  and  which 
form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  seeds ; these  lobes  swell  and 
expand  in  the  ground,  and  as  the  stem  ascends  they  are 
usually  raised  out  of  the  ground,  assume  a green  colour, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  leaves  until  the  young  leaves 
unfold,  when  they  generally  wither. 

Crenate  or  Notched,  ( Crenatum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the 
notches  or  teeth  on  the  borders  are  rounded,  and  the 
notches  not  directed  to  either  end  of  the  leaf. 

Creeping,  ( Repens ) applied  to  stems  that  run  along  the  ground 
putting  out  roots  as  they  proceed  along;  to  roots  that 
branch  off  horizontally  and  throw  out  fibres  as  they  go. 

Crescent-shaped,  ( Lunulaium ) leaves  are  so  called  when  shaped 
like  a half  moon. 

Crispum,  vide  Curled. 

Crowded,  ( Conftrtus ) applied  to  branches  when  growing  so  close 
as  to  leave  scarcely  any  space  between  them  ; (example, 
the  yew.) 
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Cruciform,  or  Regular,  ( Cruciformis ) polypetalous  flowers  are 
so  called,  when  the  petals  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

Cucullate,  or  Hooded,  ( Cucullatum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the 
edges  meet  in  the  lower  part,  and  expand  towards  the 
upper  ; (i.  e.  in  the  form  of  a cone). 

Culm,  ( Culrnus ) an  herbaceous  stem  peculiar  to  grasses,  rushes,  and 
some  other  plants  allied  to  them.  Culms  are  either  hollow 
or  solid,  jointed  or  without  joints,  round  or  triangular, 
rough  or  smooth,  hairy  or  downy,  and  bear  botli  leaves 
and  flowers. 

Cuneiforms,  vide  Wedge-shaped. 

* 

Curled,  ( Crispy m ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  border  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  disk,  and  becomes  in  consequence  waved 
or  twisted  into  many  irregular  plates;  (this  form  of  leaf  is 
by  many  botanists  considered  to  be  caused  by  some  disease.) 

Cuspidate,  ( Cuspidatum ) applied  to  leaves  terminating  in  sharp 
rigid  spines;  (example,  the  thistle.) 

Cuticle,  ( Cuticulu ) the  outward  covering  of  plants:  every  plant  is 
covered  by  a skin  or  membrane  analogous  to  the  scarfskin 
that  covers  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies.  The  cuticle 
or  epidermis  varies  in  thickness,  being  extremely  delicate  on 
some  parts  of  a flower,  (as  the  petals,  &c.)  and  very  thick, 
hard  and  coarse  on  the  trunks  of  many  trees. 

Cylindrical,  applied  to  spikes  of  flowers  having  a cylindrical 
form  ; to  t he  tube  of  monopetalous  flowers;  also  to  aments, 
and  to  leaves  having  the  form  of  a evlinder. 

Cyme,  ( Cyma ) a form  of  inflorescence,  the  general  appearance  of 
which  resembles  an  umbel  and  agrees  with  it  in  this 
respect,  that  its  common  stalks  all  spring  from  one  centre, 
but  difl'ers  in  having  those  stalks  alternately  and  variously 
divided. 

Deciduous,  ( Dcciduum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  falling  off  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  as  in  most  European  trees  and  shrubs  5 
applied* also  to  stipules  falling  in  the  autumn;  to  calyxes 
falling  soon  after  the  corolla  has  expanded ; to  the  corolla 
when  falling  with  the  stamens. 

Decompound,  or  Doubly  Compound,  ( Decompositum)  leaves 
are  so  called  when  the  petioles  instead  of  bearing  leaflets, 
branch  out  into  other  petioles  to  which  the  leaflets  are 
attached. 

Declin  ed,  ( Declinalus ) applied  to  stems  when  descending  archwise, 
and  then  gradually  curving  upwards. 
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Decurrent,  ( Decurrens ) applied  to  sessile  leaves  when  the  base 
runs  down  the  stem  and  forms  a border  or  wing  ; applied 
also  to  stipules  when  extending  downwards  along  the 
stem. 

Decussated,  ( Decussatus ) applied  to  branches  growing  in  pairs, 
and  alternately  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ; applied 
also  to  leaves  alternately  opposite. 

Deltoid,  ( Deltoides ) or  trowel-shaped,  applied  to  leaves  having 
the  form  of  a trowel,  or  the  Greek  letter  A. 

Defending,  ( Muniens ) applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  in  sleep; 

a leaf  is  said  to  be  defending  when  it  takes  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  one  above,  and  falling  down,  forms  a 
kind  of  cap,  protecting  whatever  lies  underneath. 

Demersum,  vide  Submerged. 

Dentate,  or  Toothed,  (Dentatum)  leaves  are  so  called  when  the 
border  is  beset  with  horizontal  projecting  points  or  teeth, 
with  rather  a distant  space  between  each,  and  of  the  same 
consistence  as  the  substance  of  the  leaf  itself;  applied 
also  to  stipules  having  spreading  teeth  about  the  margin, 
remote  from  each  other. 

Depressed,  ( Depressum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  flattened  verti- 
cally; radical  leaves  are  called  depressed  when  they  are 
pressed  close  to  the  ground. 

Diamond-shaped,  or  Rhomboid,  ( Rhombeum , Rhomboideum) 
leaves  are  so  called  when  approaching  to  a square,  having 
four  sides,  of  which  those  opposite  are  equal ; the  four 
angles  are  generally  two  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

Dichotomous,  or  Forked,  ( Dichotomus ) applied  to  stems  divid- 
ing into  two  parts  : example,  the  misletoe. 

Dicotyledonous,  ( Dicotyledones ) plants  are  so  called  that  have 
two  cotyledons  or  seminal  leaves. 

Diffusa  Panicula,  vide  Spreading. 

Diffusus  Caulis,  vide  Spreading. 

Digitate,  or  Fingered,  ( Digitatum ) applied  to  a species  of 
compound  leaf,  composed  of  two  or  more  leaflets.  A leaf 
to  correspond  with  the  name  should  have  five  leaflets ; 
but  botanists  include  under  the  name  Digitate,  the  binate 
and  ternate,  and  those  leaves  also  which  are  composed  of 
more  than  five  leaflets;  for  example,  the  horse-chesnut, 
which  has  seven  leaflets. 

Dioecious,  (Dioccia)  applied  to  plants  when  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  grow  from  two  separate  roots. 
vol.  i.  / 
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Disk,  ( Discus ) applied  to  the  central  florets  ot  a compound  flower. 
The  disk  or  central  florets  are  generally  yellow. 

Dipetalous,  ( Dipetala ) corollas  having  two  petals. 

Dissectum  Folium,  vide  Leaf. 

Dissepimentum,  vide  Partition. 

Distichous,  or  Two-ranked,  ( Disticha ) applied  to  leaves  occu- 
pying two  sides  of  the  branch,  but  not  regularly  opposite 
at  their  insertion,  as  the  fir,  yew,  &c.  &c. ; applied  to 
branches  also  when  they  spread  in  two  horizontal  dilec- 
tions ; and  to  flowers  placed  in  two  opposite  ranks. 

Diverging,  ( Divergens ) applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  during 
sleep,  and  signifies  that  the  leaflets  approach  at  their  base, 
and  are  open  at  their  summits. 

Dolaeriforme,  vide  Hatchet-shaped. 

Dotted,  ( Punctatum ) applied  to  leaves  being  full  of  small,  hol- 
low', transparent  points,  or  having  vesicles  containing  an 
essential  oil. 

DOWN,  (Lanugo)  very  soft,  short  hairs,  scarcely  discernible,  cover- 
ing various  parts  of  a plant. 

Drooping,  (Cernuus)  pointing  directly  towards  the  ground;  this 
term  is  applied  to  both  peduncles  and  flowers. 

Drupe,  ( Drupa ) a pulpy  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  containing  a sin- 
gle hard  and  bony  nut,  to  which  it  is  attached  ; as  the 
nectarine,  plum,  &c.  The  nut,  though  sometimes  divided 
into  separate  cells  and  containing  several  seeds,  does  not 
part  into  distinct  valves  like  the  capsule.  The  drupe  varies 
in  consistence,  being  juicy  in  the  peach,  plum,  &c.  or 
firmer  and  fibrous,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut. 

Dust,  ( Pollen ) of  the  anther.  The  pollen  or  dust  is  contained  in 
the  anther.  In  dry  and  warm  weather  the  anther  contracts 
and  bursts,  when  the  pollen  is  thrown  out.  From  micro- 
scopic observation  we  find  each  particle  of  dust  to  be 
generally  a membranous  bag,  either  round  or  angular, 
smooth  or  rough,  which  on  meeting  with  any  moisture 
instantly  bursts  with  great  force  and  discharges  a subtile 
vapour. 

Elliptical,  or  Oval,  ( Elliptic-urn ) applied  to  leaves  of  an  equal 
breadth,  and  rounded  at  each  end,  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter being  longer  than  the  transverse  one.^ 

Emarginate,  or  Notched,  (Emarginatum)  applied  to  leaves  ter- 
minating in  a small  acute  notch  at  the  summit. 

Emerged,  ( Emersum ) applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants  which  are 
raised  above  water  when  the  lower  ones  are  under. 
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Embryo,  or  Germ,*  ( Embryo ) is  the  most  essential  part  of  a seed, 
and  without  which  no  seed  is  perfect,  or  capable  of  repro- 
duction. The  germ  is  usually  situated  within  the  substance 
of  the  seed,  either  central,  excentral  out  of  the  centre,  or 
external ; its  direction  is  curved  or  straight,  and  in  some 
instances  spiral. 

Enerve,  vide  Ribless. 

Ensiforme,  vide  Sword-shaped. 

Entire  Leaf,  ( Folium  integerrimum ) this  term  is  applied  to 
leaves  when  the  margins  are  devoid  ot  all  notches  or 
incisions. 

Epidermis,  vide  Cuticle. 

Equal  Corolla.  Regular  corollas  are  called  equal  when  all  the 
divisions  are  of  one  size.  Equal  is  also  applied  to  petioles 
when  they  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  leaf;  to  peduncles 
when  of  the  same  length  as  the  petioles ; and  to  calyxes 
when  the  divisions  are  all  of  the  same  size. 

EQU1TANT,  ( Equitantia ) applied  to  leaves  disposed  in  two  opposite 
rows,  and  clasping  each  other  by  their  compressed  bases. 

Erect,  or  Upright,  ( Erectum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  they 
form  a very  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Applied  also  to 
branches  rising  in  an  upright  direction  ; to  petioles  rising 
nearly  perpendicularly  ; and  to  flowers  and  peduncles  rising 
perpendicularly. 

Erose,  or  Jagged,  ( Erosum ) applied  to  leaves  very  irregularly 
cut  or  notched,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  gnawed 
or  eaten  by  insects. 

Evergreen,  {Semper virens)  applied  to  leaves  continuing  green 
through  one  or  more  winters,  so  that  the  branches  are  never 
stripped  : example,  the  ivy,  bay,  &c. 

Eye,  or  Scar,  ( Hilum ) is  a point  or  scar,  marking  the  place  where 
the  seed  was  affixed  to  the  seed  vessel  or  receptacle,  and 
through  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  for  perfecting  its 
internal  parts. 

Exotic,  ( Exoticus ) plants  not  natives  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  cultivated. 

Falling,  vide  Deciduous. 

Fascicular,  {Fasciculatum)  applied  to  leaves  growing  in  a cluster, 
or  tuft,  as  the  larch,  and  some  species  of  pine  ; applied 


* Named  by  Caesalpinus,  Corculum,  or  little  heart,  being  the  point  from  which  the 
vital  principle  of  the  future  plant  originates. 
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also  to  roots,  when  many  tubes  proceed  from  the  same 
centre,  shooting  forth  in  an  elongated  form. 

Fascicle,  ( Fasciculus ) applied  to  flowers  on  little  stalks,  when 
many  spring  from  one  point,  and  are  collected  into  a close 
and  level  bundle  at  the  top;  as  the  sweet-william. 

Feathery,  ( Plumosus ) applied  to  plants  furnished  with  lateral 
hairs. 

Fertile  Flower.  Flowers  are  so  called  which  have  a pistil,  or 
pistils,  and  produce  seed. 

Fibrous  Root,  {Radix  fibrosa ) consisting  of  numerous  fibres, 
either  simple  or  branched ; these  are  the  most  simple  of 
all  roots,  and  convey  nourishment  directly  to  the  stem,  or 
leaves ; many  annual  herbs  and  grasses  have  this  kind  of 
root. 

Fiddle-shaped,  {Panduriformt)  applied  to  leaves  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  contracted  at  the  sides. 

Filament,  ( Filamentum ) part  of  the  anther,  the  long  thread-like 
part  that  supports  the  anther;  the  filament  is  not  essen- 
tial, being  sometimes  wanting ; the  form  is  various,  being 
sometimes  short  and  thick,  or  long  and  slender,  or  forked, 
one  point  only  supporting  the  anther ; generally  smooth, 
sometimes  hairy;  the  number  varies  from  one  to  many. 

Filiform,  or  Thread-like,  ( Filiformis ) applied  to  peduncles 
when  very  fine,  resembling  threads  ; applied  also  to  the  tube 
of  monopetalous  flowers  when  of  a thread-like  form;  and 
to  aments  also. 

Fingered-leaf,  vide  Digitate. 

Fissum,  vide  Cloven. 

Fleshy,  ( Carnosum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  of  a thick  pulpy 
substance,  as  the  aloe,  &c. 

Flexuose,  or  Zigzag,  ( Flexuosus ) applied  to  stems  taking  a zig- 
zag direction,  i.  e.  forming  angles  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right. 

Flint,  ( Silica ) this  substance  is  supposed  to  be  a vegetable 
secretion,  at  least,  it  has  been  found  in  a state  of  great 
purity  in  many  vegetables.* 

Floral  Leaf,  vide  Bractea. 

Floret,  ( Flosculus ) a floret  is  a very  small  monopetalous  flower. 


# Sir  H.  Davy  has  discovered  pure  flint  in  the  cuticle  of  many  grasses;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  hollow  sterns  of  bamboo,  and  in  many  other  plants ; the  ashes  of  wheat 
straw  are  found  to  contain  it  also. 
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many  of  which,  enclosed  in  one  calyx  or  perianthium,  and 
placed  (sessile)  on  a common  undivided  receptacle,  form  a 
species  of  compound  flower. 

Flosculus,  vide  Floret. 

Folium,  vide  Leaf. 

Follicle  or  Bag,  ( Folliculus ) a membranous  seed-vessel  of  one 
valve  and  one  cell,  bursting  lengthwise,  and  having  no 
apparent  suture  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 

Fringed,  vide  Ciliate. 

Frond,  ( Frons ) the  term  frond  implies  a peculiar  union  of  the  fruc- 
tification with  the  leaf  and  stem ; i.  e.  the  flowers  and  fruit 
are  produced  from  the  leaf  itself. 

Funnel-shaped,  ( Infundibuliformis ) applied  to  a monopetalous 
corolla,  having  a conical  border  placed  upon  a tube. 

Gemma,  vide  Buds. 

Gemmaceous,  ( Gemmaceus ) applied  to  flower-stalks  growing  out  of 
leaf-buds. 

Geniculate,  ( Geniculatus ) applied  to  culms  bent  like  the  knee  ; 
also  to  peduncles  bent  at  the  joints. 

Genus,  in  botanical  language  signifies  a tribe  or  family  of  plants, 
comprehending  one  or  more  species ; each  of  which  in 
some  particular  differs  from  the  others,  but  ail  agree  in  one 
or  more  essential  characters. 

Germ,  vide  Embryo. 

Germen,  ( Germen ) the  germen  is  the  swollen  base  of  the  pistil, 
forming  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit  and  seed. 

Gibbous,  ( Gihbum ) applied  to  fleshy  leaves  having  one  or  both 
sides  convex,  arising  from  the  excessive  abundance  of  pulp. 

Glaber,  vide  Smooth. 

Gland,  ( Glandula ) a small  transparent  tumour  or  vesicle,  dis- 
charging a fluid,  either  oily  or  w'atery,  and  situated  on 
various  parts  of  plants,  as  the  stalk,  calyx,  leaves,  &c. 

Glandular,  ( Glandulosum ) applied  to  the  margin  of  leaves  beset 
with  glands. 

Glaucous,  ( Glaucus ) this  term  is  applied  to  the  leaves  or  stems 
of  plants,  when  covered  with  a fine  mealiness  of  a sea-green 
-colour. 

Glume,  ( Gluma ) the  outer  husk  of  corn  and  grasses. 

Granulated,  ( Granulata  vel  Articulata)  applied  to  jointed  roots 
of  a scaly  nature,  agreeing  very  much  with  the  scaly 
bulbous  roots. 

Hair,  ( Pilus ) this  substance  is  one  of  the  appendages  to  plants, 
VOL.  i.  s: 
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and  varies  in  consistence  from  a soft  silky  down  to  stiff 
hard  bristles  ; its  use  in  some  plants,  appears  to  be  to 
serve  as  a protection  from  insects  'and  vicissitudes  ot 
weather;  in  some  plants  the  hairs  or  bristles  are  tubular 
and  pervious,  and  serve  the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  each 
individual  hair  having  a small  follicle  or  bag  situated  at  the 
base  and  containing  a fluid;  which  in  some  plants  is 
poisonous,  as  in  the  nettle. 

Hairy,  ( Hirsutus  vel  Pilosus ) stems  or  leaves  covered  with  hair 
are  so  called. 

Halbert-shaped,  ( Hastatum ) applied  to  leaves  hollowed  out  at 
the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spreading  lobes:  example,  the 
upper  leaves  of  the  Solanum  Dulcamara. 

Hatchet-shaped,  ( Dolabriforme ) applied  to  leaves  cylindrical 
at  the  base  and  having  the  upper  part  dilated,  thick  on  one 
edge  and  cutting  on  the  other. 

Head,  or  Tuft,  vide  Capitate. 

HEART-SHAPED,  ( Cordatum ) applied  to  leaves  resembling  an  oval, 
with  the  base  deeply  hollowed  out;  or  having  the  exact 
form  of  a heart,  as  it  is  usually  represented. 

H irsute,  vide  Hairy. 

Hilum,  vide  Eye. 

Hispid,  ( Hispidus ) Hairy. 

Hoary,  ( Incanus ) leaves  and  stems  are  so  called,  when  the  surface 
is  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  or  a scaly  mealiness  of  a whitish 
or  grey  colour. 

Hollow,  or  Tubular,  ( Tubulosum ) applied  to  leaves  hollow 
within  : example,  the  common  onion. 

Hooded,  vide  Cu*,ullate. 

Horizontal,  ( Horizontale ) applied  to  leaves  spreading  and  form- 
ing a right  angle  with  the  stem  ; also  to  flowers,  making  a 
right  angle  with  the  stem  ; and  to  roots  which,  instead  of 
descending  in  a perpendicular  direction,  spread  horizon- 
tally. 

Husk,  vide  Glume. 

Hypocrateriformis,  vide  Salver-shaped. 

Imbricated,  ( Imbricatum ) applied  to  leaves,  when  lying  one  over 
the  other  like  tiles  upon  a house  ; applied  also  to  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx  when  lying  one  over  the'  other. 

Incanus,  vide  Hoary. 

Indigenous,  ( Indigence ) plants  the  natural  produce  of  any  parti- 
cular country,  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  that  country. 
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Incomplete  Flower,  ( Flos  incomplelus ) flowers  are  so  called 
when  wanting  the  corolla ; corollas  also  are  called  incom- 
plete when  some  part  appears  to  be  wanting  : as  in  a papi- 
lionaceous flower  consisting  of  the  vexillum  only,  or  in  a 
rosaceous  one  with  a single  lateral  petal,  as  if  four  others 
had  been  stripped  off.* 

Ina:qualis,  vide  Unequal. 

Inerme,  vide  Unarmed. 

Inflexed,  ( lujlexum  vel  Incurvum)  applied  to  leaves  curved  inward. 

Inflorescence,  ( Inflorescentia ) is  used  by  Linnssus  to  express  the 
particular  manner  in  which  flowers  are  situated  upon  a 
plant  ; denominated  by  preceding  writers  modus  jlorendi, 
or  manner  of  flowering.  Botanists  distinguish  ten  different 
kinds  of  inflorescence,  named  Whorl,  Cluster  or  Raceme, 
Spike,  Corymb,  Fascicle,  Head  or  Tuft,  Umbel,  Cyme, 
Panicle,  and  Bunch — these  are  described  under  their 
respective  names. 

Infundibuliformis,  vide  Fttnnel-shaped. 

Integerrtmum,  vide  Entire. 

Internodal,  ( Internodis ) applied  to  flower-stalks  proceeding  from 
the  intermediate  space  of  a branch  between  two  leaves. 

Interruptedly,  ( Interrupts ) applied  to  compound  leaves  when 
the  principal  leaflets  are  divided  by  intervals  of  smaller 
ones ; applied  also  to  spikes  of  flowers,  when  the  larger 
spikes  are  divided  by  a series  of  smaller  ones. 

Involucre,  ( Involucrum ) a species  of  calyx,  remote  from  the 
flower,  and  bearing  a great  resemblance  to  Bracteas : the 
involucre  is  composed  of  many  small  leaves  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  general  umbel;  in  umbelliferous  plants  the 
involucre  accompanying  the  partial  umbels,  is  called  Invo- 
lucella. 

Involute,  ( Involutum ) applied  to  leaves,  when  the  margins  are 
rolled  inwards  upon  each  other. 

Involving,  ( Involvens ) applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  in  sleep, 
i.  e.  during  the  night  season;  and  implies  that  the  leaves 
approach  each  other  by  their  summits  only,  forming  an 
arch  or  hollow  underneath. 

Irregular  Corolla.  The  term  irregular  is  used  in  opposition  to 
regular,  and  implies  that  the  general  figure  is  not  uniform, 


* Smith’s  Introd.  p.  205. 
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as  in  the  rose,  pink,  &c.  but  that  the  petals  are  of  unequal 
size  and  shape,  as  in  the  violet,  &c. 

Jagged,  vide  Erose. 

Jagged-pointed,  (. Prcemorsum ) applied  to  leaves  extremely  blunt, 
and  with  many  irregular  notches. 

Jointed,  vide  Articulated. 

Keel,  ( Carina ) the  term  keel  is  applied  to  two  of  the  petals  in 
papilionaceous  flowers;  the  keel  is  composed  of  two  petals, 
separate  or  united,  and  encloses  the  internal  organs  of  fruc- 
tification. 

Keeled,  ( Carinatum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  back  is  very 
prominent  longitudinally. 

Kidney-shaped,  ( Reniforme ) applied  to  leaves  of  a broad  roundish 
form,  hollowed  out  at  the  base : example,  the  Asarum 
Europaeum. 

Knotty,  ( Nodosa ) roots  are  so  called,  when  forming  knots,  united 
by  a filament  or  thread. 

Knobbed,  vide  Tuberous. 

Labiate,  or  Lipped,  ( Labiatas ) calyxes  are  so  called  when  the 
segments  or  divisions  resemble  the  form  of  lips. 

Laciniated,  ( Laciniatum ) applied  to  leaves  cut  into  numerous 
irregular  portions. 

La;vis,  vide  Smooth. 

Lanatus,  vide  Woolly. 

Lanceolate,  ( Lanceolaium ) applied  to  leaves  of  a narrow  oblong 
form,  gradually  tapering  towards  each  end. 

Lateral,  ( Lateralis ) applied  to  peduncles  when  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  stem  or  branch  ; and  to  stipules  when  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  petiole. 

Lax,  ( Debilis ) applied  to  stems  which  are  not  stiff',  but  pliable  and 
easily  bent. 

Leathery,  ( Coriaceum ) leaves  are  so  called  which  are  thick, 
tough,  and  somewhat  of  a rigid  consistence. 

Leaf.  ( Folium ) Leaves  are  organs  destined  to  perform  various 
functions;  as  imbibing  and  exhaling  air,  light,  moisture,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  they  decompose  ; the  carbon  is 
added  to  the  sap,  (and  affords  nourishment  to  the  plant), 
and  they  exhale  the  oxygen  : leaves  in  the  dark  give  out 
carbon  and  absorb  oxygen. ' 


* To  enter  into  the  functions  of  vegetables  would  be  foreign  to  our  work,  we  must 
therefore  refer  our  readers  for  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  to  those  works 
that  treat  particularly  on  Physiological  Botany,  Ed. 
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Legume,  ( Legumen ) a seed  vessel  peculiar  to  flowers  of  the  pea 
kind,  formed  of  two  oblong  valves  having  no  dissepiment 
or  longitudinal  partition ; the  seeds  are  attached  to  one  of 
its  margins  only. 

Liber,  vide  Bark. 

Ligulate,  ( Ligulatus ) applied  to  the  radial  florets  of  compound 
flowers,  when  shaped  like  a strap  or  ribbon. 

Limb,  ( Limbus ) the  outer  spreading  portion  of  a monopetalous 
flower. 

Linear,  ( Lineare ) narrow  leaves  are  so  called  when  they  are  of  an 
equal  breadth  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  two  edges 
being  straight  and  equi-distant  from  each  other. 

Lingulatum,  vide  Tongue-shaped. 

Lobed,  ( Lobatum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  the  margins  of  the 
segments  are  rounded  ; according  to  the  number  of  lobes 
the  leaf  is  termed  Bilobum,  Trilobum,  &c. 

Lunatum,  vide  Crescent-shaped. 

Lyrate,  or  Lyre  shaped,  (Ta /r  a turn)  applied  to  leaves  divided 
transversely  into  several  segments,  the  segments  gradually 
increasing  in  size  as  they  approach  the  extremity  of  the 
leaf. 

Many-flowered,  (. Multiflorus ) applied  to  peduncles,  *\  e.  stalks 
bearing  many  flowers. 

Medulla,  vide  Pith. 

Membranous,  ( Membranaceum ) applied  to  leaves  of  an  extremely 
thin  and  pliable  texture  ; also  to  stems  of  a delicate  sub- 
stance, composed  of  several  thin  membranes  laid  one  over 
the  other. 

Milk,  (Lac)  a vegetable  secretion  either  white  or  yellow,  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  animal  milk,  and  composed  of  a w atery  fluid 
in  combination  with  an  oil  or  resin. 

Monocotyledonous,  ( Monocotyledones)  applied  to  a tribe  of 
plants,  whose  embryos  possess  one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe. 

Monoecious,  ( Moncecia ) applied  to  a tribe  of  plants  having  the 
stamens  and  pistils  situated  in  separate  flowers,  but  both 
flowers  growing  on  the  same  individual  plant. 

Monopetalous,  ( Monopetalus ) flowers  are  so  called  when  con- 
sisting only  of  one  coloured  leaf  or  petal. 

Monophyllous,  ( Monophyllus ) applied  to  calyxes  consisting  of 
not  more  than  one  leaf. 

Mucronatum,  vide  Cuspidate. 
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Naked,  ( Nudus ) applied  to  flowers  having  no  calyxes ; also  to 
stems  without  leaves;  and  to  leaves  when  perfectly  smooth, 
and  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  hairiness. 

Nectary.  ( Nectarium ) The  nectary  may  be  defined,  that  part  of  a 
flower  which  secretes  and  contains  the  honey,  (an  almost 
universal  fluid  in  flowers)  and  is  either  a part  of  the  corolla, 
or  an  organ  distinct  from  it  and  variously  formed,  (as  the 
nectaries  of  the  monkshood,  black  hellebore,  &c.);  or  a 
tubular  elongation  of  the  calyx,  or  of  a petal,  as  in  the 
Delphinium  tribe  of  plants ; or  an  assemblage  of  glands, 
&c.  In  monopetalous  flowers,  the  honey  is  contained  in 
the  tube  which  probably  secretes  it.* 

Nervosum,  vide  Ribbed. 

Nicked,  vide  Emarginate. 

Notched,  vide  Crenate. 

Nudus,  vide  Naked. 

Nut,  ( Nux ) a hard  shell  enclosing  a kernel,  which  when  enclosed  in 
a pulpy  covering  forms  the  pericarp  named  drupe,  already 
described. 

Oblique,  or  Twisted,  ( Obliquum ) applied  to  the  position  of 
leaves,  and  implies  that  one  part  of  the  leaf  is  horizontal 
and  the  other  vertical. 

Oblong,  ( Oblongum ) applied  to  leaves  several  times  longer  than 
broad ; an  oblong  leaf  is  not  precisely  of  one  form,  but 
varies  in  length,  breadth,  &c.  The  term  oblong  is  chiefly 
used  to  discriminate  a leaf  whose  form  does  not  accu- 
rately come  under  the  denominations,  oval,  linear,  round, 
&c. 

Obovate,  ( Obovatum ) applied  to  leaves  having  the  form  of  an  egg 
cut  lengthwise,  with  the  broader  end  uppermost  and  form- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  leaf. 

Ovate,  or  Egg-shaped,  ( Ovatum ) applied  to  leaves  having  the 
form  of  an  egg,  with  the  broad  end  forming  the  base  and 
the  pointed  the  extremity  of  the  leaf ; applied  also  to  seeds 
shaped  like  an  egg. 

Obtusum,  vide  Blunt. 

Oval,  vide  Elliptical. 


* The  secretion  of  honey  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  flower  : in  some  of  the 
liliaceous  tribe  of  plants  it  exudes  from  the  flower-stalk,  and  in  the  passion  flower  it 
5s  secreted  by  glands  situated  in  the  peduncle. 
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Opposite,  ( Oppositum ) applied  to  the  position  of  leaves  placed 
exactly  opposite  each  other  on  the  stem  ; also  to  branches 
growing  in  pairs ; and  to  peduncles  placed  opposite  to 
a leaf. 

Orbicular,  or  Circular,  ( Orbicnlatum ) leaves  are  so  called 
when  their  length  and  breadth  are  equal,  and  their  form 
nearly  circular. 

Palmate  ( Palmatum ) applied  to  leaves  which  are  divided,  half  or 
rather  more  than  half  way  down  the  middle,  into  several 
nearly  equal  segments,  having  a space  between  each. 

Panduriforme,  vide  Fiddle-shaped. 

Panicle,  ( Panicula ) a species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  scattered  on  peduncles,  variously  subdivided 
without  any  order,  and  more  or  less  close.  When  the 
stalks  are  at  some  distance  it  is  called  Diffusa,  a lax  or 
spreading  panicle  ; when  still  more  spreading,  a divaricated 
panicle ; and  when  the  flower  stalks  are  more  together,  it 
has  the  appellation  of  a r.lose  or  dense  panicle. 

Papilionaceous,  ( Papilionacea)  applied  to  the  form  of  a polype- 
talous  corolla  of  an  irregular  spreading  form,  somewhat 
resembling  a butterfly  and  composed  of  four  petals,  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  names;  the  two  side  petals,  wings, 
(Alas)  ; the  large  one  at  the  back,  banner  or  standard, 
(Vexillum) ; and  the  lower  one,  the  keel,  (Carina) — the  last 
contains  and  protects  the  internal  organs. 

Papillose,  ( Papillosus ) applied  to  stems  covered  with  soft  tuber- 
cles ; also  to  leaves  covered  with  fleshy  points  or  dots. 

Pappus,  or  Seed-down,  ( Pappus ) the  feathery,  bristly,  or  chaffy 
appendage  that  crowns  many  seeds  which  have  no  pericar- 
pium,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

Partition,  ( Dissepimentum ) the  part  which  divides  a capsule  into 
many  separate  cells  is  so  called. 

Pectinate,  ( Pectinatum ) applied  to  a pinnatifid  leaf,  whose  seg- 
ments are  extremely  narrow,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a 
comb. 

Pedate,  ( Pedatum ) applied  to  a peculiar  kind  of  ternate  leaf,  its 
lateral  leaflet  being  compounded  in  the  forepart:  example, 
black  hellebore. 

Pedicel,  ( Pedicellus ) a partial  flower  stalk,  or  a subdivision  of  the 
general  one,  each  subdivision  being  denominated  a pedicel. 

Peduncle,  ( Pedunculus ) the  stalk  that  bears  the  flower  and  fruit. 
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Pellicle,  ( Pellicula ) a membranous  or  mucilaginous  covering, 
closely  adhering  to  the  outside  of  some  seeds,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal their  proper  surface  and  colour ; pellicles  are  often 
downy,  and  when  of  a mucilaginous  substance,  not  percep- 
tible till  the  seed  is  moistened. 

Peltate,  ( Peltatum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  footstalk  is  inserted 
jn  the  middle  of  the  leaf : example,  the  common  nasturtium. 

Perfect  Flower,  ( Flos  perfectus)  applied  to  flowers  having  both 
stamens  and  pistils. 

Perfoliate,  ( Perfoliatum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  the  stems 
run  through  them. 

Perianth,  ( Perianthium ) the  calyx  is  so  called  when  it  is  conti- 
guous to  and  makes  a part  of  the  flower. 

Pericarp,  ( Pericardium ) the  seed  vessel ; this  is  of  a pulpy, 
woody,  or  leathery  texture,  and  encloses  the  seeds,  but  is 
wanting  in  many  plants ; there  are  ten  different  kinds  of 
pericarps,  viz.  Drupe,  Pome,  Berry,  Follicle,  Silique,  Sili- 
cle,  Legume,  Capsule,  Nut,  and  Strobile. 

Personate,  (. Personatus ) applied  to  a monopetalous  flower  of  an 
irregular  form,  the  border  of  the  corolla  resembling  the 
mouth  with  the  lips  closed. 

Petal,  (. Petalum ) the  leaf  of  the  corolla.  In  some  flowers  a single 
petal  forms  the  whole  corolla,  as  in  the  Atropa  Bella- 
donna, in  which  case  it  is  termed  a monopetalous  corolla  ; 
when  composed  of  many  petals,  as  in  the  rose,  &c.  poly- 
petalous. 

Petiole,  ( Petiolus ) the  stalk  connecting  the  leaf  with  the  stem  or 
branch. 

Pilosus,  vide  Hairy. 

Pilus,  vide  Hair. 

Pinnatifid,  (Pinnatifidum)  applied  to  a species  of  simple  leaf,  cut 
transversely  into  several  deep,  oblong,  parallel  segments, 
not  extending  fo  the  midrib  ; applied  also  to  involucres, 
divided  transversely  by  oblong  segments. 

Pinnate,  ( Pinnatum ) applied  to  a species  of  compound  leaf,  com- 
posed of  many  leaflets,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  petiole, 
and  alternate,  opposite,  decurrent,  &c. 

Pistil,  ( Pistillum ) an  organ  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
and  forming  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  A perfect  pistil  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  the  germcn,  or  seed  vessel  in  the 
infant  state  ; the  style,  and  the  stigma . 
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Plaited,  ( Plicatum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  disk  of  a leaf 
lies  in  folds,  bearing  a resemblance  to  a fan : example,  the 
mallow. 

Plume,  (Plumula)  applied  to  the  ascending  part  of  the  corculum, 
formed  of  the  infant  stem  and  leaves. 

Pod,  ( Siliqua ) a long  dry  seed  vessel  of  two  valves,  separated  by  a 
linear  receptacle,  on  whose  edges  the  seeds  are  ranged 
alternately. 

Pointed,  ( Acuminatum ) applied  to  leaves  ending  in  an  awl-shaped 
or  taper  point. 

Pollen,  vide  Dust. 

Pouch,  ( Silicula ) a pod  of  a short  or  rounded  form. 

Prjemorsum,  vide  Jagged-pointed. 

Prickle,  vide  Aculeus. 

Procumbent,  ( Procumbens ) applied  to  stems  lying  or  falling  on 
the  ground  through  weakness. 

Proliferous,  ( Prolifer ) applied  to  the  shooting  out  of  new 
branches,  from  the  extremities  of  former  ones. 

Prostrate,  ( Prostratus ) a stem  is  so  called  when  it  trails  or  runs 
horizontally  over  the  ground. 

Pubescent,  ( Pubescens ) when  applied  to  the  stems  or  leaves  of 
plants  implies  that  they  are  clothed  with  hairs  or  down. 

Punctatum,  vide  Dotted. 

Quin  ate,  ( Quinatum)  compound  leaves  are  so  called  when  com- 
posed of  five  leaflets. 

Raceme,  ( Racemus ) consists  of  numerous  flowers,  rather  distant, 
each  on  its  own  proper  stalk,  and  all  connected  together 
by  one  common  peduncle. 

Radical  Leaves,  ( Folia  Radicalia)  are  such  as  spring  from  the 
root : example,  the  dandelion. 

Ray,  ( Radius ) in  compound  flowers  consists  of  all  the  florets  com- 
posing the  margin. 

Ramose,  ( Rameus ) applied  to  flowers  growing  on  the  branches;  to 
peduncles  proceeding  from  a branch ; and  also  to  leaves 
growing  on  branches  when  they  differ  from  those  on  the 
stems. 

Receptacle,  ( Receptaculum ) the  basis  or  point,  upon  which 
all  the  parts  of  the  fructification  rest ; the  receptacle 
has  not  always  any  particular  figure  to  distinguish  it,  ex- 
cept in  compound  flowers,  when  the  surface,  which  is 
either  convex,  concave,  conical,  scaly,  cellular,  hairy,  or 
vol.  I.  i 
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naked,  forms  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  genus  or 
family. 

Reclined,  ( Reclinata ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  point  is  lower 
than  the  base;  also  to  stems  when  curved  towards  the 
ground. 

Rectus,  vide  Straight. 

Recurved,  ( Recurva  vel  Rejlexa)  applied  to  leaves  curved  back- 
wards. 

Regular  Corolla.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  corolla  when  the 
general  figure  is  uniform,  as  in  the  pink,  rose,  &c. 

Reniforme,  vide  Kidney-shaped. 

Repandum,  vide  Wavy. 

Repens,  vide  Creeping. 

Resupinate,  or  Reversed,  ( Resupinatum ) applied  to  leaves 
when  the  upper  surface  is  turned  downwards. 

Retuse,  ( Retusum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  ending  in  a broad, 
shallow  notch  or  sinus. 

Revolute,  (Revolution)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  margins  are 
rolled  backwards  towards  the  under  surface. 

Rhombeum,  vide  Diamond-shaped. 

Ribbed,  (Costatum  vel  Nervosum)  applied  to  leaves  when  the  nerves 
or  ribs  extend  in  simple  lines  from  the  base  to  the  point.* 

Ribless,  (Enerve)  applied  to  leaves  without  ribs  or  nerves. 

RiNGENT,  ( Ringens ) applied  to  a monopetalous  corolla,  the  border 
of  which  is  usually  divided  into  two  lips,  which  gape  like  the 
mouth  of  an  animal. 

Rosaceous,  or  Rose-like,  ( Rosacea ) applied  to  polypetalous 
corollas,  consisting  of  four  or  more  petals  spreading  like  a 
rose:  example,  the  poppy. 

Rostrum,  vide  Beak. 

Rotata,  vide  Wheel-shaped. 

Roundish,  (Subrotundum)  applied  to  leaves  approaching  to  a cir- 
cular form,  but  not  so  round  as  the  orbicular  leaf. 

Rugged,  or  Wrinkled,  ( Rugosum ) leaves  are  so  called  when  the 
surface  rises  into  little  inequalities  above  the  veins. 

Runcinate,  or  Lion-Toothed,  (Runcinatum)  leaves  are  so 
called  when  cut  into  several  transverse  acute  segments, 
pointing  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf : example,  the 
dandelion. 


* The  larger  vessels  are  called  nerves  or  ribs,  ppd  the  smaller  veins,  without 
regard  to  the  form  they  take. — Ed , 
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Sagittatum,  vide  Arrow-shaped. 

Salver-shaped,  ( Hypocrateriformis ) applied  to  a monopetalous 
corolla,  the  limb  of  which  being  placed  on  a tube  spreads 
out  horizontally. 

Sarmentose,  or  Trailing,  ( Sarmentosum ) stems  are  so  called 
that  are  thrown  out  from  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
increase,  which  are  barren  of  flowers,  and  creep  along, 
putting  forth  roots  from  various  points ; when  leafy,  they 
are  called  Stolo,  Sucker,  or  Scion. 

Scabrous,  ( Scaber ) applied  to  stems  that  are  rough  from  any  little 
inequalities  or  tubercles. 

Scaly,  ( Squamosa ) roots  are  so  called  that  are  covered  with  scales. 

Scandens,  vide  Climbing. 

Scape,  ( Scapus ) an  herbaceous  stalk  springing  from  the  root  and 
bearing  the  flower  and  fruit,  but  not  the  leaves;  a scape  is 
either  single  flowered,  as  in  the  Leontod on  Taraxacum,  &c. 
or  many  flowered,  as  in  the  cowslip ; it  is  also  either 
naked,  as  in  the  dandelion  ; or  scaly,  as  in  the  Tussilago 
Farfara,  &c. 

Scar,  vide  Eye. 

Scattered,  ( Sparsa ) applied  to  leaves  placed  irregularly  upon  the 
stems;  also  to  peduncles  dispersed  irregularly  on  the 
plant. 

Seed  Vessel,  vide  Pericarp. 

Semicylindrical,  ( Semicylindraceum ) applied  to  leaves  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Seminal  Leaves,  ( Folia  Seminalia ) the  first  leaves  of  a plant, 
serving  the  office  of  Cotyledons. 

Sempervirens,  vide  Evergreen. 

Serrated,  ( Serratum ) applied  to  leaves,  the  margins  of  which 
resemble  a saw,  the  teeth  pointing  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  leaf ; when  the  teeth  are  very  fine,  the  term  Serrulatum 
is  used. 

Sessile,  ( Sessilin ) applied  to  flowers  when  placed  directly  on  the 
branch  or  stem;  also  to  leaves  when  they  grow  directly 
from  the  stem,  branch,  or  root,  without  any  footstalk. 

Sharp,  vide  Acute. 

Sheathing,  or  Vaginant,  ( Vaginan* ) applied  to  leaves  when 
the  base  forms  a cylindrical  tube,  which  invests  the  stem 
or  other  leaves  : example,  grasses. 

Silicula,  vide  Pouch. 

Siliqua,  vide  Pod. 
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Simple,  (Simplex)  as  applied  to  leaves  is  used  in  opposition  to 
compound,  which  denotes  a leaf  composed  ol  more  than 
one  leaflet,  whereas  the  simple  leaf  consists  of  a single  leaf, 
either  lobed  or  undivided. 

Sinuate d,  (Sinuatum)  leaves  are  so  called,  when  the  margins  are 
cut  into  wide  rounded  openings ; as  the  oak,  &c. 

Solid,  ( Solidus ) stems  are  so  called  that  have  no  cavity. 

Solitary,  (Solitarius)  applied  to  peduncles  when  there  is  only  one 
on  a plant,  or  when  they  stand  singly  in  the  same  place. 

Spadix,  an  elongated  receptacle:  example,  the  Arum  Maculatum. 

Sparsa,  vide  Scattered. 

Spathe,  or  Sheath,  ( Spatha ) a calyx  which  forms  a kind  of  hood 
or  sheath,  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  flower, 
and  bursts  longitudinally. 

Spatulate,  ( Spatulatum ) applied  to  leaves  of  a roundish  figure  on 
the  upper  part,  tapering  and  linear  at  the  base. 

Spike,  ( Spica ) a species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers  stand 
sessile  along  a common  peduncle,  and  are  either  placed 
alternately  and  crowded  together,  or  in  separate  groups. 

Spica,  vide  Spike. 

Spicula,  vide  Spikelet. 

Spikelet,  ( Spicula ) is  formed  of  many  small  florets,  ranged  on  a 
little  stalk  in  one  calyx  : this  term  is  applied  exclusively 
to  grasses. 

Spina,  vide  Thorn. 

Spinous,  ( Spinosum ) applied  to  leaves,  the  margins  of  which  are 
beset  with  thorns. 

Stamen,  ( Stamen ) a constituent  part  of  a flower,  situated  within 
the  corolla,  and  generally  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  fila- 
ments and  the  anther. 

Standard,  vide  Banner. 

Stigma,  (Stigma)  an  essential  part  of  the  pistillum,  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  style  or  germen ; the  stigma  is  variously 
formed,  being  either  a fine  point,  a round  head,  or  lobed  ; 
generally  downy,  often  hollow  and  gaping,  and  always 
more  or  less  moist. 

Stipe,  (Stipes)  the  stem  of  a frond;  also  applied  to  the  fungus 
tribe. 

Stipule,  ( Stipula ) a membranous  leafy  appendage/placed  at  that 
part  of  the  stem  whence  the  leaf  or  footstalk  arises.  Sti- 
pules vary  in  number,  being  solitary  or  in  pairs ; in  situa- 
tion, being  either  external  with  regard  to  the  leaf  or  foot- 
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stalk,  or  internal,  the  internal  stipules  sometimes  embrace 
the  stems  in  an  undivided  tube;  in  form,  linear  at  the  base 
but  gradually  tapering  towards  a point,  or  shaped  like  a 
crescent;  in  attachment,  connected  directly  with  the  stem, 
or  with  the  petal ; in  direction,  erect,  or  variously  reflected. 

Straight,  (Rectus)  applied  to  stems  that  are  perfectly  straight  i.  e. 
without  any  bend. 

Striated,  ( Striatus ) applied  to  stems  marked  with  fine  parallel 
lines, 

Smooth,  ( Glaber ) applied  to  stems  is  opposed  to  all  kinds  of 
hairiness  or  pubescence. 

Stem,  ( Caulis ) that  part  of  a plant  which  elevates  from  the  root 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  comprehends  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  all  trees  and  shrubs. 

Strobile,  (Strobilus)  a seed  vessel  composed  of  ligneous  scales, 
w hich  enclose  the  seeds  : a strobile  is  a catkin  hardened 
and  enlarged  into  a seed  vessel. 

Style,  (Stylus)  that  part  of  the  pistillum  which  elevates  the  stigma 
above  the  germen.  The  style  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  is 
not  absolutely  essential. 

Subglobular,  is  used  to  express  a form  not  perfectly  globular  or 
spherical. 

Submerged,  (Demersum  vel  Submersum ) applied  to  leaves  plunged 
or  growing  under  water,  and  never  rising  to  the  surface. 

Su bov ate,  this  term  is  used  to  express  a form  not  perfectly  ovate. 

Subrotundum,  vide  Roundish. 

Subsessile,  applied  to  leaves  having  very  short  footstalks. 

Subulatum,  vide  Awl-shaped. 

Sulcate  or  Furrowed,  ( Sulcatum ) applied  to  stems  marked  with 
broad  deep  lines ; also  to  leaves  marked  with  broad  deep 
parallel  lines. 

Sword-shaped,  (. Ensiforme ) applied  to  two-edged  leaves,  slightly 
convex  on  both  surfaces,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a 
point  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

Tail,  (Cauda)  an  elongated  appendage  to  many  seeds,  formed  of 
the  permanent  style : this  appendage  is  generally  feathery. 

Tendril,  (Cirrus)  an  appendage  to  many  plants  of  a spiral  form  ; 

its  use  is  to  clasp  and  wind  round  other  bodies,  by  which 
means  weak  and  climbing  stems  support  themselves,  and 
rise  to  a great  height. 

Terminal,  ( Termiualis ) when  applied  to  a peduncle  implies  that  it 
vol9  i.  & 
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terminates  the  stem ; is  applied  also  to  flowers  and  umbels 
proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or  branches. 

Tern  A Folia,  leaves  growing  three  together. 

Tern  ate,  ( Ternatum ) applied  to  compound  leaves,  consisting  of 
three  leaflets. 

Thorn,  (Spina)  a sharp  projection  proceeding  from  the  wood.* 

Three-edged,  ( Trigonum ) applied  to  leaves  having  three  sides, 
and  three  angles. 

Three-nerved,  or  Ribbed,  ( Trinerve ) leaves  are  so  called  when 
they  have  three  ribs,  all  distinct  from  the  base,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  margin. 

Three-sided,  ( Triqueter ) applied  to  stems  having  three  flat  sides. 

Thyrsus,  vide  Bunch. 

Tongue-shaped,  ( Lingulatutn ) applied  to  leaves  of  an  oblong, 
blunt,  thick  form,  generally  of  a cartilaginous  substance  at 
the  edges. 

Toothed,  vide  Dentate. 

Triangular,  (Triangular e)  applied  to  leaves  having  three  sides, 
and  to  stems  having  three  edges. 

Trigonum,  vide  Three-edged. 

Trilobum,  vide  Lobed,  &c. 

Trinerve,  vide  Three-nerved. 

Triply-ribbed,  (Triplinerve)  applied  to  leaves  when  a pair  of 
large  ribs  branch  ofF  from  the  main  rib  just  above  the 
base. 

Triqueter,  vide  Three-sided. 

Trowel-shaped,  vide  Deltoid. 

Truncatum,  vide  Abrupt. 

Tuberous,  (Tuberosa)  roots  are  so  called  when  solid  and  of  a round 
form,  from  such  small  fibrous  roots  often  shoot  out,  both 
from  beneath  and  laterally  : example  the  potatoe. 

Tube,  (Tubus)  the  round  hollow  part  of  a monopetalous  flower  is  so 
called. 

Tubular,  (Tubulosi)  applied  to  the  florets  of  a compound  flower, 
when  they  form  a cylindrical  tube,  and  are  five-cleft. 

Tubulosum,  vide  Hollow. 

Tuft,  vide  Capitate. 


* It  is  observed  by  Linnaeus,  that  many  plants  in  their  wild  state  have  thorns,  which 
by  cultivation  disappear  : example  the  pear.  Ed . 
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Tunic,  vide  Aril. 

Twining,  ( Volubilis ) stems  are  so  called  that  by  their  own  spiral 
form  twine  round  other  plants. 

Two-edged,  ( Anceps ) applied  to  stems  having  two  angles,  or  edges; 
applied  also  to  leaves  of  the  sword-shaped  form. 

Umbel,  ( Umbella ) this  term  is  applied  to  a peculiar  form  of  inflores- 
cence : an  umbel  consists  of  several  flower  stalks  or  rays, 
nearly  equal  in  length,  which  spread  from  one  common  cen- 
tre, and  the  summits  of  which  form  a regular  surface,  either 
level,  convex,  or  globular,  more  rarely  concave.  When 
each  stalk  or  ray  is  single  flowered,  it  is  called  a simple 
umbel  5 but  when  each  ray  or  stalk  terminates  in  another 
set  of  rays,  it  is  called  a compound  umbel,  and  these 
smaller  umbels  are  called  Umbdlatce , or  partial  umbels: 
the  carrot,  parsley,  hemlock,  &c.  are  examples  of  the  com- 
pound umbel. 

Unarmed,  ( Inerme ) applied  to  the  margins  of  leaves  devoid  of 

spines  or  thorns. 

Undulated,  ( Undulatum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  margins  are 
waved  obtusely  up  and  down. 

Unequal,  ( Incequale ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  two  halves  are 
of  unequal  size. 

United,  applied  to  flowers  implies  the  same  as  perfect.  Vide 
Perfect. 

Utriculus,  this  term  is  applied  to  a species  of  capsule  resembling 
a small  bladder,  which  varies  in  thickness,  never  opens  by 
valves,  and  fails  with  the  seed  ; this  species  of  pericarpium 
seldom  contains  more  than  one  seed  ; it  is  more  frequently 
called  the  external  coat  of  the  seed,  rather  than  a capsule. 
Vaginant,  vide  Sheathing. 

Variegated,  ( Variegatum ) this  term  is  applied  to  leaves  when 
marked  with  white  or  yellow  spots  or  lines  of  various 
forms.* 

Vein  less,  (Avenium)  applied  to  leaves  without  nerves  or  veins. 

Veiny,  ( Venosum ) applied  to  leaves  when  the  vessels  which  nou- 
rish the  leaf  are  more  or  less  prominent,  branched,  and 
subdivided,  forming  a network  on  one  or  both  surfaces. 
Verrucosus,  vide  Warty; 


* This  variety  in  the  colour  of  leaves  is  supposed  by  some  botanists  to  be  a 
disease.  Ed. 
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Verticillata,  vide  Whorled. 

Verticillus,  vide  Whorl. 

Vexillum,  vide  Banner. 

Villous,  or  Shaggy,  ( Villosus ) applied  to  stems  covered  with 
rather  long  soft  hairs. 

Viscid,  ( Viscidns ) applied  to  stems  covered  with  a clammy  juice. 
Volubilis,  vide  Twining. 

Volva,  ( Volvo. ) a species  of  calyx.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
membranous  wrapper  or  covering  of  the  fungus  tribe, 
which  conceals  their  parts  of  fructification  ; in  due  time 
it  bursts,  and  forms  a ring  upon  the  stalk. 

Warty,  ( Verrucosus ) applied  to  the  surface  of  stems,  beset  with 
hard  tubercles  or  warts. 

Wavy,  ( Repandum ) applied  to  the  margins  of  leaves,  when  bor- 
dered alternately  with  numerous  minute  segments  of  circles 
and  angles. 

Wedge-shaped,  ( Cuneiforme ) applied  to  leaves  that  are  broad  at 
the  summit,  gradually  tapering  down  to  the  base. 

Wheel-shaped,  ( Rotata ) applied  to  corollas  of  the  salver-shaped 
form,  but  having  scarcely  any  tube. 

Whorl,  ( Verticillus ) a species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  surround  the  stem,  in  the  form  of  a ring  ; this  term 
is  also  applied  when  the  flowers  are  not  inserted  equally 
on  all  sides,  but  on  two  opposite  ones  only. 

Whorled,  ( Verticillata ) applied  to  leaves  growing  in  a circle 
round  the  stem.  This  term  has  no  reference  to  the 
precise  number  of  leaves. 

Wing,  {Ala)  a membranous  appendage  to  some  seeds,  serving  to 
waft  them  along  in  the  air  ; applied  also  to  the  two  side 
petals  of  a papilionaceous  corolla. 

Winged,  ( Alatus ) applied  to  stems,  when  the  angles  are  extended 
into  leafy  borders ; also  to  petioles  having  a leafy  border 
on  each  side. 

Wrapper,  vide  Volva. 

Wrinkled,  vide  Plugged. 

Yoked,  vide  Conjugate, 
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AMYGDALIJS  COMMUNIS. 

The  Almond  Tree  * 


Class  Icosandria.  — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Orel.  Pomace®,  Linn.  Drupace®,  Juts. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-cleft  beneath.  Petals  five.  Drupe 
with  nut  perforated  in  the  pores. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  with  tiie  lowest  sawings  glandular. 
Flowers  sessile,  double. 


The  Almond  Tree,  although  a native  of  the  warm  climates  of 
Syria  and  Barbary,  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  south  of 
Europe  ; where  it  is  now  much  cultivated.  From  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  and  other  ancient  authors,  it  appears  the  almond  tree 
was  known  in  the  earliest  ages ; but  at  what  period  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe,  their  writings  do  not  inform  us;  from 
Pliny  we  learn  that  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Cato,  the  fruit  of  the 
almond  was  known  by  the  name  of  Greek  nuts.  j'  Several  species 
of  the  Genus  Ainygdalus  J have  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain, 
as  an  ornament  to  our  shrubberies.  The  Amygdaius  Communis 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  the  year  1570 : H of  this  species 
there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  sweet  and  the  oilier  with  bitter 
kernels ; these  varieties  it  is  said  will  often  arise  from  fruit  of 
the  same  tree,  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  bv  some  accidental  difference 
in  culture.  This  species  of  almond  rises  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or 
more  feet,  with  large  spreading  branches  ; in  mild  seasons  it  flowers 
early  in  February,  when  the  young  wood  of  the  last  year’s  growth  is 
crowded  with  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  lanced,  serrated,  petioled, 


* Id  the  annexed  illustration,  tig.  a.  represents  a sprig,  the  leaves  and  fruit 
about  one-third  less  than  the  natural  specimen  from  which  it  was  taken,  b.  A sprig 
representing  the  blossoms  of  the  natural  size.  c.  The  pistillum  (somewhat  mag- 
nified.) d.  Stamens,  e.  The  calyx, 
f-  See  Piiny,  lib.  xv.  cap.  22. 

% In  tiie  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis,  there  are  enumerated  six  species, 

11  See  Hortus  Cant.  10th  ed. 
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and  beset  with  small  glands  towards  the  base  ; the  flowers  are 
sessile,  and  appear  before  the  leaves ; the  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  rose  coloured  petals  ; the  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the 
brim  into  five  obtuse  segments;  the  filaments  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
spreading  and  of  equal  length,  inserted  into  the  calyx ; anthers 
simple;  the  germen  roundish  and  downy ; style  short,  and  crowned 
with  a round  stigma  ; the  germen  becomes  a drupe,  an  oval  com- 
pressed large  fruit,  with  a thin  tough  hairy  covering,  marked  with 
a longitudinal  furrow  where  it  opens  ; under  this  is  a thick  rough 
shell,  perforated  with  pores,  containing  the  kernel.  The  kernel  or 
almond  is  of  a flat  form,  the  skin  of  which  is  of  a brown  colour, 
covered  with  an  acrid  powdery  substance,  when  stripped  of  the 
skin  of  an  ivory  white  ; taste  either  sweetish  or  mildly  bitter.  The 
kernel  of  this  tree  is  the  only  part  used,  either  for  food  or  medicine; 
and  the  sweet  almond  chiefly  ; although  it  is  supposed  to  possess 
little  nourishment,  and  to  be  difficult  of  digestion. 

Medical  Uses.  Almonds  possess  very  emollient  properties, 
softening  and  relaxing  the  solids,  obtunding  sharp  and  acrimonious 
humours  ; hence,  in  heat  of  urine,  pains  and  inflammation,  ^coughs, 
&c.  it  is  given  with  advantage.  Almonds  are  usually  prescribed 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  by  triturating  them  with  water ; this  is 
preferable  to  using  the  expressed  oil,  which  is  apt  to  become 
rancid,  in  which  case  it  is  improper  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
Almonds  form  a useful  medium,  by  which  many  resinous  and 
unctuous  substances  become  miscible  with  water.  By  triturating 
camphor,  or  resinous  purgatives,  with  almonds,  they  are  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  form  a commodious  and  elegant  mode  of 
exhibiting  those  substances. 

Off.  The  Kernel ; sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 

Oft.  Prep.  Ol.  Amygd.  L.  E.  D.  Mist.  Amygd.  L.  D. 

Conf.  Amygd.  L.  Emuls.  Amygd.  E. 

Properties  of  sweet  and  bitter  Almonds.  Almonds 
yield  by  expression  a large  proportion  of  a very  fine  pale  yellow 
oil,  almost  tasteless  when  recent,  but  soon  growing  rancid.  Sweet 
almonds  yield  nearly  half  their  weight  of  this  oil ; it  may  also  be 
extracted  by  boiling  the  almonds,  when  the  oil  is  gradually  col- 
lected upon  the  surface  of  the  w'ater.  Almonds,  by  trituration 
with  water,  forms  a milky  liquid,  which  soon  turns  sour  in  warm 
weather  ; this  liquid  yields  a precipitate  by  acids,  but  not  a curdy 
mass  like  milk.  Almonds  yield  by  fermentation  and  distillation  a 
spirituous  liquid,  having  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  fruit.  The 
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bitter  almond,  as  observed,  is  only  a variety  of  the  sweet;  it  con- 
tains about  one-third  its  weight,  of  mild  scentless  oil,  (resembling  in 
every  respect  that  obtained  from  the  former,)  and  about  two-thirds 
of  a farinaceous  matter.  When  the  oil  is  obtained  by  expression, 
the  bitter  principle  remains  in  the  cake  ; from  which  it  may  be 
extracted  by  digesting  in  water  or  by  distillation.  The  distilled 
water  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  black  cherry  water, 
and  much  used  as  an  antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  quieting  medicine; 
but  discarded  on  account  of  the  poisonous  effects  sometimes  produced 
by  its  use,  arising  from  the  Prussic  Acid  it  contains.  In  consequence 
of  the  continental  experiments  with  Hydro-cyanic  or  Prussic  Acid, 
and  the  application  of  it,  as  a remedial  agent,  in  a variety  of  diseases, 
by  Magendie  on  the  Continent,  Dr.  Granville  and  others  in  this 
country,  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  is  again  coming  into 
repute.  A volatile  oil,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  smell  of 
peach  blossoms  is  also  obtained  from  the  bitter  almonds  by  distilla- 
tion ; this  oil  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  Prussic  Acid,  and 
is  an  active  poison  to  many  animals  ; a few  drops  applied  to  the 
tongue,  causes  almost  instant  death.  According  to  the  facts  reported 
by  Matthiolus,  M.  Deyeux,  Foesius,  and  others,  bitter  almonds, 
in  substance,  in  doses  of  a few  drachms,  prove  poisonous  to  dogs, 
cats,  foxes,  birds,  Arc.* 

Bitter  almonds  may  be  eaten  generally  by  man  with  impunity, 
and  are  daily  used  in  cookery  without  any  bad  consequences  ; in  a 
few'  instances  they  have  been  known  to  disagree,  and  in  some  con- 
stitutions to  produce  urticaria,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 
The  poisonous  properties  of  the  almond  seem  to  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  Prussic  Acid  it  contains,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  bitter  almond  contains  this  acid  in  a highly 
concentrated  state  ; the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  almond,  as  well  the 
kernels  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  many  other  fruits,  would  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  Prussic  Acid  contained  in  them. 

Properties  of  Prussic  Acid.  The  existence  of  Hydro-cyanic 
or  Prussic  Acid,  as  a vegetable  principle,  was  discovered  in  1802, 
by  Bohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds ; in  peach  blossoms 
and  leaves  by  Vauquelin  ; and  in  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  by 
Schrader.  Scheele  discovered  the  Prussic  Acid  in  1780,  but  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Gay  Lussac  for  a perfect  analysis  of  this  acid  ; 
being  the  first  chemist  who  obtained  it  in  a state  of  purity,  and  who 


* Vide  Orfila  on  Poisons,  Vol.  ii,  p.  156. 
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made  known  the  elements  of  its  composition.  From  his  experiments 
it  appears,  that  the  base  of  the  Prussic  Acid  is  a compound  of 
azote  and  carbon,  called  by  him  Cyanogen,  of  which  hydrogen  is 
the  acidifying  principle,  and  from  which  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hydro-cyanic  Acid.  The  preparation  of  this  acid  is  attended  with 
much  labour  and  difficulty,  and  even  when  prepared  in  its  purest 
state  it  is  very  rapidly  decomposed,  particularly  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  light.  We  are  told  in  a very  able  and  celebrated 
periodical  work,  (the  Lancet)  that  it  is  sometimes  decomposed  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  can  seldom  he  kept  beyond  a fortnight. 

Effects  of  Prussic  . Acid  on  the  Animal  Economy. 
Prussic  Acid  in  a state  of  purity  is,  perhaps,  the  ftiost  violent 
poison  that  has  been  yet  discovered. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  we  have  the  following  as 
the  effects  of  it  on  the  animal  system.  One  drop  of  pure  Prussic 
Acid  being  conveyed  into  the  throat  of  a strong  dog,  the  animal 
falls  down  dead,  and  stiffens  after  a few  hurried  inspirations.  A par- 
ticle of  the  acid  applied  to  the  eye  produces  equally  sudden  death, 
and  when  diluted  with  a few'  drops  of  alcohol,  and  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  an  animal,  kills  it  instantly,  as  if  it  were  struck 
with  lightning.  In  animals  poisoned  by  Prussic  Acid,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  can  be  discovered  a few  instants 
after  death,  and  a remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  poison  is,  that  it 
leaves  no  other  traces  by  which  it  can  be  detected  than  a strong 
stneii  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  dead  body  ; this  smell  is  character- 
istic, and  lasts  for  a considerable  time.  Pure  Prussic  Acid  produces 
the  same  effects  on  man  as  upon  animals.*  And  we  are  told  that 
even  its  vapour  should  be  avoided.  If  it  be  inhaled  it  occasions 
pain  in  the  chest,  and  a .sense  of  oppression  which  frequently  lasts 
for  several  hours.  (See  Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  76tL) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  effects  of  Prussic 
Acid  on  certain  diseases  is  to  lessen  irritability  in  particular  organs. 
M.  Magendie  tried  this  acid  in  spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases; 
and  especially  in  phthisis,  and  he  observed,  that  when  given  in 
small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  the  constant  effects  of  this  acid 
was  to  lessen  the  cough,  moderate  and  facilitate  expectoration,  and 
procure  sleep,  without  exciting  colliquative  sweats.  From  a number 
of  observations,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  this  acid  would 


* M.  Scharinger,  professor  at  Vienna,  diffused  some  pure  Prussic  Acid  upon  his 
caked  arm,  which  earned  his  almost  immediate  death.  ( Vide  Orfda  on  Poisons .) 
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furnish  a complete  remedy  for  phthisis,  in  its  incipient  stage.* 
INI.  Magendie  combines  one  part  pure  Prussic  Acid  f with  six  parts 
water;  this  diluted  acid  he  calls  medicinal  Prussic  Acid,  and  pre- 
scribes according  to  the  following  formula  : — 

Infusion  of  ivy,  two  ounces  ; medicinal  Prussic  Acid,  fifteen  drops  ; 
syrup,  one  ounce.  A dessert  spoonful  to  be  taken  every  nine  hours, 
shaking  the  bottle  each  time. 

Prussic  Acid  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sedatives  we  possess  ; and  as  such,  has  been  recommended  in 
asthma,  sympathetic  cough,  acute  pain  attending  abortions,  pul- 
monary consumptions,  acute  and  chronic  pleuritis,  cancer  of  the 
matrix,  Ac. ; as  a topical  remedy,  it  has  been  used  for  ringworm,  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases.  J M.  Haller  has  prescribed  the  Prussic 
Acid  in  very  large  doses?  and  in  a variety  of  diseases.  For  the 
result  of  his  success,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a paper  on  the  subject. 
(Vide  Lancet,  vol.  i.) 


* We  have  seen  the  Prussic  Acid  tried  in  various  stages  of  phthisis,  and  upon  per- 
sons of  different  habits,  and  although,  in  some  instances,  it  has  produced  temporary 
good  effects,  chiefly  we  imagine  from  its  sedative  properties,  yet  we  have  never  seen 
one  cure  effected  by  it.  The  Prussic  Acid  of  commerce  must  likewise  be  a very 
uncertain  medicine  from  the  difficulty  of  preparing  it  of  an  uniform  strength,  and  its 
tendency  to  decomposition,  which  becomes  greater  the  purer  the  acid  ; it  is  therefore 
a medicine,  which  practitioners  should  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  prescribing.  An 
instance  came  under  our  own  observation,  where  a young  lady  bad  been  for  a consider- 
able time  using  the  Prussic  Acid,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent  physician, 
the  dose  being  gradually  increased  ; but  on  procuring  a fresh  bottle  of  the  acid,  from 
the  druggists,’  and  taking  the  same  quantity  as  on  the  previous  day,  it  produced  almost 
instant  death  ; the  fresh  acid  being  no  doubt  more  concentrated  than  what  she  had  been 
previously  taking.  Ed. 

“ Pure  Prussic,  or  Hydro-cyanic  Acid  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  chrystallized 
“ deuto-cyanuret  of  mercery  in  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  liquid,  and  slightly  fuming 
" H ydro-chlorie  Acid,  in  a tubulated  retort,  which  communicates  with  a receiver  con- 
“ taining  fragments  of  chloruret  of  calcium  and  chalk,  and  which  itself  communicates 
“ with  a smaller  receiver,  destined  to  collect  the  product.  These  receivers  must  be 
“ surrounded  by  a mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  After  the  deuto-cyanuret  of  mercury  and 
“ the  acid  have  been  successively  put  into  the  retort,  a slight,  heat  is  to  be  applied  ; a 
“ little  ebullition  soon  succeeds,  arising  in  part  from  the  evaporation  of  the  Prussic 
“ Acid,  which  is  formed,  and  is  condensed  in  (he  first  receiver  with  a little  Hydro- 
“ chloric  Acid  and  water.  When  the  quantity  of  water  becomes  very  sensible,  the 
u operation  must  be  suspended,  in  order  that  the  product  already  obtained  may  he 
“ purified;  this  is  performed  by  isolating  the  first  receiver  from  the  retort,  taking  away 
“ the  ice  which  surrounds  it,  and  replacing  the  ice  by  water  at  32  or  33  degrees, 
“ (89.6  or  91.4  Pah.)  under  these  circumstances,  the  Hydro-cyanic  Acid  passes  alone 
“ into  the  smaller  receiver  : for  the  water  and  the  Hydro-chloric  Acid,  which  were  at 
“ first  volatilized  with  it,  are  now  retained  in  the  first  receiver;  the  water  by  the 
“ Chloruretof  Calcium,  and  the  Hydro-chloric  Acid  by  the  Wma” Magendie  s F ormulaire . 

| In  impetigo,  acne  rosacea,  and  several  other  cutaneous  diseases,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son has  used  the  following  lotion  with  much  benefit  : — 

'Take  of  Hydro-cyanic  Acid f 3iv. 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  f yi. 

Distilled  Water  .........  f ?xss. 
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Prussic  Acid  is  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  London 
Apothecaries’ Company,  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,  Ibj.;  Hydro- 
chloric Acid,  Ibj.;  and  water,  jbv.  Four  pints  are  drawn  off  and 
rectified  through  chalk. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Prussic  Acid.  This  acid,  in  its 
most  concentrated  state,  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  with  a 
strong  smell,  similar  to  that  of  peach  blossoms,  or  bitter  almond 
trees  ; its  taste  acrid  ; it  scarcely  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsole  ; 
exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric,  it  boils  at  26°  5',  and  congeals  at 
15°  below  0 ; it  inflames  on  approaching  a body  in  a state  of  com- 
bustion ; but  little  soluble  in  water  ; readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  ; 
with  nitrate  of  silvet  it  gives  a white  precipitate  ; combined  with 
potash  and  oxyde  of  iron,  it  furnishes  a double  salt,  of  a lemon 
colour,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solution  of  which  throws 
down  in  a blue  precipitate,  more  or  less  deep,  the  salts  of  iron  of 
the  second  and  third  degree  of  oxydation.  For  a full  account  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  this  acid,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
memoir  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  Annales  de  Chimie, 
tom.  lxxvii.  p.  128. 

SINAPIS  ALBA. 

White  Mustard .* 


Class  Tetradynamia. — Order  Siliquosa. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosa:,  Linn.  Sisymbria:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  expanding.  Claws  of  the  Coral  straight. 
Gland  between  the  shorter  stamens  and  pistillum  and  between 
the  longer  and  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Siliques  hispid.  Beak  oblique,  long  sword  form. 


The  white  Mustard,  and  several  species  of  the  Genus  Sinapis, f 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.  The  Sinapis  Alba  is  chiefly  cultivated  for 


* Fig.  a.  in  the  annexed  specimen,  represents  a spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size. 
b . A magnified  pistillum.  c.  Stamens,  magnified,  d.  Glands,  e.  Calyx. 

+ Nineteen  species  of  the  Genas  Sinapis  are  known  and  cultivated  in  England.  ( Vide 
Hort,  Cant.) 
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medicinal  purposes,  and  as  a young  salad  herb.  In  some  counties 
it  is  so  common  in  many  corn  fields  as  to  become  as  troublesome  a 
weed  as  the  arvensis,  or  charluck,  and  for  which  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken.  It  may  however  be  distinguished  from  the  latter, 
by  the  leaves  of  the  former  being  more  jagged,  and  from  the 
Sinapis  Nigra,  by  the  stalks  of  the  former  being  finely  grooved  and 
strongly  haired.  This  annual  plant  flowers  in  June  ; and  rises  with 
a branched  hairy  stalk,  two  feet  in  height ; the  flowers  grow  in  loose 
terminal  spikes  ; the  blossoms  stand  on  horizontal  foot  stalks,  com- 
posed of  four  yellow  petals  ; stamens  six,  greenish  ; anthers  yellow, 
upright,  and  somewhat  arrow-shaped  ; germen  inversely  ovate,  slightly 
angular,  (hispid  when  magnified;)  style  tapering  and  two-edged  ; 
stigma  obtuse  ; glands  four;  calyx perianthium,  four-leaved,  spread- 
ing, deciduous  ; leaves  petioled,  alternate,  and  mostly  pinnated, 
slightly  hirsute  on  both  sides,  composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of 
pinnae,  lowermost  one  very  small,  terminal  one  often  three-lobed, 
and  all  of  them  variously  indented. 

Properties.  Mustard  seed  has  but  little  smell;  taste  warm 
and  pungent,  and  somewhat  bitter;  the  sifted  powder  is  more 
pungent  than  the  bruised  seeds:  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation,  heavier  than  water,  excessively  pungent  and  penetrating. 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression,  retains  none  of  the 
acrid  or  pungent  principles ; it  being  bland  and  insipid,  but  soon 
grow's  rank  by  keeping.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds  has  a warm, 
pungent,  acrid,  and  somewhat  sweet  taste  ; colour  pale  and  opaline  ; 
it  is  not  changed  by  sulphate  of  iron.  Alcohol  extracts  less  of  the 
pungent  principle  than  water.  The  Sinapis  Nigra,  contains  more  of 
the  pungent  principle  than  the  Sinapis  Alba  ; the  former  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities,  for  manufacturing  the  flour  of  mustard,  which 
lias  been  long  in  general  use  as  a condiment. 

The  flour  of  mustard,  like  most  other  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, is  frequently  adulterated  ; its  pungency  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Cayenne  pepper  ; and  its  price  reduced  by  salt,  and 
rye  or  pea  flour.  The  cake  remaining  from  the  hulls,  when  the  oil 
is  expressed,  is  more  pungent  than  the  whole  seeds,  this  when 
ground  has  been  long  in  use  for  reducing  ground  pepper ; and 
known  by  the  dealers,  under  the  name  of  P.  D.  (*.  e.  pepper  dust.) 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.*  The  general  effects  of 


* The  medicinal  properties  of  the  black  and  white  mustard  are  the  same,  although 
the  latter  is  generally  preferred  for  internal  use. 
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mustard -seed,  when  taken  whole,  is  gently  to  stimulate  the  stomach, 
and  excite  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  ; hence  tiie  good 
effects  resulting  from  its  use,  in  some  cases  of’  dyspepsia,  and  when 
the  bowels  are  in  a torpid  stale  : as  in  paralysis,  &c.  Infused  in 
water,  and  taken  in  small  doses,  it  often  proves  diuretic  and  aperient; 
in  larger  quantities  it  creates  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  is  a useful 
remedy  where  opium  and  other  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken. 
Of  late  years,  ihe  white  mustard-seed  has  become  a very  fashionable 
medicine;  and  by  some  practitioners,  it  has  been  extolled  in  all 
the  glittering  costume  of  qu  ickery,  as  a general  specific.  The  flour 
of  mustard  (as  a topical  remedy,)  combined  with  bread  crumb  and 
vinegar,  is  well  known  for  its  stimulating  effects  ;*  an  acrid  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  after  the  common  mild  oil  has  been  expressed, 
is  recommended  as  an  embrocation  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
popular  and  well  known  patent  medicine,  called  Whitehead’s  Essence 
of  Mustard,  is  a combination  of  flour  of  mustard  and  other  stimu- 
lating ingredients.! 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Fp.  Cataplasma  Siuapsis.  L. 

Sinapeos.  D. 
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Bitter  Sweet.  J 


Class  Plntandria. — Order  Monogynja. 

Nat.  Ord.  Solanace^e,  Linn.  Jtiss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  wheel-shaped  Anthers  subcoalescent, 
gaping  at  top,  with  a double  pore.  Berry  two-celled. 


* Dr.  Underwood  recommends  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  flour  of 
mustard,  sulphur,  and  staves-acre,  in  tinea.  See  Lis  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children , vol.  ii. 

+ Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard.  01.  terebinth,  camph.  spt.  rosamarini,  to  which 
is  added  farina  sinapeos.  (Gray's  Supplement , p.  422.) 

t In  the  annexed  illustration,  fig.  a.  represents  a sprig  of  the  natural  size,  b,  A mag- 
nified anther,  c.  The  pistillum  magnified. 
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Spec.  Char.  Stem  unarmed,  shrub-growing,  winding.  Superior 
Leaves  halbert-shaped.  Racemes  cymed. 


This  species  of  Solatium*  appears  to  have  derived  its  specific  name 
from  its  sensible  qualities,  which  are  both  hitter  and  sweet,  hence 
its  English  name  bitter  sw'eet;  and  its  Latin  name  Dulcamara,  is  a 
composition  of  the  words  Dulcis  sweet,  and  Amara  bitter. 

The  Dulcamara  is  a climbing  shrub,  indigenous  to  Britain,  and 
found  growing  in  moist  hedges,  where  for  support,  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  neighbouring  bushes,  extending  its  brandies  from  bush  to 
bush,  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  stalk  is 
slender,  alternately  branched,  slightly  angular,  brittle  and  hollow, 
and  covered  with  bark  of  an  ash  colour,  and  that  of  the  young 
branches  is  of  a purplish  hue;  the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  and 
those  near  the  top  are  halbert-shaped  : the  lower  leaves  are  entire, 
and  of  a deep  green;  the  flowers  hang  in  cluster  or  cymae;  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  wheel-shaped,  divided  into  five  pointed 
segments  of  a bright  purple, f and  the  base  of  each  marked  with 
two  round  greenish  spots;  the  calyx  is  small,  and  divided  into  five 
blunt  segments  of  a purplish  colour;  the  five  filaments  are  short, 
and  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  anthers  are  yellow, 
erect,  and  uniteat  their  points  ; the  style  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
stamens,  and  crowned  by  a simple  obtuse  stigma  ; the  germen  is  oval, 
and  becomes  a roundish  bilocular  berry,  containing  many  fiat  yel- 
lowish seeds. 

This  species  of  Solanum  has  been  ranked  among  the  narcotic 
poisons,  but  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Dunal,  Fages,  and  Orfila, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  very  active  properties. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Dunal,  the  Dulcamara  may  be 
given  in  large  doses  without  any  deleterious  effects  following  ; he 
has  administered  as  much  as  four  ounces  of  the  watery  extract  of 
this  plant  to  a dog,  at  one  dose  ; to  another  dog  he  gave  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ripe  berries ; to  a cock  fifty  berries,  but  in  no  one 
instance  were  any  ill  effects  produced  upon  either  of  the  animals. 
M.  Dunal  has  himself  eaten  a quantity  of  the  berries  without  any 
inconvenience.  M.  Fages,  of  Montpellier,  has  given  very  large 


* The  Genus  Solanum  comprises  a numerous  tribe,  ninety-six  species  are  enumerated 
in  the  Ho  i t.  Cant. 

■p  Miller  says  there  is  a variety,  with  w hite  blossoms.  Vide  Gard. Diet,  by  P.  Miller. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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doses  of  the  watery  extract,  to  several  persons,  without  producing 
any  untoward  symptom.  From  the  above  it  is  probable,  that  the 
histories  of  the  poisoning  by  the  night-shades,  found  in  the  Works 
of  Gmelin  and  others,  belong  rather  to  the  fruit  of  the  Atropa  Bella- 
donna, which  was  classed  with  the  Solanum  tribe  by  former  botanists  ; 
M.  Dunal  is  of  this  opinion.* * * §  The  Solanum  Nigrum,  SolanumVillosum, 
and  some  other  species,  appear  to  possess  the  same  properties  as 
the  Dulcamara.  On  some  occasions  the  fruit  of  the  Dulcamara  has 
produced  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms; 
when  such  symptoms  arise  from  taking  the  fruit,  which  children 
will  frequently  do,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  evacuating  the  stomach 
by  emetics,  followed  by  cathartics,  and  the  usual  means  resorted  to, 
where  vegetable  poisons  have  been  taken. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  the  Dulca- 
mara reside  chiefly  in  the  twigs,  which,  on  being  chewed,  are  at  first 
bitter,  followed  by  a degree  of  sweetness;  the  infusion  of  the  dried 
twigs  is  reddish,  intensely  bitter,  and  turns  rather  brown  by  green 
vitriol. f The  climate  and  the  soil,  on  which  the  Dulcamara  grows, 
appear  to  have  great  influence  on  its  medicinal  properties.  The  plants 
w hich  grow  in  a w arm  climate  and  on  a dry  soil,  being  more  efficaci- 
ous than  those  grown  in  a cold  climate,  and  w here  the  soil  is  wet.  The 
properties  of  the  plant  are  also  said  to  be  strongest  in  the  Autumn, J 
hence  it  should  be  gathered  in  that  season  in  preference  to  the  Spring. 
Dulcamara  acts  upon  the  animal  economy  as  a stimulus,  exciting 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  is  said  to  increase  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions, |j  hence  it  has  been  recommended  in  a 
great  variety  of  diseases,  by  different  authors;  namely,  in  rheuma- 
tism, scrofula,  jaundice,  dropsy,  obstructed  menstruation,  and  many 
cutaneous  diseases, § particularly  in  lepra,  for  which  it  has  been 
recommended  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies,  taken  internally 
and  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  lotion .11  Dulcamara  is  now, 
however,  little  used  in  this  country;  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
usually  prescribed  is  that  of  decoction ; from  one  to  six  ounces  of  the 
twigs,  boiled  in  six  pints  of  water  to  four  ; dose,  three  or  four  ounces, 


* Histoire  Naturelle,  Mudicale,  et  Economique  de  Solanum,  par  M.  Dunal,  1813, 
pp.  70,  73,  &c. 

+ Gray’s  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

% Colliguntur  stipites  vel  primo  vere,  vel  autumni  fine,  foliis  destituti,  tumque  et 
odor,  saporque  insignior.  Murray  up  Med.  vol.i.  p.  424. 
j]  Per  omnia  colatoria  corporis  efiicaciam  exercent,  1.  c. 

§ Journ.  de  Medecine,  tom.  xxii.  p.  33G. 

^1  Sec  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  34. 
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three  times  a day  ; and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a much  larger 
quantity  ; the  extract  has  been  given  from  live  to  ten  grains  for  a dose. 

Off.  The  Twigs.  Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Dulcamarae,  L. 

M.  Desfosses,  Apothecary  at  Besanyon,  has  lately  discovered  a 
new  alkali  in  the  Solarium  Dulcamara,  and  Solanum  Nigrum,  which 
he  named  Solanine  ; M.  Desfosses  found  this  alkali  most  abundant 
in  the  berries  of  the  nightshade,  (where  it  exists  in  the  state  of 
malate)  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Dulcamara,  but  could  discover  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  leaves  of  the  nightshade.  To  obtain  this  alkali, 
M.  Desfosses  digested  the  filtered  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
Solanum  Nigrum  in  Ammonia,  when  a greyish  precipitate  was 
formed,  which  he  washed  in  a biter,  and  digested  in  boiling  alcohol; 
th  is,  by  evaporation,  gave  the  salifiable  base,  in  a tolerably  pure 
state ; but,  if  the  berries  operated  upon  were  not  ripe,  the  Solanine 
would  be  mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  the  green  colouring 
principle,  or  Chlorophyll?,  which  lie  found  great  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating. 

Properties  of  Solanine.  “ Perfectly  pure  Solanine  is  in 
the  form  of  a white  opaque,  and  sometimes  pearly  powder  ; it  is 
inodorous  ; its  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  nauseous,  and  its 
iC  bitterness  is  developed  by  solution  in  acids,  especially  in  Acetic 
acid.  Its  salts  are  incrystallizable,  the  solutions  giving  by  evapo- 
s<  ration  a gummy  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  easily  powdered. 
“ Solanine  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  hot  water  only  dissolves 
woo^1  part;  alcohol  dissolves  a small  quantity.  Its  alkaline 
“ properties  are  slightly  manifested  by  its  action  on  turmeric  ; it 
<£  however  restores  the  blue  of  turnsol  paper  when  reddened  by 
acids ; it  unites  with  acids,  even  in  the  cold,  and  perfectly 
“ neutral  solutions  may  be  obtained,  if  care  be  used.  Like  all  other 
“ vegetable  alkalies,  it  is  saturated  by  a very  small  quantity  of  acid.’" 

Action  of  Solanine  on  the  Animal  Economy.  We 
have  not  learnt  that  Solanine  has  yet  been  prescribed  in  cases  of 
disease,  but  wherever  the  Dulcamara,  or  Solanum  Nigrum,  is  indi- 
cated, it  is  probable  the  Solanine  would  be  found  useful.*  Solanine 
in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains,  when  introduced  into  the  stomachs 
of  dogs  or  cats,  excites  violent  vomiting  followed  by  sleep.  Mag- 
eodie  says,  eight  grains  were  given  to  a young  cat,  which  excited 
violent  vomiting  followed  by  sound  sleep  for  thirty  hours  i hence 


^ The  acetate  is  the  only  salt  that  has  been  tried  on  man  ; a quarter  of  a grj&i# 
(gr.  205  troy)  produces  nausea,  but  no  disposition  to  sleep,  Magendift . 
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it  appears  that  Solanine,  like  opium,  produces  vomiting  and  sleep  ; 
that  its  emetic  properties  appear  to  be  more  violent  than  opium, 
but  its  narcotic  properties  much  less  so. 

PAPAVER  RHCEAS. 

Corn  Rose , or  Red  Poppy  * 

Class  Polyandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rhceades,  Linn.  Papaveracete,  Juss. 

Gen.  CfiAR.  Corolla  four-petalled.  Calyx  two- leaved.  Cap- 
sule one-celled,  gaping  with  pores,  under  the  permanent 
stigma. 

Spec.  Char.  Capsules  smooth,  globular.  Stem  hairy,  many 
flowered.  Leaves  feather-cleft,  gashed. 


The  Red  Poppy,  or  Corn  Rose,  is  an  annual  indigenous  plant, 
very  common  on  arable  land,  in  most  parts  of  England.  This  spe- 
ciesf  of  poppy  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  height;  the  stalk  grows 
upright,  branched,  round,  hispid,  and  of  a purplish  colour  at  the 
lower  part  ; leaves  sessile,  forming  a kind  of  sheath  at  bottom, 
hispid  on  both  sides,  pinnated  and  jagged  ; each  flower  stalk 
supports  a single  flower;  calyx  aperianthium  of  two  leaves,  ovate, 
hispid,  hollow,  and  membraneous  on  the  edges,  deciduous;  corolla 
four  petals,  unequal  and  spreading,  with  a black  shining  spot  at  the 
base;  stamens  numerous,  filaments  very  fine,  anthers  roundish  and 
flattened,  of  a dark  purplish  colour,  pollen  green  ; germen  ovate ; 
style  wanting  ; stigma  cqnvex  and  radiated  ; seeds  numerous  and  of 
a dark  purple.  The  Papaver  Argemone,  Papaver  Hybridum,  and 
Papaver  Dubium,  are  native  species,  and  very  common  in  corn  fields 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  ; the  Papaver  Dubium  is  the  most 
common  species  of  poppy  in  North  Britain.  All  these  varieties  bear 
a great  resemblance  to  the  Papaver  Khceas  ; hence  they  are  gathered 
indiscriminately  by  the  dealers,  who  supply  the  markets.  The 
Papaver  Rhoeas  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Hybridum  or  mule, 
by  the  capsules  of  the  latter  being  furrowed  and  prickly.  The 


* In  the  annexed  illustration,  fig.  a.  represents  a flower  of  the  natural  size. 
b.  The  germen.  c.  A magnified  anther,  d.  Capsule. 

t Of  the  Genus  Papaver,  twelve  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant. 
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capsules  of  the  Argemone  are  also  prickly  and  less  globular  than  those 
of  the  Rhceas.  The  Papaver  Dubium  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
Rhceas  than  the  other  species,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  : the  capsules  of  the  PapaverjDubium  are  oblong,  the 
hairs  on  the  stalks,  &c.  are  appressed  upwards,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a less  brilliant  colour. 

Formerly  the  red  poppy  was  in  more  repute  than  at  the  present 
time  ; a simple  water  was  distilled,  and  a conserve  made  from  the 
flowers;  also  a tincture  and  syrup;  these  preparations  were  con- 
sidered pectoral  and  anodyne ; but  have  been  long  rejected  in 
medical  practice  ; the  syrup  only  being  retained,  and  that  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  colour,  * its  narcotic  properties  being  very 
slight. 

Off.  The  Flowers.  Off.  Pp.  Syr.  Rhoeados.  L.  Syr.  Pap.  Errat.  D. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM. 

Mezereon , Spurge  Olive. \ 


Class  Octandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  V eprecul.ze,  Linn . Thymele/e,  Juss. 

v*-  -•  — ■ 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  four-cleft,  withering-,  includ- 
ing the  stamens.  Berry  one-seeded. 

Sfec.  Char.  Flowers  sessile,  threefold  on  the  stem.  Leaves 
lanced,  deciduous. 


Of  the  Genus  Daphne,  fourteen  species  are  known  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Daphne  Mezereum  is  indigenous  to  Germany,  and  the  nor- 
thern parls  of  Europe,  and  found  growing  in  woody  situations.  It  is 
now  ranked  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  other  botanists,  among  the  native 
shrubs  of  Britain.J  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  its 

* The  Syr.  Rhoeados  is  more  extensively  used  than  is  generally  supposed ; we 
learn  from  very  good  authority,  that  it  commonly  supplies  the  place  of  the  Syr.  Rosae 
Rub.  ; and  with  the  addition  of  a little  acid,  is  very  generally  substituted  for  the  Syr. 
Mori  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

•j'  In  the  annexed  illustration,  fig.  a.  represents  a cutting,  the  flowers  of  the 
natural  size.  b.  Ditto,  the  leaves  and  berries  about  one-third  less  than  nature,  c.  The 
corolla  cut  open  to  show  the  stamens,  d.  The  pistillum,  e.  Pericarp  and  seed. 

t We  are  told  by  Miller,  “that  many  years  ago  the  mezereon  was  discovered 
“ growing  in  some  woods  near  Andover,  from  whence  several  plants  were  taken,” 
implying,  we  conclude,  that  previous  to  this  discovery,  it  was  not  known  to  be  indi- 
genous to  Britain.  Vide  Miller's  Gard.  Diet, 
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ornamental  appearance.  Miller  says  “ there  are  two  distinct  varieties 
of  the  mezereon  ; one  with  peach  coloured  blossoms,  and  red 
berries,  the  other  with  white  flowers,  succeeded  by  yellow  berries  ; 
these  are  supposed  to  be  accidental  varieties  from  the  same  seed.’' 
The  mezereon  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  with  a strong 
woody  stem,  sending  out  numerous  branches  so  as  to  form  a large 
bushy  head  ; it  blossoms  early  in  January  or  February,  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  July.  The  leaves  are  about 
two  inches  in  length,  lanced,  smooth,  of  a bright  green,  and 
placed  without  order  upon  the  stems  ; the  flowers  grow  in  clusters 
from  the  shoots  of  the  former  year,  generally  three  or  four  toge- 
ther from  each  knot  or  joint ; the  corolla  is  mouopetalous,  open  at 
the  top,  four-cleft  and  reflected  back  ; filaments  eight,  very  short ; 
anthers  simple,  yellow  ; germen  oval  ; stigma  obtuse  ; fruit  a scarlet 
berry,  containing  one  seed. 

The  Genus  Daphne  comprises  many  species,*  several  of  which 
possess  poisonous  properties.  The  Daphne  Mezereum  ranks  with 
the  acrid  or  irritating  poisons.  The  barkf  of  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  roots  contain  a very  acrid  principle  ; a small  quantity  when 
chewed  exciting  an  almost  insupportable  sensation  of  burning  in 
the  mouth  and  throat.  Applied  to  the  skin  in  its  recent  state,  or 
infused  in  vinegar,  it  will  raise  blisters.  The  berries  appear  to  be 
more  acrid  than  the  bark  or  roots,  and  have  proved  fatal  to  many 
children  who  have  incautiously  eaten  them.  Linnaeus  reports  that 
a young  lady,  labouring  under  intermittent  fever,  died  spitting 
blood  from  having  taken  twelve  berries  of  the  Daphne  Mezereum, 
which  had  been  given  with  the  design  of  purging  her.  (Flora 
Suecica,  No.  338.) 

The  following  is  related  in  Vicat,  Histoire  des  Plantes  V£neneuses 
de  la  Suisse,  p.  140.  Some  person  having  given  to  an  hydropic 
patient,  some  wood  of  the  mezereon,  the  latter  was  all  at  once 
attacked  with  a diarrhoea,  which  was  continual,  and  accompanied 
with  insupportable  pains ; he  had  also  for  six  weeks  vomiting, 
which  returned  every  day  with  extreme  violence,  although  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  every  proper  medicine  was  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  quiet  them.  From  the  above  account  it  appears  that 
the  Daphne  Mezereum,  when  taken  in  improper  doses,  produces 


* Fourteen  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hort,  Cant.  i; 

+ We  are  told  that  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  Laureola,  spurge  laurel,  is  generally 
sold  in  the  market,  as  mezereon  ; the  qualities  of  both  being  the  same,  we  consider 
the  substitution  to  be  of  little  consequence. 
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deleterious  effects  on  the  animal  economy ; giving  rise  to  very 
powerful  local  inflammation,  and  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  which  cause  the  fatal  symptoms  ought  to  be  attributed. 
The  Daphne  Gnidium,  flax-leaved  daphne,  commonly  called  spurge- 
flax,  appears  (from  the  experiments  of  Orfila  and  others),  to  be  more 
deleterious  in  its  effects  than  the  mezereon ; three  drachms  of  the 
former,  killed  a middle-sized  dog  to  whom  it  was  given,  exciting 
great  inflammation  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  acrid  stimulant 
operates  chiefly  by  producing  perspiration;  hence  its  use  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  venereal  nodes,  and  various  cutaneous  affections.  Dr. 
Cullen  says  it  acts  upon  the  urine,  giving  it  a filamentous  appear- 
ance, and  excites  perspiration,  without  remarkably  diminishing  the 
strength ; that  it  quickens  the  pulse  in  irritable  habits,  and  increases 
the  heat  of  the  body.  In  the  form  of  decoction  it  has  been  given 
with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  lepra  and  scrofula  ; in  venereal  com- 
plaints resisting  the  use  of  mercury,  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  the  Lisbon  diet  drink;  but  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
says,  that  as  a remedial  agent  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  or  the  sequelae 
of  that  disease,  he  has  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  any  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  sometimes  given  in  powder,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  oc- 
casion purging,  or  vomiting,  the  powder  should  be  prescribed  in 
very  small  doses,  gradually  increased. 

Off.  The  Bark  of  the  roots,  L.E.D. 

•5  ’ 

Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Daphnes  Mezerei.  E. 

MALY  A SYLVESTRIS. 

Common  M allow . * 

Class  Monadelphia. — Order  Polyandria. 

Nat.  Ovd.  Columni  feral,  Linn.  Malvaceae,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  double,  the  exterior  three-leaved.  Arils 
most  numerous,  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  erect,  herbaceous.  Leaves  seven-lobed, 
acute.  Peduncles  and  Petioles  hairy. 


* In  the  annexed  specimen,  fig.  a.  represents  a cutting  of  the  natural  size  of  the 
plant,  b.  The  pistillum.  c.  Stamens,  d.  A magnified  anther,  e.  Seeds.  /.  Calyx. 
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MALVA  SYLVESTRIS* 


The  Gen  us  Malva  comprises  many  species,  forty-eight  are  known 
anti  cultivated  in  England/  the  greater  number  of  which  are  exotics. 
The  Malva  Sylvestris  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  native  plants;  it  is  found  in  various  situations,  in  pastures, 
hedge-rows,  footpaths,  amongst  rubbish,  &c.  The  root  is  perennial, 
long,  thick,  whitish,  and  furnished  wilft  many  strong  fibres  ; the  stem 
round,  hairy,  and  branched,  generally  upright,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  high ; the  leaves  stand  on  long  hairy  footstalks,  and  are  divided 
into  five  or  seven  lobes,  often  marked  at  the  bottom  with  a purplish 
spot;  stipules,  two,  at  the  bottom  of  each  footstalk;  calyx  a dou- 
ble perianthium,  the  outer  is  composed  of  three  and  the  inner  of 
five  oval,  pointed,  hairy  segments ; corolla  composed  of  five  heart- 
shaped  petals,  uniting  at  the  bottom;  filaments  numerous,  uniting 
iuto  a purplish  tube,  unconnected  above  and  bending  outwards; 
anthers  kidney-shaped;  germen  orbicular;  style  cylindrical,  short; 
stigmas  numerous;  seeds  kidney-shaped,  covered  with  an  arillus 
which  opens  inwardly. 

This  species  of  mallow  has  been  long  esteemed  for  its  mucilagi- 
nous properties,  in  which  every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  ; especially 
the  leaves.  Some  other  native  species  of  mallow,  as  the  Malva  Alcea 
and  Malva  Rotundifolia,  possess  nearly  similar  properties,  and  the 
leaves  of  both  (we  are  told)  are  collected  by  the  dealers  who  supply 
the  markets,  and  sold  along  with  the  leaves  of  the  Malva  Sylvestris 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Formerly  various  species  of  mallow  were 
eaten  as  food,f  but  in  the  present  epicurean  age,  even  cattle  are  not 
fond  of  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  Malva  Sylvestris,  as 
we  have  observed,  abounds  with  mucilage,  hence  it  possesses  very 
emollient,  pectoral,  cooling,  and  gentle  aperient  qualities,  and  is 
found  useful,  in  heat  of  urine,  stranguary,  gravel,  and  gonorrhoea ; 
also  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  roughness  of  the  fauces,  &c.  But 
in  the  present  day  the  Malva  Sylvestris  is  but  little  used,  except  as  a 
topical  application  in  fomentations,  Ac.  its  internal  use  being  super- 
seded by  the  Radix  Althaea. | A decoction  of  the  leaves,  however, 
with  the  addition  of  raisins  or  prunes,  forms  a very  agreeable  drink, 
in  many  cases  where  a bland  mucilage  is  required  ; and  where  the 
Althaea  is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  leaves  of  the  Malva  Sylvestris 
form  an  excellent  substitute. 

Off.  The  Leaves  and  Flowers.  Off.  Pp.  Decoct.  Malvae  Comp.  L. 

* Vide  Hort.  Cant.  lOtti  ed. 

+ We  are  told  by  Tournefort,  “ The  Malva  Rotundifolia,  was  eaten  by  the  Romans 
and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Chinese  mixed  the  Malva  Sylvestris  with  their  food.” 

+ “ Althaea  in  omnibus  supra  diclis  efticacior  radix.”  Pliti,  Nat,  Hitt,  vol,  ii.  p.C62. 


efpralt  (W . 


Printed  fey  ( : fnyrcy)  3W,  tlt'and . 
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ROSA  CANINA. 

Dog  Rose  * 

Class  Icosandria. — Order  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticosa:,  Linn.  Rosea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Petals  5.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  5-cleft,  fleshy, 
contracted  in  the  neck.  Seeds  numerous,  hispid,  affixed  to 
the  interior  side  of  the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Germs  egg-shaped.  Peduncles  smooth.  Stem 
and  Petioles  prickly. 


The  dog  rose  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  commonly  found 
growing  in  hedge-rows,  where  it  adorns  rustic  nature  with  its  beau- 
tiful blossoms,  and  perfumes  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  its 
fragrance.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  species  of  rose  ; 
one  with  white,  another  with  pink  blossoms  ; and  one  with  smooth 
leaves;  some  botanists  have  questioned  if  this  last  is  not  a distinct 
species  ; f at  this  time,  we  believe,  it  is  generally  considered  as  a 
variety  only,  o!  the  Rosa  Canina.  The  dog  rose  grows  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  sends  out  numerous  spreading  branches, 
studded  with  prickles  : the  leaves  grow  alternate,  and  are  pinnated, 
consisting  generally  of  seven  ovate  serrated  folioli,  the  upper  sides  of 
which  are  shining,  the  midrib  prickly  ; the  flowers  are  terminal,  grow- 
ing several  together,  on  smooth,  and  round  peduncles ; corolla 
composed  of  five  inversely  heart-shaped  petals ; calyx  pitcher  formed 
at  its  base,  and  separated  above  into  five  long  expanding  divisions, 
and  subdivided  into  smaller  segments  3 filaments  numerous,  crowned 
with  ovate  anthers  ; germina  numerous,  situated  within  the  tube  of 
the  calyx;  styles  filiform,  stigmata  obtuse  and  numerous,  closely 
uniting  and  forming  a little  head  ; seed  vessel  a shining  scarlet  berry 
of  an  oval  form,  with  one  cavity  containing  numerous  rough  seeds. 


* Fig.  a.  Represents  a sprig  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  calyx,  c.  The  pistilla, 
largely  magnified,  d.  A magnified  anther,  e.  Pericarps,  one  of  which  is  cut  open 
to  shew  the  seed. 

T In  some  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Austria  and  Carniolia,  the  roses  are  so 
numerous  as  to  create  difficulties  in  determining  the  species. 

VOL.  I. 
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A CON  I TUM  NAPELLUS. 


On  various  parts  of  this  rose,  there  is  frequently  found  a mossy 
protuberance  of  a very  singular  appearance,  which  is  occasioned  by 
an  insect,  (the,Cynips  Roste  of  Linnaeus  ;)  this  substance  was  formerly 
used  medicinally  in  calculous  diseases,  under  the  name  of  Bedeguar 
but  like  many  other  antiquated  remedies  of  equal  efficacy,  has  with 
much  propriety  been  long  since  rejected. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  or  heps  of  the  various 
species  of  dog  rose,  contain  much  saccharine  matter,  and  citric  acid  ; 
when  chewed,  they  have  a slight  acid  taste,  and  tinge  the  saliva  red  ; 
by  boiling  they  become  more  acid  and  tender. 

Formerly  the  fruit  was  considered  lith on triptic  ; and  the  roots 
were  recommended  in  hydrophobia  and  dysentery ; f but  in  modern 
practice  the  fruit  only  is  made  use  of  for  making  a conserve,  used 
chiefly  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  The  heps  of  the 
different  species  of  wild  rose  differ  in  flavour;  and  the  conserve  is 
prepared  indiscriminately  from  them  all,  hence  the  flavour  of  the 
conserve  varies  also  ; that  prepared  from  the  Rosa  Avensis,  or  field 
rose,  has  the  finest  flavour,  and  forms  a very  pleasant  sweetmeat. 
It  is  said  that  the  water  distilled  from  the  wild  rose  is  infinitely 
more  fragrant  than  that  distilled  from  the  various  species  of  the 
Rosa  Centifolia,  Damacena,  &c.  Haller  says,  “ Fragranta  ejus  olei 
“ omnia  alia  odoramenta  superat,  ut  inter  regia  dona  sit.”  We 
have  seen  water  distilled  from  several  varieties  of  the  wild  rose, 
and  can  add  our  testimony  in  favour  of  its  fragrancy. 

Off.  The  Fruit. 

Off.  Pp.  Conf.  Rosae  Can.  L.  E. 


ACONITUM  NAPELLUS. 

Large  Blue  Wolfsbane , Monk' s-hood,  Aconite. \ 

Class  Polyandria. — Order  Trig yn i a. 

JVat.  Ord.  Multisiliou je,  Linn.  Ranuncu;  ace.e,  Juss. 


* Vide  Gendornius  Cjnosbatologia,  p.  136,  sqq. 
t Vide  Herman  Diss.  de  Rosa. 

+ Fi|f.  a.  in  the  annexed  drawing,  represents  a plant  half  the  size  of  the  natural 
specimen  from  which  it  was  taken.  b.  A stamen  magnified,  c.  The  three  pistilla, 
attached  to  the  receptacle,  d.  A flower  of  the  natural  size,  spread  open,  shewing  the 
two  nectaries,  &c. 
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Gen^Char.  Calyx  0.  Petals  5,  the  highest  arched.  Nec- 
taries 2,  peduncled,  recurved.  Siliques  3 or  4. 

Spec.  Char.  Divisions  of  the  leaves  linear,  broader  above, 
scored  with  a line.  Capsules  3. 


The  aconite  is  a perennial  plant  indigenous  to  the  Alps  and  the 
mountainous  countries  of  German),  Austria,  and  Tartary,  now  very 
generally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  ornament  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses; * it  requires  a cool  shady  and  moist  situation  ; the  wild  plant 
is  said  to  be  the  most  active  ; by  cultivation  and  luxuriant  growth  in 
a rich  soil,  the  medicinal  properties  become  impaired,  f The  Aco- 
liitum  Napellus  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  more  feet ; the  root  is 
turnip-shaped  or  fusiform;  the  stalk  is  erect,  straight,  firm  and  leafy, 
terminating  in  a spike  of  flowers;  the  leaves  arC  palinated  and  many 
cleft,  on  the  upper  side  of  a dark  green,  the  under  side  whitish,  and 
stand  upon  large  foot-stalks ; the  upper  leaves  are  almost  sessile; 
the  flowers  stand  singly  on  the  peduncle,  and  are  composed  of  five 
purple  coloured  petals,  which  enclose  two  nectaries ; the  uppermost 
petal  is  arched  over  the  two  lateral  ones,  so  as  to  appear  helmet- 
shaped or  hooded  ; the  pistilla  are  from  three  to  five ; the  stamina 
numerous,  crowned  with  simple  roundish  antherae. 

Qualities  and  Properties.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  aconite 
have  very  little  smell,  but  a very  acrid  taste  when  chewed  ; the  leaves 
by  drying  lose  much  of  their  acrimony,  and  with  it,  oftentimes  much 
of  their  virtues.  Every  part  of  the  fresh  plant  is  strongly  poi- 
sonous,! but  the  root  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful,  and 
when  chewed,  at  first  imparts  a slight  sensation  of  acrimony,  but 
afterwards,  lancinating  pains,  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
panied with  an  insensibility  of  its  apex,  and  a pungent  heat  of  the 
lips,  mouth  and  throat;  these  symptoms  are  followed  with  general 


* Nineteen  species  of  the  Genas  Aconitum,  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic 
gardens.  The  Aconitum  Napellus  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  year  1596. 

Hort.  Cant. 

t Ray  Hist.  Plant,  p.  702. 

t The  Aconitum  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  vegeta- 
ble productions,  as  appears  from  their  fanciful  derivation  of  its  origin.  “ Ut  ab  Hecate 
“ inventum  aut  ex  Cerberi  spuma  enatum  pronunciarent.” 

The  Aconitum  Napellus  and  several  other  species  of  aconite  have  been  frequently 
eaten  by  mistake  for  other  plants,  and  produced  fatal  effects.  Vide  Bacon,  Philos. 
Trans,  vol.  xxxviii.p.  284.  Voeden.  Stirp.  Pempt.  1.  iv.  p.  442. 

A recent  case  of  a family  having  been  poisoned  by  monkshood  is  related  in  No.  167, 
(for  Nov,  1827),  of  the  London  Medical  Repository,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
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AC  ON  IT  UM  NAPELLUS. 


tremor  and  sensation  of  chilliness.  The  farina  of  the  anthers  if 
accidentally  blown  into  the  eyes,  has  been  known  to  cause  violent 
pain  and  swelling’ ; and  the  juice  applied  to  a wound  of  the  finger, 
not  only  produced  pain  in  the  hand  and  arm,  but  cardialgia,  great 
anxiety,  a sense  of  suffocation,  syncope,  (fee.  and  the  wounded  part 
sphacelated  before  it  came  to- suppuration.* 

Action  of  the  Aconitum  Napellus, f on  the  Animal 
Economy.  The  deleterious  effects  of  this  plant  are  produced 
(like  those  of  most  vegetable  poisons)  by  its  immediate  action  upon 
the  nervous  system  ; for  of  the  different  animals  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  it,  very  few  instances  are  recorded,  wherein,  upon  dis- 
section, traces  of  organic  disease  were  discovered. 

Orfila  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  experiments  on 
dogs: — 1st,  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  aconite  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  or  rectum,  or  injected  into  the  cellular  texture, 
produces  serious  symptoms,  followed  by  death  ; — 2nd,  that  it  acts  on 
the  human  species  as  on  dogs  ; — 3rd,  that  being  absorbed  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation,  it  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  more  especially  on  the  brain,  producing  a kind  of  mental  de- 
rangement ; — 4th,  that  it  likewise  causes  local  irritation  capable  of 
producing  inflammation  more  or  less  violent. 

The  usual  symptoms  produced  by  taking  into  the  stomach  a small 
quantity  of  the  fresh  leaves  or  roots  of  this  vegetable,  are  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  a sense  of  tightness  in  it  ; remarkable 
debility,  sickness,  bilious  vomiting  and  catharsis,  convulsive  motions 
of  the  face,  vertigo,  delirium,  dilated  pupils  and  death.  I 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Storck  appears  to  be  the 
first  who  gave  the  wolfsbane  internally  as  a medicine  ; and  since  his 
experiments  were  published  in  1702,  the  names  of  many  eminent  phy- 
sicians on  the  continent,  as  Kaempf,  Herz,  Juncker,  and  others,  may 
be  added  as  evidences  in  favour  of  its  efiieacy,  it  is  now  very  gene- 


* Rodder  in  Alberti  Jurisp.  Med.  t.  vi.  p.  724.  , 

t Several  other  species  of  aconite,  as  the  Aconitum  Cammarum  ; Aconitum  Anthera, 
and  Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  and  produce  symptoms  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  Aconitum  Napellus. 

+ The  root  was  given  by  way  of  experiment  to  four  condemned  criminals,  two  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1524  ; and  two  at  Prague,  in  1561;  of  whom  two  soon  perished,  the 
other  two,  with  great  difficulty  recovered.  Matthioli  in  Dioscoridis,  p.  768. 

The  following  remarkable  tact  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Sweden  :■ — -A  person  having 
eaten  some  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Napellus,  became  maniacal,  and  the  surgeon  who 
was  called  to  his  assistance  declared,  that  the  plant  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disorder; 
and  to  convince  the  company  that  it  was  perfectly  innocent  he  ate  freely  of  the  leaves; 
but  he  suffered  for  his  temerity,  for  soon  after  he  died  in  great  agony. 

Moraens,  I.  e.  1739,  p.  41 . 
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rally,  and  often  successfully  employed  in  Germany,  and  the  Northern 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  as  a remedy  for  obstinate  rheumatism, 
glandular  swelling,  venereal  nodes,  spina  ventosa,  anchylosis,  con- 
vulsive disorders,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  The  Aconitum  Napellus, 
when  administered  with  due  caution  ; * acts  as  a penetrating  stimulus, 
exciting  perspiration,  and  sometimes  the  urinary  discharge  ; f the 
diaphoretic  operation  of  the  aconite  is  considerably  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  antimonials. 

Preparations  and  Doses.  The  wolfsbane  is  usually  given 
in  the  form  of  extract,  or  expressed  juice  inspissated,  or  the  leaves 
dried  and  reduced  to  powder  ; in  prescribing  either  of  these  pre- 
parations, we  may  begin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  according  to  its 
effects  ; Odhelius  never  prescribed  less  than  two  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract for  a dose,  which  he  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  twenty-four 
hours  ; Dr.  Stoll  gave  it  in  such  extraordinary  large  quantities,  that 
we  must  suppose  that  the  virtues  of  his  extract  were  very  much  im- 
paired, either  by  long  keeping  or  in  the  preparation.  In  moderate 
doses,  the  use  of  this  medicine  may  be  continued  for  several  weeks, 
or  even  months,  with  decided  good  effects.  In  preparing  the  extract, 
Orfila  recommends  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  in  a water  bath, 
as  preferable  to  the  common  mode,  having  proved,  that  it  is  incom- 
parably more  active  and  certain  in  its  operation  than  when  prepared 
by  any  other  process. 

Kaempf  uses  the  following  tincture,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten 
minims,  increasing  the  dose  gradually  to  forty. 

R A conit:  Sicat  o j 

Spt.  Vini.  R.  vj  degere  per  dies  septem. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Aconite.  L. 

Slice.  Spiss.  Aconiti  Napelli.  Ed. 


* The  preparations  of  the  aconite  are  of  very  uncertain  powers,  varying  in  strength 
according  to  the  beat  employed  in  their  preparation  (i.  e.  the  extract  and  powder,)  hence 
in  beginning  with  a fresh  parcel  of  either  of  these  preparations,  we  should  go  back  to 
the  smallest  dose,  and  proceed  with  the  same  caution  as  at  first.  . 

f Bergius  describes  its  virtues  to  be  “ Pellens,  sudorifera,  diuretica,  subvertiginosa,* 
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HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER. 

Black  Henbane  * 


Class  Petandria.- — Order  Monogynia. 

M 

Nat.  Ord.  Solan eje,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  lobes  obtuse.  Sta- 
mens inclined  (or  bent).  Capsule  covered  with  a lid,  2-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  sinuate,  arnplexicaul.  Flowers  sessile. 


The  Genus  Hyoscyamus  contains  several  species,  most  of  which 
are  exotic. f The  Hyoscyamus  Niger  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  it  is  a biennial  plant,  very  common 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  so  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Kent ; and  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London;  it  is  usually  found  growing  on  the 
sides  of  dry  banks,  and  about  old  dunghills.  The  roots  of  this 
species  of  henbane,  are  fusiform,  long,  wrinkled,  and  externally  of 
a brown  colour,  internally  white.  The  first  season  (from  sowing  the 
seeds)  there  springs  up  a few  large  soft  leaves,  of  the  same  form  as 
those  on  the  stalks, — the  following  season,  the  stem  shoots  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  erect,  cylindrical,  and  dividing  into 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  more  branches ; the  leaves  are  placed 
irregularly  or  alternately  on  the  stems ; are  deeply  sinuated  on  the 
edges  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  surrounding  the  stalk  at  the  base  ; 
the  flowers  either  emerge  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves,  or  form  a spike 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  are  sessile,  and  mostly  grow  on  one  side 
of  the  stalk  ; the  calyx  is  pitcher  shaped,  5 cleft  and  permanent  ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel  shaped,  and  divided  into  5 
obtuse  segments  of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  reticulated  at  the  base 
with  purplish  veins;  ihe  filaments  are  inserted  ijuto  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  anthers  heart-shaped,  and  of  a deep  purple  colour;  the 
germen  is  roundish,  style  filiform,  stigma  round  ; capsule  ovate, 


* Fig,  a.  in  the  annexed  drawing,  represents  the  upper  branches  of  a plant,  the  flowers, 
leaves  and  capsules  a little  smaller  than  nature,  b.  The  corolla  cut  open  to  shew  the 
st<n»ens.  c.  Pericarp  containing  seeds,  d.  The  pistil. 

t Eight  species  are  known  and  cultivated  in  England.  Vide  Hort.  Cant. 
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bilocular  and  opens  transversely  by  a convex  lid,  and  contains 
numerous  small  oboval  brown  seeds ; the  leaves  and  stalks  are 
covered  with  soft  hair  or  down. 

Sensible  Properties  ; — Henbane  when  fresh  gathered  has  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell ; when  bruised  or  burnt,  its  smell  bears 
some  resemblance  to  tobacco  ; taste  when  chewed,  insipid  and 
mucilaginous ; the  dried  leaves  have  little  taste  or  smell,  the  watery 
infusion  is  of  a pale  yellow,  with  a faint  narcotic  smell,  but  very 
little  taste  ; the  yellow  colour  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
is  turned  to  an  olive  brown  ; diluted  alcohol  extracts  all  its  virtues. 
The  roots,  leaves,  and  seeds  possess  the  same  properties,  but  in 
different  degrees.  M.  Brandes  discovered  that  the  virtues  of  hen- 
bane, like  many  other  vegetables,  depend  intirelv  upon  a peculiar 
alkalied  substance,  which  he  named  Hyoscyamia.* 

Deleterious  Properties,  and  Action  of  Henbane  on 
the  Animal  Economy.  Toxocologists  have  ranked  the  black  hen- 
bane  among  the  narcotic  poisons;  and  from  the  time  of  Celsus,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  to  the  present  period,  many  cases  are  recorded 
of  the  poisonous  effects  produced  by  various  species  of  henbane,  when 
taken  internally,  or  applied  externally.  The  usual  symptoms  follow- 
ing an  over-dose  of  this  vegetable,  are  flushed  countenance,  loss  of 
speech,  delirium,  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  convulsions, 
followed  by  death.  Boerhaave,  it  is  stated,  experienced  a trembling 
and  intoxication,  in  consequence  of  preparing  a plaster,  in  which 
henbane  formed  part  of  the  composition.  It  is  related  by  Dr. 
Picard,  that  a glyster,  composed  of  the  decoction  of  the  roots  of 
henbane  administered  to  a ladv  labouring  under  an  ulcer  of  the 
womb,  gave  rise  to  the  following  symptoms;  face  flushed  and 
bloated,  stiffness  of  the  tongue,  loss  of  hearing,  stupor  and  drow- 
siness, hurried  respiration,  and  loss  of  motion  and  numbness  of  the 
right  arm,  leg,  and  thigh  ; and,  in  fact,  almost  every  symptom  charac- 
terizing a fit  of  apoplexy,  except  stertor  and  distortion  of  the  mouth. f 


* (The  seeds  of  the  Hyoscyamus  Niger  furnished  to  M.  Brandes.— Fixed  oil,  readily 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  19. G ; fixed  oil,  difficultly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  4.G ; 
fatty  substance,  analogous  to  cetine,  1.4;  malate  of  hyosejramine,  with  malates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  an  ammoniaeal  salt,  G.3  ; incrystallizable  sugar,  a trace;  gum, 
1.2  ; bassorine,  2.4  ; fecula,  1.5  ; woody  fibre,  2.G  ; pbyteumacolle,  3.4  ; soluble  albu- 
men, 0.8 ; hard  albumen,  3.7  ; malate  sulphate  (?)  and  phosphate  of  potass,  0.4  ; 
malate  of  lime,  0.4  ; malate  of  magnesia,  0.2  ; phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  2.4  ; 
wTater,  24.1 ; excess,  1.4  ; the  ashes  contained — carbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate  (?),  and 
liydrochlorate  of  potass;  carbonate  and  much  phosphate  of  lime  ; much  selica,  man- 
ganese and  iron,  and  a very  little  copper.) 

t Traite  de  Medecine  Legate,  tom.  iv.  p.  25,  Second  Edition. 
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Grunwald  has  seen  a decoction  of  the  roots  administered  as  a 
glyster,  give  rise  to  a furious  delirium.* 

The  active  properties  of  henbane,  and  the  effects  it  produces 
on  the  animal  economy,  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  vigour  of  the  plant,  when  gathered  ; Orfila  made  many  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  this;  and  proves  that  the  roots  and  leaves  are 
less  active  in  spring,  than  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  fully  developed. 

From  experiments  made  on  dogs,  with  various  preparations  of 
henbane,  Orfila  draws  the  following  conclusions  : — 1st,  that  the  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  this  plant,  produce  effects  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  active  properties  of  the  preparations,  these  depend- 
ing upon  the  full  developement  of  the  plant,  and  the  mode  of  making 
them;  2nd,  that  the  various  preparations  of  henbane  produce  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  whether  introduced  into  the  stomach,  applied  to 
the  cellular  texture,  or  injected  into  the  veins;  in  this  last  case  the 
effects  commence  more  rapidly  and  violent,  and  a very  small  quan- 
tity produces  death  ; 3rd,  that  they  do  not  produce  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  ; 4th,  that  they  are  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  exert  a remarkable  action  on  the  nervous  system, 
producing  the  various  symptoms  enumerated;  5th,  that  they  appear 
to  act  in  t lie  same  manner  upon  the  human  species  as  on  dogs.  It 
is  remarkable  that  goats  not  only  eat  this  plant  with  impunity,  but 
seem  remarkably  fond  it. 

The  black  henbane  and  some  other  species  of  the  Genus  Hyos- 
cyamus  have  been  long  known,  and  prescribed  as  remedial  agents  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  but,  like  most  other  very  active  vegetables,  had 
grown  into  disrepute,  probably  owing  to  the  many  untoward  acci- 
dents, arising  from  a want  of  due  caution  in  prescribing  a vegetable 
possessed  of  such  energetic  properties,  or  from  disappointments  in 
the  effects  produced,  from  the  inactive  properties  of  the  preparations 
made  use  of. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  We  are  probably  indebted 
to  Dr.  Stdrck,  of  Vienna,  for  a revival  of  this  valuable  narcotic  ; he 
prescribed  it  with  much  success  in  various  cases  where  an  anodyne 
was  indicated,  and  where  opium  would  not  be  admissible.  (It  is  now 
deservedly  come  into  general  use  in  this  country).  Henbane  exerts 
its  powers  by  allaying  inordinate  action,  and  mitigating  pain,  and 
with  this  intent  it  is  prescribed  in  a variety  of  diseases;  henbane 
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although  a powerful  anodyne,  is  free  from  the  constipating  effects  of 
opium,  it  often  acts  on  the  bowels  as  a gentle  aperient ; in  moderate 
doses,  it  generally  produces  undisturbed  sleep,  followed  by  recruited 
energy  of  the  animal  functions.  In  all  spasmodic  and  many  nervous 
diseases  it  is  given  with  decided  benefit ; in  rheumatism,  glandular 
swellings,  induration  of  the  mamma,  cancerous  and  scrofulous  swell- 
ings and  ulceration,  the  external  and  internal  use  of  henbane  is 
generally  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Of  late  years,  the 
extract  of  henbane,  in  solution,  has  been  much  used  by  surgeons, 
previous  to  operating  for  cataract,  for  dilating  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  ;*  and  in  contractions  of  the  iris,  a few  drops  of  the  solution 
is  dropped  in  the  eyes,  or  otherwise  applied  with  a camel’s-hair 
pencil.  The  most  powerful  effects  of  this  application  generally 
take  place  in  about  four  hours,  and  are  usually  over  in  ten  or  twelve; 
as  a topical  remedy,  the  bruised  leaves  combined  with  bread-crumb 
are  applied  in  the  form  of  poultice  ; in  cancerous  and  other  painful 
ulcers,  the  dried  leaves  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  the  sores,  or 
mixed  with  simple  ung:  generally  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 
The  smoke  arising  from  burning  the  seeds  of  henbane,  conveyed  to 
carious  teeth,  is  a popular,  and  often  an  effectual  remedy  in  tooth- 
ache. Henbane  is  generally  given  in  the  form  of  extract,  or  inspis- 
sated juice,  and  in  tincture,  the  former  in  doses  of  one  grain,  gradually 
increased  to  eight,  ten,  or  more  fora  dose,  two  or  three  times  a dav, 
the  latter  in  doses  from  ten  to  thirty  minims.  Dr.  Cullen  savs  he 
seldom  found  any  considerable  anodyne  effects  produced  from  less 
than  eight  or  ten  grains,  and  often  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
dose  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  in  maniacal  cases  it  has  been  increased  to 
thirty  grains  for  a dose.  In  phthisis  we  have  seen  it  prescribed  with 
much  advantage  in  abating  the  cough  and  procuring  rest. f In  spas- 
modic disease,  the  Tincture  Hyoscyami  will  often  afford  relief  where 
opium  fails  ; we  have  prescribed  it  in  spasm  of  the  gall  ducts,  in 
doses  of  thirty  or  forty  minims,  with  immediate  relief,  when  opium 
in  large  doses  had  no  effect;  in  tic-douloreux  we  have  seen  the  Ex- 
tract Hyoscyami  afford  considerable  relief,  and  in  an  adult  case  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  where  the  patient  was  suffering  the  most  excru- 
ciating torture,  we  prescribed  four  grains  of  the  extract  at  bed-time, 
by  which,  several  hours  of  calm  repose  were  obtained,  the  first  slit 
had  experienced  for  several  days. 


* Celsus  used  henbane  as  a collyrium  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

t Dr.  Donald  Munro  mentions  that  a young  lady  labouring  under  a deep  consumption, 
took  every  night,  for  some  months,  six  grains  of  the  Extract  Hyosciarni,  which  procured 
her  rest,  without  heating,  or  making  her  uneasy  in  the  night,  as  opiates  had  always  done. 
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Off.  The  Herb  and  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Hyosciami.  L.  Ed. 

Tinct.  Hyosciami.  Ed.  L.  and  D. 


ALTHAEA  OFFICINALIS. 

Marsh  - m a How . * 


Class  Monadelphia. — Order • Polyandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Column ace;e,  Linn.  Malvaceae,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  double,  exterior  9-cleft.  Arils  very 
numerous,  1-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  simple,  downy. 

This  species  of  Althaeaf  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  grows 
commonly  near  the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt  marshes ; it  is  found  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection  in  the  Romney  Marshes,  in  Kent : 
flowering  in  the  Autumn.  The  root  is  perennial,  long,  tough,  white 
and  fibrous;  the  stalk  grows  upright,  firm,  and  woolly,  somewhat 
branched  towards  the  top,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet;  the  leaves  are  elliptic  and  pointed,  with  a lobe  on  each  side, 
irregularly  serrated,  covered  with  a soft  down,  and  stand  upon  long 
round  foot-stalks;  there  are  two  stipules,  narrow,  and  placed  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf-stalk  ; the  calyx,  a double  perianthium,  the  exterior 
consisting  of  nine,  and  the  interior  of  five  narrow  pointed  segments ; 
corolla  composed  of  five  inversely  heart-shaped  petals ; stamina 
numerous,  united  at  the  base  into  a cylinder,  and  terminated  by  kid- 
ney shaped  anther® ; germen  orbicular,  style  cylindrical,  short,  and 
furnished  with  numerous  long  stigmata ; seed's  numerous,  kidney- 
shaped, placed  in  a circle,  and  covered  with  an  arillus. 

Properties.  Every  part  of  this  plant  abounds  with  mucilage, 
more  especially  the  roots,  a decoction  of  which,  yields  nearly  half 
the  weight  of  the  roots  employed,  of  a gummy  mucilaginous  matter, 
which  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsole,  and  “ differs  from  the  solu- 
“ tion  of  gum  arabic,  by  not  being  precipitated,  when  a solution  of 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a branch,  every  part  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  calyx,  c.  The 
stamina,  d.  The  pistillum.  e.  A seed. 

F Eleven  species  of  the  Altlwa  tribe  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Hort.  Cant. 
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“ silica  in  potasse  is  poured  into  it.”  * The  roots  are  long  and 
fibrous,  seldom  exceeding  the  thickness  of  a finger;  and  when 
peeled,  nearly  white;  and  the  whiter  they  are  when  dried,  the  more 
estimation  they  are  held  in.  The  leaves  yield  about  one-fourth  their 
weight  of  mucilage,  and  the  flowers  and  seeds  a much  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of 
this  plant,  reside  entirely  in  the  mucilaginous  matter,  hence  it  is 
commonly  employed  for  its  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities,  and 
| few  of  our  indigenous  plants  possess  those  qualities  in  so  high  a 
degree  ; a decoction  of  the  roots,  or,  leaves,  forms  an  excellent  drink, 
for  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  passages,  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  strangury,  &c.;  also  as  a demulcent,  in  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, coughs,  and  hoarseness,  and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
membranes  become  sharp  and  acrid.  As  a topical  remedy,  the 
leaves  or  roots  are  used  for  fomentations,  gargles,  and  enemas.  An 
unguentum  is  sold  under  the  name  of  marsh-mallow  ointment,  much 
esteemed  by  the  vulgar,  for  its  emollient  and  cooling  qualities,  and 
hence  it  is  in  great  request.  A very  favourite  and  fashionable 
lozenge,  called  P&te  de  Guimauve,  vel  pasta  Althaeae,  is  also  prepared 
from  the  roots. f 

Off.  The  Roots  and  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Syr.  Althceae.  L.  Ed. 

Decoct.  Althaea?  Officinal.  Ed. 
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Wild  Cucumber .J 

Class  Moncecia — Order  Syngenesia. 

Nat . Ord.  CucuRBiTACEiE,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male  Flower.  Calyx,  5-cleft.  Corolla 
5-parted.  Filaments  3. 

* Gray’s  Elements  of  Pharmacy.  . 

+ Pate  de  Guimauve,  Rad.  Althaea,  decort.  ^iij.  water  i.  gall.;  boil  to  four  pints, 
strain,  add  gum  arab.  Ifjss  : sacch.  alb.  ifeij . ; evaporate  to  an  extract;  then  take  from 
the  fire,  stir  it  quickly,  with  the  whites  of  12  eggs  previously  beaten  to  a froth ; add, 
while  stirring,  aq.  flo.  aurant.  ^ss.  Gray’s  Supplement,  p.  399. 

X In  the  annexed  drawing,  Fig.  a.  represents  a female  flower,  shewing  its  situation 
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Female  Flowers.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla 
5-parted.  Style  3-cleft.  Pome  bursting  elastically. 

Spec.  Char.  Pomes  hispid.  Tendrils  none. 


This  species  of  Momordica* *  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  June  and  July  ; the  roots  are  perennial,  but,  in  this 
country,  seldom  survive  through  the  winter  j however,  when  planted 
in  a warm  and  dry  soil,  and  the  seasons  have  proved  mild,  the  roots 
have  occasionally  lived  through  several  winters,  putting  forth  their 
stalks  every  spring;  it  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  the  year 
1506.  The  roots  of  the  Elate  riumf  are  large,  long,  and  fleshy,  and 
send  out  every  spring,  several  thick  rough  trailing  stalks,  which 
divide  into  many  branches  (like  the  common  cucumber,)  extending 
several  feet  each  way,  but  have  no  tendrils  ; the  leaves  are  irregularly 
heart  shaped,  slightly  serrated,  rough,  reticulated,  veined,  ot  a dark 
green  colour,  the  under  side  paler,  and  stand  upon  strong  petioles  ; 
the  calyx  consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  five  narrow  acute  segments  ; 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  of  a yellow 
colour,  reticulated  with  green  veins;  the  female  flowers  are  placed 
above  the  germen,  the  style  is  short  and  trifid,  and  each  part  termi- 
nated by  gibbous  stigmata;  in  the  male  flowers,  the  three  styles  are 
short  and  tapering,  two  of  which  have  cloven  antherae,  the  other  has 
a simple  one  ; the  fruit  is  large,  oblong,  hairy,  and  divided  into  three 
cells,  which  contain  many  flat  seeds. 

The  Elaterium  of  commerce  is  the  dried  juice  or  feculence  of  the 
wild  or  spurting  cucumber,  when  nearly  ripe;  obtained  as  it  flows 
from  the  fruit  when  cut,  without  using  any  pressure;  the  juice  is  let 
to  stand  for  a few  hours,  the  more  liquid  part  poured  off',  and  the 
sediment  dried  by  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere.  The  Elaterium 
obtained  by  the  above  method,  is  distinguished  on  the  continent  by 
the  name  of  white  Elaterium  ; another  kind  is  prepared  by  strongly 
pressing  out  the  juice,  and  applying  heat  to  evaporate  it  to  a proper 
consistence  ; this  extract  is  known  by  the  name  of  Elaterium  Nigrum  ; 


above  the  germen.  &.  A male  flower,  c.  A double  anthera.  cl.  The  germen,  mounted  by 
the  trifid  style,  each  part  sustaining  an  oblong  gibbous  stigma.  We  bad  not  room  in 
our  drawing  to  shew  the  fruit  of  its  full  size  ; but  the  germen  represents  very  perfectly 
the  fruit  in  miniature. 

* Seven  species  of  the  Genus  Momordica  are  known  and  cultivated -in  England. 

Vide  Horti  Cant . 

t The  specific  name  Elaterium  was  given  this  species  of  cucumber  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  violence  with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  separates  from  the  stalk,  bursts  and 
sheds  its  seed  ; from  the  same  cause  it  has  been  named  Noli  me  tangere. 
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its  properties  are  less  active  than  the  former  extract.  We  are  told, 
that  half  a bushel  of  the  fruit  yielded  only  two  drachms  of  the  proper 
extract,  or  Elaterium  Album,  and  that  forty  cucumbers  yielded  no 
more  than  six  grains.* 

Chemical  Properties  and  Qualities  of  Elaterium. 
The  sensible  qualities  of  the  inspissated  juice  is  not  remarkable, 
either  to  the  taste  or  smell  ; when  chewed  it  is  slightly  bitter,  and 
warms  the  throat  and  fauces.  The  Elaterium  Album  (as  it  is  called,) 
is  of  a pale  greenish  grey,  without  smell,  dry,  brittle,  and  powerfully 
cathartic  ; the  Elaterium  Nigrum  is  of  a darker  green,  and  has  a 
resinous  appearance.  Elaterium  is  inflammable,  and  readily  dissolves 
in  water;  spirit  of  wine  dissolves  only  about  one-tenth.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Paris,  Elaterium  contains,  water  4 parts, 
extractive  *26,  gluten  5,  woody  matter  25,  fecula  (or  starch)  28, 
elatin  and  bitter  principle  12. 

Elatin,  or  Elatine,  Dr.  Paris  considers  to  be  anew  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, and  describes  it  to  be  of  a green  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
soft,  inflammable,  and,  when  burning,  diffusing  an  aromatic  odour; 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol ; giving  a fine  green  colour 
to  the  spirit.  To  this  vegetable  principle  (i.  e.  Elatin)  the  medicinal 
properties  of  Elaterium  are  due. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Every  part  of  the  Momor- 
dica.  Elaterium  is  possessed  of  purgative  properties, j-  but  the  dried 
fecula  of  the  fruit  (i.  e.  Elaterium)  is  the  only  part  now  used  medi- 
cinally. Elaterium  possesses  properties  powerfully  cathartic,  and 
was  frequently  employed  as  such  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physi- 
cians, and  its  use  has  since  been  much  recommended  in  hydropic 
cases,  by  Pauli,  Sydenham,  Lister,  and  others.  S.  Pauli  appears  to 
have  employed  this  medicine  with  great  success,  yet,  from  its  power- 
ful effects,  thinks  it  should  not  be  used  until  the  milder  purgatives 
have  failed  ; it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  cathartics  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  requires  to  be  prescribed  with  due  caution. 
Elaterium  in  doses  of  grss.  to  gr.  iij.  generally  proves  powerfully 
cathartic.  Dr.  Woodville  says,  “ The  most  prudent  and  effectual 
“'way  in  which  dropsies  are  now  treated  by  this  remedy,  is  by 
“ repeating  it  at  short  intervals  in  small  doses/’ 

Off.  The  fresh  fruit  when  almost  ripe. 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Elaterii.  L. 

Elaterium.  D. 


* Gray’s  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

+ Ridicum  vis  cathartic  am  major  est  quam  folioruin,  minor  vero  qiram  fructuum. 
Geoff. 


CROTON  TIGLIUM. 


Purging  Croton .* 


Class  MoNCECIA. — Order  MoNADELPHiA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Tricocea:,  Linn.  Euphorbia:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  cylindrical,  5-toothed.  Corolla 
of  five  petals,  Stamens  ten  to  fifteen. 

Female.  Calyx  polyphillus.  Corolla  O. 
Styles  three,  bifid.  Capsule  trilocular.  Seed  one. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous. 
Stem  arboreus. 


The  Croton  Tiglium  is  indigenous  to  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
China,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  The  Genus  Croton  contains  up- 
wards of  ninety  species,  f of  which  the  Tiglium  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sessing purgative  qualities.  It  appears  that  the  natives  of  the  East 
have  for  centuries  past  been  well  acquainted  with  the  purgative  effects 
of  the  seeds.  In  Europe,  the  seeds  have  been  long  known  under  the 
names  of  Grana  Tiglii,  and  Grana  Molucca,  J and  formerly  prescribed 
as  a drastic  purge. 

This  species  of  croton  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  ; 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  are  covered  with  a soft  bark,  of  a 
blackish  colour,  the  younger  branches  green,  with  a reddish  tinge; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate-acuminate,  serrated,  smooth,  and  of 
a bright  green  (having  two  glands  seated  on  the  base),  and  stand  on 
petioles  about  one-fourth  their  length  ; the  flowers  are  in  erect, 
simple  terminating  racemes ; the  calyx,  in  the  male  flower,  is  cylin- 
drical, and  five-toothed  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  straw 
coloured  petals ; the  stamina  from  ten  to  fifteen  ; in  the  female  flower, 
the  calyx  is  divided  into  many  obtuse  segments,  and  reflected  under 
the  germen  ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  styles  are  three  and  bifid  ; 
the  capsule  is  trilocular  and  smooth,  and  contains  three  seeds. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses.  Every  part  of  this  tree 


* Fig  a.  represents  a sprig,  shewing  the  racemes  of  male  an<P  female  flowers. 
b.  Female  flower,  c.  Male  (lower,  d.  Capsule,  e.  Seed. 

f Nineteen  species  are  cultivated  in  Britain.  Vide  Hort.  Cant. 

X The  name  Grana  Molucca,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Molucca  Islands,  from 
whence  the  seeds  were  formerly  exported  into  Europe. 
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possesses  medical  properties  ;* **  in  the  Eastern  nations  it  is  valued 
for  its  purgative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  qualities;  the  seeds  have 
a nauseous,  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  purge  sharply  in  doses  of  one 
grain  ;f  the  roots  are  likewise  powerfully  cathartic,  and  are  used  in 
Batavia,  and  other  parts,  as  a specific  for  the  dropsy  ; the  wood  of 
the  trunk  and  branches,  in  small  doses,  acts  upon  the  skin  and 
kidneys,  and  the  leaves  in  powder  are  used  by  the  Japanese,  as  a 
topical  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents. 

In  this  country,  the  fixed  oil,  expressed  from  the  seed,  has  been 
lately  brought  into  general  use,  through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Conwell : 
and  the  valuable  scientific  and  chemical  experiments  of  Mr.  Frost, 
Dr.  Nimmo,  and  others,  have  contributed  not  a little  in  rescuing  a 
valuable  medicine  from  that  oblivion  into  which  it  had  sunk,  J in  con- 
sequence of  the  untoward  accidents  frequently  produced  by  its  use. 

The  oil  of  croton  is  of  an  orange  or  deep  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
peculiar  smell,  sui  generis:  and  of  an  extremely  acrid  and  pungent 
taste.  The  genuine  oil,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  minims,  proves 
powerfully  cathartic ; its  effects  are  generally  very  rapid,  frequently 
supervening  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  ; and  in  cases  of  obsti- 
nate constipations,  when  other  medicines  have  failed,  it  will  be  found 
a valuable  remedy.  Where  the  oil  of  commerce  is  used,  the  greatest 
caution  will  be  required  in  prescribing  it;  in  most  instances,  one 
minim  (or  even  less,  if  the  oil  be  genuine)  will  be  found  to  produce 
copious  evacuations;  and  we  would  by  no  means  recommend  a 
repetition  of  that  dose  for  at  least  some  hours.  The  safest,  and  per- 
haps the  best,  way  of  administering  the  croton  oil,  is  in  combination 
with  other  aperients,  § to  increase  their  active  properties  : the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  a useful  combination — 

R.  Ol.  Tiglii,  m.  ij.;  Fil.  Colocynth,  9 ij.  Ft.  massa  et  divid.  in 
pilul.  decern  ; from  two  to  three  of  these  pills  may  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  if  necessary. 

* See  Dr.  Ainslie’s  Materia  Medica  of  Hindostan. 

+ The  purgative  properties  of  the  seeds  reside  in  a fixed  oil,  which  can  be  separated 
by  expression  in  the  way  in  which  castor,  and  other  fixed  oils,  are  usually  obtained. 

$ “ The  oil  of  croton,  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  year  1630,  and  was  em- 

**  ployed  internally  with  success  by  several  physicians.  In  1632,  Artus  Gyselius 
1 “ extolled  it  in  dropsy.  In  the  Herbarium  Amboinense  of  Rumphius,  published  at 
“ Amsterdam,  1750,  by  Bermann,  a description  of  the  croton  is  contained  ; the  seeds 
“ of  which,  says  the  author,  yield  on  expression  an  oil,  which,  when  taken  in  the  dose 
“ of  one  drop  in  Canary  wine,  was  at  that  time  a common  purgative.” 

Appendix  to  Mayendie’s  Formulary , by  R.  Dunglison,  M.  D. 

§ One  of  the  best  modes  of  exhibiting  the  01.  Tiglii,  is  in  combination  with  the 
Ol.  Papav.  or  01.  Amygd.  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of 
either  of  the  latter,  the  mode  recommended  in  Hufeland  Journal  der  practishen  Heil- 
kunde,  for  making  artificial  castor  oil. 
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Where  patients  are  incapable  of  swallowing-,  a drop  or  two  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue  will,  in  general,  operate  powerfully  ; and  a few 
drops  rubbed  round  the  umbelicus,  have  produced  a purgative 
effect.* 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Frost  and  Dr.  Nimmo  go  to  ascertain  the 
quantum  of  active  matter,  in  a given  quantity  of  the  seeds;  and 
also  the  purity  of  the  oil,  commonly  sold  as  croton  oil  ; and,  from 
their  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  oil  of  commerce  is  usually  very 
much  adulterated,  and  differing  in  strength  nearly  ten-fold  : the 
consequence  of  prescribing  a medicine  of  such  unequal  powers  must 
be  obvious. 

Chemical  Properties  and  Analysis.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Frost,  one  hundred  grains  of  the  seeds  consist  of 
32  shell,  68  kernel.  “ One  hundred  grains  of  the  seed  were  digested 
“ in  three  drachms  of  sulphuric  aether,  sp.  grav.  71,  and  afforded 
25  grains  of  fixed  oil.  Thirty-two  grains  of  the  oil  were  put  into 
<(  a Florence  cask,  containing  some  alcohol  previously  digested  on 
“ olive  oil,  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  dissolving  any  of  the  oil  of  the 
“ Croton  Tiglium  seed.  The  mixture  was  now  agitated,  and  then 
“ passed  through  a filter  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the 
“ filtered  solution  was  then  evaporated  without  heat,  and  yielded  — 
“ Active  matter  (soluble  in  alcohol  and  aether)  combined  with  a 


“ very  small  portion  of  fixed  oil  8.5  grs. 

<(  Inert  fixed  oil  23.5 


32  grs/'t 

Dr.  Nimmo,  of  Glasgow,  has  found  100  parts  of  this  oil  to  con- 
sist of  45  per  cent,  of  an  acrid  purgative  principle,  soluble  in 
volatile  and  fixed  oils,  alcohol  and  sulphuric  aether  ; and  55  per- 
cent. of  a bland  oil,  (resembling  oil  of  olives,)  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  croton  oil  of  commerce  being  very  generally  adulterated 
with  some  of  the  cheaper  fixed  oils,  Dr.  Nimmo  has  made  some 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  this  fraud.  Dr.  Nimmo 
digested  the  suspected  oil  in  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  a less  pro- 
portion, if  mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  a larger  proportion  if  adulterated 
with  castor  oil;  but  it  is  evident,  the  test  must  fail,  if  the  adultera- 
tion were  with  a combination  of  both  oils. 

Off.  The  oil  expressed  from  seeds. 


* Ainslie’s  Materia  Medica. 
+ Vide  Lancet,  vol.  ix. 
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DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 

Fox- glove* 

Class  Didynamia. —Order  Angiospermia. 

Nat . Ord.  Lurida:,  Linn.  Scrophularia:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  deleft. 
Capsules  egg-shaped,  2-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Calyx-\e aflets,  egg-shaped,  acute.  Corols 
obtuse,  upper  lip  intire. 


Fuchsius  (in  his  Hist.  Stirp.  1542)  is  the  first  author  who  notices 
fox-glove,  from  him  it  received  the  name  of  Digitalis,  in  allusion  to 
the  German  name  Fingerhut,  (which  signifies  a finger  stall),  from 
the  blossoms  resembling  the  finger  of  a glove. 

The  Digitalis  Purpurea  is  a biennial  plant,  indigenous  to  these 
countries  ;f  it  is  found  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  on  mountains, 
on  elevated  banks  and  hedgerows;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
the  first  season  it  produces  only  a few  large  rough  oblong  leaves  ; 
the  following  spring  the  flowering  stem  shoots  up,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  obscurely  angular  and  leafy,  termi- 
nating in  a spike  of  purple  flowers  the  lower  leaves  are  large,  oblong, 
egg-shaped,  serrated,  covered  with  a soft  down  or  hair,  and  stand 
on  short  fleshy  footstalks,  the  upper  leaves  are  much  smaller,  and 
spear-shaped ; the  blossoms  are  numerous,  mostly  growing  from 
one  side  ; the  calyx  is  permanent  and  deeply  cut  into  five  segments ; 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  bell-shaped  and  bulging,  of  a purple 
colour,  contracted  at  the  base  into  a tube,  the  border  divided 
into  four  obtuse  unequal  segments,  mottled  within,  resembling 
small  eyes ; the  filaments  are  four  and  crooked,  two  of  which  are 


* The  annexed  drawing  represents  a plant  of  half  the  natural  size,  (taken  from  nature,) 
excepting  a portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  some  large  leaves  which  were 
removed  to  allow  room  to  shew  the  spike  of  blossoms.  Fig.  a.  the  stamina,  b.  Capsule. 
c.  Calyx,  d.  Style  supporting  the  cloven  stigma,  e. 

t The  Genus  Digitalis  comprises  many  species,  of  which  the  Digitalis  Purpurea  is 
[j  the  only  one  indigenous  to  Britain,  eighteen  species  of  Digitalis  are  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens.  Hurt,  Cant. 

t The  specific  name  of  Purpurea  is  ill  applied,  there  being  a variety  of  the  Digitalis 
Purpurea  with  white  flowers,  but  less  common  in  the  wild  state  than  the  purple  : the 
purple  variety  varies  also,  very  much,  in  depth  of  colour. 

VOL.  I. 
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short ; anthers  yellow ; pistillum  greenish,  style  simple,  stigma 
cloven,  of  a pink  colour  ; capsules,  egg-shaped,  two-celled  ; each 
cell  containing  numerous  small  angular  seeds;  the  roots  are  fusiform, 
fibrous,  and  knotty. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Every  part  of  the 
fox-glove  is  possessed  of  a very  nauseous  bitter  taste,  joined  with 
some  degree  of  acrimony,  the  strength  of  which  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  plant,  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.*  The  leaves  have  but 
little  smell  when  green,  but  acquire  a slight  narcotic  smell  by  drying  : 
the  infusion  is  of  a pale  olive  green,  having  the  taste  and  odour  of 
the  plant ; the  colour  of  the  infusion  is  rendered  darker,  by  sulphate 
of  iron  ; nitrate  of  silver  produces  a violet,  and  muriate  of  mercury 
a yellowish  precipitate  ; galls  or  emetic  tartar  do  not  produce  any 
precipitate.  The  tincture  is  rendered  milky  by  water. f M. 
Bidault  de  Villiers,  who  wrote  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
purple  fox-glove,  chemically  analized  six  drachms  of  the  dried 
leaves,  the  product  as  follows  : “ 1st,  two  drachms,  fifty  grains  of 

watery  extract ; 2nd,  twelve  grains  of  spirituous  extract ; 3rd, 
“ a peculiar  precipitate,  eight  grains,  and  two  drachms  fifty  grains 
“ of  an  inert  powder,  which  gave  by  the  action  of  reagents,  six 
“ grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  two  grains  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  three 
“ grains  of  sandy  quartz,  two  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime,  one 
“ grain  of  sulphate  of  potass,  traces  of  sulphate,  muriate  of  lime, 
“ and  of  carbonated  alkali;  and  one  grain  of  charcoal.”]; 

The  active  properties  of  digitalis  appear  to  depend  upon  a par- 
ticular immediate  principle  or  alkali,  analogous  to  that  of  many  other 
vegetables.  M.  Augustus  Le  Itoyer,  analized  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  purple  fox-glove,  and  obtained  from  it,  a quantity  of 
brown  ponderous  substance,  possessing  many  of  the  qualities 
approximating  to  a vegetable  alkali ; to  this  substance  he  gave  the 
name  o i Digituline.  M.  Augustus  Le  Royer  made  many  experi- 
ments with  this  substance  on  living  animals,  the  result  of  which 
proves  it  to  possess  the  active  qualities  of  digitalis,  in  a very  con- 
centrated state.  A middle  sized  dog  was  killed  in  five  minutes  by 
injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  half  an  ounce  of  water  containing  a 
grain  and  a half  of  digitaline  in  solution  ; half  a grain  of  the  same 


* Withering,  who  preferred  the  leaves  to  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  observes, 
u These  vary  greatly  in  their  efficacy  at  diffierent  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  perhaps, 
u at  different  stages  of  their  growth  and  recommends  that  they  should  be  gathered 
after  the  flowering  stem  has  shot  up,  and  about  the  time  the  blossoms  are  coming  forth. 

+ Gray’s  Elements. 

f Essai  sur  les  Proprieties  Medicinaies  de  la  Digitale  Pourpree,  par  le  Docteur 
Bidault  Villiers,  3d.  edit.  p.Gl,  Paris,  1812. 
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substance,  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  warm  water,  being  injected 
into  the  veins  of  a cat  the  animal  expired  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  minutes.  For  more  particulars  on  this  interesting  subject,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  a paper  on  digitaline,  (vide  Lancet,  voL  ii. 
p.  536.) 

Action  of  Fox-glove  on  the  Animal  Economy.  Since 

« 

the  time  of  Fuchsius,  many  authors*  have  noted  the  powerful  effects 
produced  by  fox-glove  on  the  animal  frame,  and  most  of  them  have 
considered  it  as  possessing  very  deleterious  properties  : by  modern 
writers  on  toxicology  it  is  ranked  among  the  narcotic  poisons. 
Fox-glove  in  substance,  and  its  various  preparations,  when  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses,  or  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  produces 
violent  and  distressing  sickness  and  purging ; followed  by  vertigo, 
dimness  of  sight,  delirium,  syncope  and  death.  The  effects  of 
fox-glove  on  the  arterial  system  is  generally  to  diminish  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  in  a remarkable  degree,  although  it  has  sometimes 
the  opposite  effect,  greatly  increasing  the  frequency  of  the-  pulse 
and  heat  of  the  body.  Orfila,*in  his  general  system  of  toxicology, 
relates  many  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  and  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  from  them  : 1st,  that  the  powder  of  fox-glove,  its 
watery  and  resinous  extracts,  and  its  tincture,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  energetic  poisons  in  a certain  dose  ; 2nd,  that  all  these  prepara- 
tions begin  by  acting  as  emetics  ; 3rd,  that  the  action  is  much  less 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  prevented,  than 
when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  applied  to  the  cellular  sub- 
stance; 4th,  that  the  resinous  extract  appears  to  act  especially  on 
the  heart,  or  blood  — since  this  fluid  is  constantly  found  coagulated, 
immediately  after  death,  whenever  this  extract  has  been  applied  to 
the  cellular  texture,  or  introduced  into  the  stomach  ; 5th,  that  the 
fox-glove  acts  upon  the  human  species  as  upon  dogs. 

Treatment.  When  deleterious  symptoms  arise  from  an  over- 
dose of  fox-glove,  (or  the  plant  has  been  eaten  by  mistake)  the 
usual  remedies  required  where  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken, 
should  be  immediately  administered,  and  for  which  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  article  Lactuca. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Digitalis,  when  administered 
with  due  caution,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants; 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  its  effects  are  generally  to  diminish 
the  irritability  of  the  system,  to  retard  the  velocity  of  the  pulse, 
and  increase  the  action  of  the  aborbents  and  urinary  discharge. 


* Boeilmave,  HalLcr,  Parkinson,  Murray,  Gerarcle,  &c.  &c. 
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Hence  it  has  been  recommended  in  a great  variety  of  diseases ; and 
from  its  remarkable  property  of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation, it  is  a valuable  and  powerful  addition  to  the  lancet,  in 
many  inflammatory  diseases,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  several  cases  of 
acute  hepatitis  and  pneumonia,  in  active  hsemorrhagies  and  phthisis. 
In  spasmodic  asthma,  palpitation,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  it  pro- 
duces decidedly  good  effects.  In  most  anasarcous  and  dropsical 
effusions,  it  is;one  of  the  most  powerful  diuretics  we  have:  as  a topical 
remedy  it  has  been  applied  advantageously  to  scrofulous  tumours. 

This  active  medicine  demands  great  judgment  and  circumspection 
in  those  who  administer  it,  and,  as  Withering  observes,  “ the  doses 
are  not  to  be  repeated  too  quickly,  or  an  injurious  quantity  may  be 
taken  before  any  of  the  signals  of  forbearance  appear.”  The 
general  rule  which  he  gives,  is  to  stop  the  exhibition  of  it  as  soon  as 
it  appears  to  act,  either  on  the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  or  the  bowels. 
In  diseases  accompanied  with  increased  sensibility  and  irritability, 
such  as  phthisis,  haemoptysis,  scrofula,  &c.  more  caution,  if  possible, 
is  required  in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  than  in  dropsy  ; hence 
it  should  be  given  in  smaller  doses.  In  pulmonary  consumption,  its 
virtues  have  been  much  over-rated  ; in  the  earlier  stages,  it  generally 
abates  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  moderating  the  hectic  heat  and 
cough  ; but  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease  it  is  rarely  admissible, 
in  consequence  of  its  depressing  power.  Dr.  Gregg  relates  two 
cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  it  produced  a copious  ptyalism. 

Preparations  and  Doses.  The  fox-glove  is  given  in  sub- 
stance, in  infusion,  and  in  tincture ; alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  medicines.  The  exsiccated  leaves  are  now  generally  preferred 
to  the  fresh  plant.*  The  dried  leaves  in  powder,  may  be  given  from 
one  to  three  grains,  twice  a day,  or  in  smaller  doses  at  shorter 
intervals,  so  as  gradually  to  remove  many  dropsical  disorders, 
without  producing  any  other  than  mild  diuretic  effects,  and  without 
any  interruption  to  its  use,  till  the  cure  is  completed  ; in  various 
cases  of  dropsy  many  other  diuretics  may  be  advantageously  joined 
with  it;  such  as  spt.  aether  nit.  supertart  potasse,  acetate  of  potasse, 


* Dr.  Withering  preferred  the  dried  leaves  to  any  other  preparation,  and  prescribed 
them  to  be  given  in  powder  or  in  infusions,  arid  gives  the  following  directions  for  pre- 
paring the  powder: — “ The  leaf-stalk  and  mid-rib  of  the  leaves  should  he  rejected,  and 
the  remaining  part  should  he  dried,  either  in  the  sun  shine,  or  on  a tin  pan  or  pewter 
“ dish  before  the  fire  ; if  well  dried  they  rub  down  to  a beautiful  green  powder,  care 
“ must  be  taken  that  the  leaves  be  not  scorched  in  drying,  and  thejr  should  not  be 
“ dried  more  than  what  is  requisite  to  allow  of  their  being  readily  reduced  to  powder.” 
As  the  fox-glove  loses  much  of  its  active  properties  by  exposure  to  the  light,  the  leaves 
or  powder  should  be  kept  carefully  covered  in  a dark  place  ; the  bottle  containing  the 
tincture  should  likewise  be  covered  with  a bladder,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light. 
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the  various  preparations  of  squill,  gum  ammoniac,  &c.  and  a small 
addition  of  opium  is  generally  useful,  particularly  if  the  digitalis 
purges.  The  tincture  may  be  generally  given  in  doses  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops ; in  some  cases  of  mania,  it  has  been  given  in  much 
larger  doses,  sixty  or  more  drops  have  been  given  for  a dose.  The 
fresh  plant  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  infusion,  but  where  a 
liquid  medicine  is  preferred,  one  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves,  infused 
for  four  hours  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  adding  to  the  strained 
liquor,  an  ounce  of  spt.  cinnam.,  or  spt.  junip.  comp,  will  be  found 
preferable  to  an  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves ; of  this  infusion,  one 
ounce  may  be  taken,  two  or  three  times  in  a day. 

Off.  The  leaves  and  seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinct.  Digitalis,  L.  E.  D.  Decoct.  Digitalis,  D. 

Infusum  Digitalis,  L.  E. 


LACTUCA  VIROSA, 

Strong  Scented  Lettuce  .* 

Class  Syngenesia. — Order  ^Equalts. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  SemiflosculoSjE,  Linn. 
ClCHGRACEiE,  JuSS. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical, 
its  scales  membraneous  at  their  margin.  Pappus  simple, 
stipitate.  Seeds  polished. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  horizontal,  toothed,  the  keel  prickly. 


The  generic  name  given  this  tribe  of  plants  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  juice  bearing  a great  resemblance  to  milk  ; the 
specific  name,  Virosa,  from  its  possessing  deleterious  properties. 

The  Lactuca  Virosaf  is  a biennial  plant,  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Britain;  flowering  in  July  and  August,  delighting  in  gravelly 
rubbishy  soils : usually  found  growing  on  the  sides  of  roads,  fields, 


* Fig’,  a.  represents  the  superior  part  of  a plant  with  the  (lower  of  the  natural  size. 
b.  A lloret  (magnified. ) c.  A seed,  with  its  pappus. 

+ Fourteen  species  of  the  Genus  Lactuca  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic 
gardens.  Hurt . Cant. 
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and  about  old  walls.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  straight,  covered 
with  scattered  prickles,  and  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  height; 
towards  the  superior  part  it  is  furnished  with  a few  branches,  which 
are  alternate  and  slender;  the  inferior  leaves  are  oblong,  amplexical, 
auriculated  at  the  base,  sometimes  lobed,  unequally  dentated  and 
thorny  on  their  upper  side  ; the  superior  are  arrow-shaped  and  entire, 
the  midrib  armed  with  short  spines  on  the  under  side  ; the  bracteas 
are  cordate  and  pointed  ; the  calyx  is  oblong,  pointed,  and  nearly 
cylindrical,  imbricated,  and  formed  of  straight,  elongated,  pointed, 
unequal  scales,  membraneous  on  the  edges  ; the  flowers  are  com- 
pound, disposed  in  small  clusters;  the  florets  are  monopetalous, 
hermaphrodite,  ligulated,  and  dentated  ; the  filaments  are  five,  anthers 
united  into  a cylindrical  tube  ; the  germen  ovate,  style  slender,  the 
length  of  the  stamen  5 stigmata,  two  and  reflected  ; seeds  oblong, 
compressed,  striated,  of  a dark  brown,  and  crowned  by  a soft, 
fleeting  pappus. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  contains  a viscid,  bitter,  milky  juice,  of  a 
very  disagreeable  smell.  In  this  juice  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to 
reside.  Dioscorides  describes  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  juice  as 
dearly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy,  and  its  effect,  according 
to  Haller,  are  powerfully  narcotic;  from  recent  analysis,  it  is  found 
to  contain  an  alkali  analogous  to  morphia,  and  on  which  no  doubt 
its  active  properties  depend. 

Action  of  the  Strong  Scented  Lettuce  on  the  Ani- 
mal Economy.  The  strong  scented  lettuce  has  been  ranked 
among  the  narcotic  poisons  ; but  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila  and 
others,  the  fresh  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  active 
properties.*  The  extract  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed 
juice,  possesses  more  energetic  properties;  and  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  two  drachms,  invariably  proved  fatal  to  dogs,  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  even  applied  to 
the  cellular  texture. f 

The  general  symptoms  produced  were,  efforts  to  vomit,  vertigo, 
slight  convulsive  movement,  great  drowsiness,  followed  by  death. 

Dissection  threw  no  particular  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  The 
alimentary  canal  scarcely  shewed  any  appearance  of  inflammation, 
and  the  sanguiferous  system  presented  the  usual  appearance  as  in 


* A strong  dog  was  made  to  swallow  one  pound  and  a half  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
strong  scented  lettuce,  without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience. 

Orjila,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

+ 1 ide  Orfila  on  Poisons,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G0. 
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cases  of  poisoning  by  narcotics.  We  have  heard,  however,  that  the 
extract  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  in  the  day, 
without  producing  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  those  cases  it  could  not  have  been  good,  otherwise 
we  must  suppose  that  the  strong  scented  lettuce  was  more  poisonous 
to  dogs  than  to  man. 

Treatment  in  case  of  poisoning.  Should  deleterious 
symptoms  follow  an  over  dose  of  this  narcotic,  either  of  the  recent 
plant  or  any  of  its  preparations,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effectually 
evacuating  the  stomach,  by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  copper,  followed  by  cathartics  and  stimulating  clysters  ; 
should  stupor  or  much  drowsiness  attend,  the  head  should  be  relieved 
by  venesection  and  cold  affusions,  blisters  and  stimulants  to  the  feet ; 
when  the  poison  has  been  effectually  evacuated  from  the  stomach, 
but  not  till  then,  diluted  vegetable  acids,  may  be  drank  freely,  and 
alternately,  with  hot  tea  or  coffee. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna, 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  Lactuca  Virosa*  into  repute,  he  states 
that  in  addition  to  its  narcotic  properties,  it  is  a powerful  diuretic, 
that  it  likeube  promotes  all  the  secretions,  and  that  by  attenuating 
viscid  humours,  it  removes  visceral  obstructions  ; that  in  recent  cases 
of  dropsy  proceeding  from  debility,  the  extract  in  doses  of  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a day  proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a cure, 
but  that  in  inveterate  cases,  accompanied  with  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  to  three  drachms;  Dr. 
Collin  also  states,  that  he  successfully  treated  nineteen  cases  of 
dropsy  out  of  twenty,  with  the  extract  of  this  plant.  We  are  told 
by  Quarinf  that  he  never  experienced  any  good  effects  from  its  use. 
The  usual  mode  of  exhibiting  the  Lactuca  Virosa,  is  in  the  form  of 
extract,  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  to 
a proper  consistence. 

The  Lactuca  Sativa,  the  Cultivated  or  Garden 
Lettuce.  This  species  of  Lettuce  as  the  name  implies,  is  the 
cultivated  species,  so  much  and  so  generally  esteemed  as  a salad. 

0 

Under  the  name  of  Sativa,  are  comprehended  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  cos,  and  cabbage  lettuce.  As  the  properties  of  all 
these  varieties  are  the  same,  they  may  be  used  indiscriminately  for 
medicinal  purposes. 


* Observ.  Circa  Morb.  p.  6. 
t Aniinadv,  Pract.  p.  188. 
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Properties.  The  garden  lettuce,  when  young,  and  at  the  time 
it  is  usually  cut  for  salad,  possesses  an  abundance  of  a bland,  cooling, 
pellucid  fluid  ; but  as  the  flower  stem  shoots  up,  this  fluid  becomes  an 
opaque,  milky  juice,  of  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  which,  by  evapo- 
rating in  the  air,  and  becoming  dry,  turns  brown.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  John,  of  Berlin,  this  juice  has  been  found  “ to 
“ consist  of  water,  caoutchouc  as  its  principle  solid  constituent,  a 
“ trace  of  resin,  a small  quantity  of  bitter  extractive, and  phosphates, 
“ muriates  and  sulphates.” 

From  this  analysis  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  is  a very  inert  sub- 
stance, as  caoutchouc,  which  he  gives  as  its  principal  solid  constituent, 
has  little  or  no  medicinal  properties  ; we  know  however  that  this 
plant  possesses  very  active  properties,  which  are  found  to  reside  in 
an  alkali,  analogous  to  morphia,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  Mr.  John.  Indeed  the  soporific  powers  of  lettuce 
were  known  to  the  ancients ; but  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  having  first  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
since  when,  through  the  perseverance  and  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  senior,  the  preparations  of  lettuce  have  found  a place  in 
two  of  tiie  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mr.  Young,  surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to 
bring  the  various  preparations  of  lettuce  to  perfection,  gives  the 
following,  as  his  process. 

Having  made  an  incision  in  the  flowering  stem,  he  collects  the 
juice,  as  it  exudes,  on  a sponge,  from  which  it  is  again  expressed, 
and  speedily  dried  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  5 to  this  he  gives 
the  name  of  lettuce  opium  : it  occurs  in  commerce  in  round  hard 
masses  of  a deep-brown  colour,  with  a strong  virose  smell,  and 
bearing  a great  resemblance  to  Turkey  opium,  but  none  to  an 
extract:  in  this  way  it  is  now  prepared  on  a very  large  scale. 

It  is  evident,  that  by  this  process  of  Mr.  Young,  the  virtues  of 
the  plant,  as  an  opiate,  are  obtained  in  the  most  natural  state  ; but 
the  great  expense  of  the  preparation,  has  given  rise  to  various 
attempts  to  lessen  it. 

Dr.  Probart,  we  are  told,  collects  the  milky  juice,  as  it  exudes 
from  the  cut  stem,  upon  pieces  of  wove  cotton,  about  half  a yard 
square,  and  from  time  to  time,  throws  them  as  they  become  charged, 
into  a vessel  containing  a small  quantity  of  water,  which  when 
sufficiently  impregnated  is  evaporated  by  simple  exposure  in  shallow 
vessels.  By  this  process  a very  pure  extract,  free  from  the  caou- 
tchouc, is  furnished ; but  it  is  still  expensive.  Dr.  Probart  further 
observed,  that  after  the  plants  have  flowered,  and  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  assume  a yellow  hue,  the  milky  juice  assumes  a concrete 
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form,  and  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  stalk,  and  in  the  old  leaves. 
He  therefore  uses  these  only,  which  he  macerates  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  boils  it  for  two  hours,  strains  ofF  the  decoction, 
without  pressure,  and  evaporates,  first  by  heat,  and  then  in  shallow 
dishes ; to  this  he  gives  the  name  of  Extractum  Lactuca ? Concen- 
tratum.  He  says  it  is  about  half  the  strength  of  the  Lactucarium 
and  obtained  at  one-sixth  of  the  expense. 

In  the  use  of  these  preparations  of  lettuce,  the  practitioner  should 
be  aware,  that  the  term,  Lactucarium , has  been  applied  to  the 
extract,  obtained  by  different  methods,  and  varying,  we  should 
imagine,  very  considerably  in  its  active  properties;  many  give  it  to 
what  Mr.  Young  calls  Lettuce  Opium ; Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  uses  it 
for  the  extract  prepared  from  the  tincture;  Dr.  Young  for  the 
extract  obtained  by  alcohol  and  water,  and  Dr.  Probart  for  a watery 
extract.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  the  virtues  of  this 
plant  become  better  understood,  and  more  generally  known,  some 
formula  will  be  adopted  for  the  preparing  its  extract  or  inspissating 
its  juice,  so  as  to  present  us  with  a medicine  of  uniform  strength  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  we  expect  to  find  it  hold  a high  place  among 
our  native  medicinal  plants.  We  have  seen  the  Lactucarium  pre- 
scribed in  a number  of  cases  where  opium  was  indicated,  and  with 
the  happiest  effect ; acting  as  a narcotic  and  anodyne,  without  the 
stimulating  effects  of  opium.  Indeed,  the  analysis  of  the  plant  leads 
us  to  expect  such  a result,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  morphine  of 
the  opium,  without  its  narcotine.  Sec  Lapavcr  Alba. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

Off.  Pp.  Succus  spissatus  Laciucae  Virosai.  E. 

— Sativae.  E. 

LINUM  usitatissimum, 

Common  Max* 


Class  Pent andria. — Order  Pentagynia. 
j\at.  Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  Linacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-leaved.  Petals  5.  Capsule  5-vaIved. 
10-celled.  Seed  solitary. 


* tig.  a.  represents  the  top  of  a plant,  (shewing  the  manner  #f  its  branching)  with 
the  blossoms,  b.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  root.  c.  The  calyx  and  capsule, 
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Spec.  Char.  Calyxes  and  Capsules  pointed.  Petals  notched. 
Leaves  lanced,  alternate.  Stem  solitary. 


This  species  of  Linum  is  an  annual,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
and  much  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  West.  According  to  the  general  mode  of  cultivation,  this 
plant  seldom  rises  above  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  ; but  when  allowed 
more  room,  and  on  a rich  soil,  it  will  often  exceed  two  or  three  feet 
in  height.* * * * §  The  root  is  annual ; the  stem  erect,  round,  smooth, 
and  branched  towards  the  top;  the  branches  are  simple,  alternate, 
and  terminated  by  the  flowers,  which  are  solitary,  and  of  a sky  blue ; 
the  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  acute,  sessile,  smooth,  glaucous,  ver- 
tical, and  alternately  scattered  over  the  stalk  and  branches;  the 
calyx  is  divided  into  five  semi-lance-shaped  segments,  slightly  fringed 
with  small  hairs;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  which  are 
obovate,  striated,  and  slightly  notched  ; the  filaments  are  five,  taper- 
ing, upright,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  crowned  with  sim- 
ple antherae ; the  germen  is  oval  ; the  five  styles  are  filiform,  erect, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  furnished  with  blunt  stig- 
mata ; the  capsule  is  globular,  and  pointed,  divided  into  five  valves 
and  ten  cells ; the  seeds  are  solitary,  glossy,  and  of  a flatfish  oval 
shape. 

The  Linum  Usitatissimum,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  most  useful 
of  the  Linum  tribe,  f and  the  one  generally  cultivated  for  the  pre- 
pafation  of  flax.§ 

Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  this  species  is  a native  of 
Britain.  Curtis,  in  his  Flora  Londinensis,  says,  “ The  few  species 
“ which  we  find  occasionally  among  rubbish,  and  in  corn  fields,  par- 
“ ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battersea,  have  doubtless  been 
“ introduced  there  with  the  produce  of  the  garden  or  corn  fields.” 
Mr.  Hudson,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a common  plant  in  Dorset 
aud  Devon,  and  entertains  no  doi^t  of  its  being  indigenous.  This 
species  of  the  Linum  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 


d.  A section  of  the  pericarp,  shewing  the  cells  and  seed.  e.  The  stamina.  /.  The 
pistillum. 

* It  is  remarked  by  Haselquist  , that  in  Egypt  this  plant  rises,  with  a strong  stem,  to 

the  height  of  four  feet.  Resa  til  hel;  Landet.  p.  462. 

p Twenty-six  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis. 

§ The  Linum  Pcrenne,  and  Linum  Bienne,  are  likewise  cultivated  for  manufacturing 
of  linen. 
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into  Europe  from  Egypt;  where,  in  those  parts  subject  to  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  it  grows  luxuriantly  ; and  we  learn  from  ancient 
record,  that  flax  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses.* 
The  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country,  was  formerly  a very  impor- 
tant branch  of  husbandry,  and,  indeed,  of  horticulture  ; for  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  most  families  raised  it  for  their  own  use  ; 
this  was,  doubtless,  the  means  of  propagating  the  seed  ; and  hence, 
in  the  present  age,  arises  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  indigenous 
plant. 

Properties,  &c.  The  Linum  Usitatissimum  is  chiefly  cultivated 
for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  ligneus  principle,  or  fibre  of  the 
stems,  which,  after  due  maceration  and  preparation,  form  the  flax 
for  manufacturing  of  linen.  The  seeds,  by  expression,  yield  a large 
proportion  of  oil,  nearly  one-sixth,  which,  when  carefully  expressed 
without  the  application  of  heat,  has  no  remarkable  taste  or  flavour, 
and  retains  its  fluidity  at  the  lowest  temperature,  but  it  very  soon 
becomes  rancid  by  keeping ; the  cake  remaining  after  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, contains  the  farinaceous  matter  and  mucilage,  and  is  deno- 
minated oil  cake  ; it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle. 
The  expressed  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a vehicle  by  limners,  for  com- 
bining with  their  pigments,  for  the  general  purposes  of  painting. 
The  husks  of  the  seed  contain  nearly  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the 
whole  seeds  of  mucilage,  which  may  be  separated  either  by  boiling 
or  infusion. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Linseed,  as  a remedial 

agent,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  demulcent  and  emollient  properties. 

An  infusion  of  the  seeds  is  in  general  use  as  a pectoral  drink  in  in- 

£ 

flammatory  diseases  ; and  particularly  useful  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
nephritic  complaints  ; it  is  also  recommended  during  the  exhibition 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  ground  seeds,  (or  what  is  usually  sold 
for  them,  the  ground  cake)  is  in  general  use  for  cataplasms ; as, 
likewise,  the  whole  seeds,  which  are  certainly  preferable  to  the  former 
for  the  purpose  of  making  poultices.  Linseed  oil  was  formerly 
much  used,  in  combination  with  lime  water,  as  an  application  to  ex- 
tensive burns  ; we  have  seen  much  benefit  from  its  use  in  many  cases. 

Off'.  The  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Inf.  Lini.  Usitatissimi,  Ed. 

Inf.  Lini.  comp.  Lond. 

Ol.  Lini.  L.  E.  D. 


* Exodus,  chap  ix.  v.  31. 
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OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Common  Wood  Sorrel  * 


Class  Decand ri a. — Order  Pentagynia. 

Net.  Ord.  Gruinat.es,  Linn.  Gee  am  a,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-leaved.  Petals  connected  by  the  claws. 
Capsule  5-cornered,  gaping-  in  ihe  angles. 

Spec.  Char.  Scape  1-flowered.  Leaves  ternate,  inversely 
heart-shaped.  Root  granulated. 


Of  the  numerous  tribe  of  plants  comprised  under  the  genus 
Oxalis,f  two  species  only  are  natives  of  Britain,  the  Oxalis  Acetosella 
and  Corniculata,  most  of  the  Oxalis  tribe  of  plants  being  indigenous 
to  South  Africa.  The  Oxalis  Acetosella  is  a perennial  plant,  flower- 
ing in  April  and  May;  it  is  very  common  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  is  usually  found  in  woods,  moist  shady  lanes,  and  hedge-rows ; 
there  is  a variety  of  this  species  of  sorrel  with  white  flowers,  equally 
common  in  many  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  country. 

The  root  of  the  Oxalis  Acetosella  grows  horizontal,  is  granulated, 
and  of  a bright  red  ; the  leaves  are  ternate,  inversely  heart-shaped, 
of  a yellow  green,  the  under  side  pink,  inclining  to  purple,  slightly 
hirsute,  and  stand  upon  long  petioles,  proceeding  from  little  bulbs, 
which  form  a kind  of  sheath  at  the  bottom,  the  leaf  stalks  are  round, 
and  of  a red  colour;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  obtuse  segments, 
membraneous  on  their  edges,  and  often  spotted  with  purple  ; the 
flowers  grow  upon  long  peduncles;  the  corolla  is  composed  of^five 
petals,  which  are  connected  together  by  their  claws,  and  affixed  by 
them  to  the  receptacle ; the  petals  are  very  slightly  crenated,  and 
are  either  of  a white  or  flesh  colour,  streaked  with  red  ; the  stamens 
are  ten,  five  of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others;  the  anthers  are 
yellow  and  bilocular;  the  germen  is  quadrangular;  the  five  styles 
are  slender,  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens,  crowned  with 
blunt  stigmata;  tiie  capsule  is  pentagonal,  inclining  to  an  oval  form, 
and  divided  into  five  cavities,  each  containing  two  seeds,  inclosed 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a plant  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  pistillum.  c.  The  stamina. 
d.  Pericarp,  e.  The  calyx. 

f-  Sixty-sever/are  enumerated  as  being  cultivated  in  oar  botanic  gardens.  Hort.  Cant. 
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within  a shining  white  elastic  arillus,  by  the  bursting  of  which  the 
seeds  are  thrown  out. 

The  leaves  and  stalks  of  sorrel  have  an  extremely  grateful  acid 
taste,  but  are  totally  inodorous  ; the  plant  loses  much  of  its  acidity 
by  drying;  the  expressed  juice  when  left  to  setlle,  and  the  clear 
liquor  poured  off  from  the  feculent  matter,  evaporated  to  a certain 
degree,  yields  crystals  of  binoxalate  of  potasse  ; twenty  pounds  of 
the  recent  plant  is  said  to  yield  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  this  salt,* 
and  the  residuary  liquor  still  contains  a considerable  portion  of 
uncry stallizable  acid.  The  binoxalate  of  lime  has  been  long  sold 
under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons, f used  for  the  purposes 
of  bleaching  straw,  removing  iron  moulds  from  linen,  &c. ; it  also 
forms  a delicate  test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  lime  in  mineral 
waters. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  fresh  plant  is  esteemed 
antiscorbutic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic,  hence  recommended  in  fevers 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  to  quench  thirst  and  allay  inordinate  heat; 
and  for  these  purposes  it  is  exhibited  in  infusion,  or  the  leaves 
bruised  and  formed  into  a conserve,  and  taken  ad  libitum  ; the 
leaves  boiled  in  milk,  form  a very  agreeable  acid  whey;  the  salt 
may  also  be  advantageously  given  wherever  vegetable  acids  are 
indicated. 

Off.  The  Leaves.  * 


ASARUM  EUROPIUM. 

Asarabacca.\ 


Class  Dodecandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Orel.  Sarmentacete,  Linn.  Aristolochi/E,  Juss. 

J Gen.  Char.  Calyx  3 or  4-cleft,  sitting  on  the  germ.  CorollaQ . 
Capsule  leathery,  crowned. 

(Spec.  Char.  Leaves  kidney-shaped,  obtuse,  two-fold. 

j — 

' 

* The  Oxalis  Cornua  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  said  to  yield  this  salt  in  a much 
ilarger  quantity. 

> + The  essential  salt  of  lemon  (so  called),  is  not  the  pure  salt  of  sorrel,  hut  a mixture 

of  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  to  one  or  more  of  the  former. 

% Fig.  a.  plant  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  pistillum  and  stamens,  c.  A single 
r istamen,  shewing  the  attachment  of  the  anther  to  the  side  of  the  filament,  d A section 
i tt)f  the  pericarp  and  seeds. 
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This  species  of  Asarum  is  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely scarce  native,  and  seldom  to  be  found  in  its  wild  state. 
We  met  with  this  plant  once  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,*  and  we  have  been  informed  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  Cheshire.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  the  name  of  this 
plant  was  often  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  that  of  Baccharis 
and  Nardus,  although  both  the  latter  plants  differ  considerably  in 
their  appearance  from  the  former ; the  English  name  asarabacca  is 
probably  derived  from  Asarum  and  Baccharis. 

The  root  of  the  asarabacca  is  perennial,  strong,  and  fibrous,  the 
leaves  rise  in  pairs  immediately  from  the  root,  and  stand  upon  long 
petioles ; in  form  they  are  kidney-shaped,  and  of  a deep  shining 
green;  the  flowers  are  bell -shaped,  and  arise  singly  from  the  base 
of  the  leaves  upon  short  peduncles  ; the  calyx  is  divided  at  the 
mouth  into  three  or  four  pointed  segments,  which  are  of  a dingy 
purple,  but  towards  the  base  inclining  to  green ; there  is  no  corolla; 
the  stamens  are  twelve  ; the  filaments  are  about  half  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  oblong  anlheras,  which  are  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  filaments  ; from  the  germen  arises  a simple  style, 
supporting  a reflected  stigma,  divided  into  six  radiated  parts,  the 
germen  becomes  a capsule  of  a leathery  texture,  divided  into  six 
cells,  which  contain  several  small  oblong  seeds. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  roots  of  asarabacca  are  externally 
of  a greyish  brown,  internally  white ; the  taste,  both  of  the  leaves 
and  roots,  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  when  chewed,  they  slightly  heat 
the  mouth  ; both  leaves  and  roots  have  rather  a disagreeable,  though 
not  a very  powerful  smell.  “ An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  deep  red, 
**  tastes  rather  sharp,  and  is  turned  very  dark  brown  by  green 
“ vitriol,  a greyish  sediment  falling  down.”f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  the  asarabacca, 
in  doses  of  half  a drachm  or  more,  almost  universally  evacuates  the 
stomach  both  upwards  and  downwards;  from  its  exciting  vomiting 
so  constantly,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Linnaeus  and  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  ipecaeuan  ; it  has  been  observed,  that  in  very  fine 
powder  it  invariably  acts  as  an  emetic,  but  that  when  exhibited  in 
coarse  powder,  it  passes  the  stomach,  and  proves  cathartic. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ the  root  dried,  only  so  much  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  powdered,  will  generally  answer  as  a gentle  emetic,  in  doses  of 


* Rav  observes,  that  it  is  found  in  some  woods  in  Lancashire, 
t Gray’s  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 
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it  is  found  growing  in  moist  meadows,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the 
north  and  western  counties;  in  some  parts  of  Warwickshire  it  is 
very  plentiful,  and  the  provincial  name  is  naked  ladies,  from  the 
blossoms  coming  up  without  leaves.  This  and  several  other  species 
of  Colcliicum,*  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
beautiful  blossoms;  by  cultivation,  and  sowing  the  seed,  several 
varieties  are  produced,  some  having  double  blossoms,  and  others 
varying  in  colour. 

The  root  of  this  species  of  Colcliicum  consists  of  a solid  double 
succulent  bulb,  covered  with  a brown  membraneous  coat;  the  flowers 
which  appear  in  autumn,  are  large,  and  of  a pale  purple  or  lilac 
colour,  and  rise  immediately  from  the  root  upon  a long  naked 
tube  ; the  leaves  come  out  in  spring,  are  numerous,  radial,  spear- 
shaped,  and  of  unequal  breadth  ; there  is  no  calyx  ; the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  and  divided  into  six  lance-shaped  erect  segments; 
the  stamina  are  six,  filaments  tapering,  white,  and  much  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  erect  pointed  yellow  antherae  ; 
the  germen  is  lodged  at  the  root,  from  which  issues  three  slender 
styles,  reflected  at  the  top,  and  terminated  hy  simple  pointed 
stigmata;  the  capsule  is  lobed,  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
numerous  small  globular  seeds,  which  ripen  the  following  spring, 
when  the  capsule  rises  above  the  ground,  between  the  leaves,  upon 
a strong  peduncle. 

The  active  properties  of  Colcliicum  reside  chiefly  in  the  roots;  in 
autumn  the  old  bulbs  begin  to  decay,  and  new  ones  to  be  formed, 
which  are  perfected  the  following  spring;  about  the  month  of  May 
the  young  bulbs  are  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  when  they 
should  be  dug  up  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  the  roots  of  meadow  saffron  seem  to  depend  very  much 
upon  their  age,  the  season  in  which  they  are  dug  up,  and  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  ; and  to  these  circumstances  we  would  ascribe  the 
contradictory  accounts  given  of  their  qualities  ; some  asserting  the 
roots  to  be  mild,  and  void  of  taste, f whilst  others  bear  testimony 
to  their  great  acrimony.];  Baron  Stbrck  asserts,  that  on  cutting 
the  fresh  root  into  slices,  the  acrid  particles  emitted  from  it  irritated 
the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  breast,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
with  which  it  had  been  held,  became,  for  a time,  benumbed.  “ The 


* Five  species,  (four  of  which  are  exotic.)  Vide  Hort  Cant . 

+ Haller,  Krapf,  Kratochvill,  &c. 

X Ehrmann,  Diss.  de  Colcb.  Basil,  1772,  § 5.  Murray,  App.  Med.  Vol.  v.  p.  196. 
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“ roots,  when  dried  and  powdered,  are  of  a light  fawn  colour,  and 
*(  bitter  taste  ; the  infusion  is  bitter  and  pungent  ; infused  in  distilled 
*l  vinegar,  the  liquid  becomes  bitter,  and  warm.  Starch  is  also 
“ obtainable  from  these  bulbs.”  It  appears,  that  the  active  properties 
of  Colchicum  depend  upon  one  of  those  peculiar  principles  recently 
discovered  in  many  vegetables,  and  denominated  alkaloids.  We 
are  indebted  to  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  for  the  discovery  of  this 
peculiar  substance  in  the  roots  of  the  meadow  satFron,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Veratrine,  from  having  previously  discovered 
a similar  substance,  possessing  the  same  properties,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  and  the  roots  of  the  Veratruni  Albufti. 
“ The  root  of  the  Colchicum,  according  to  MM.  Pelletier  and 
“ Caventon,  yields  on  analysis:  1.  a fatty  matter,  composed  of  oil, 
“ adipocire,  and  a volatile  acid  ; 2.  yellow  extractive  colouring 

“ matter ; 3.  acid  gallate  of  veratrine ; 4.  gum  ; 5.  fecula,  with 
“ inuline  and  woody  fibre.  It  yields  very  few  ashes.”* 

Chemical  Properties  of  V er  ATRiNE.f  Veratrine  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  cold  water;  boiling  water  dissolves  xofro 
weight,  and  becomes  sensibly  aeirf:  it  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalies,  and  soluble  in  all  the 
vegetable  acids.  It  saturates  all  the  acids,  and  forms  with  them 
incrystaliizable  salts,  which  on  evaporation  take  the  appearance  of 
gum.  The  sulphate  alone  affords  rudiments  of  crystals  when  its 
acid  is  in  excess.  Nitric  acid  combines  with  Veratrine,  but  if 
added  in  excess,  especially  when  concentrated,  it  does  not  produce 
superoxidation,  but  very  rapidly  resolves  the  vegetable  substance 
into  its  elements,  and  gives  birth  to  a yellow  detonating  matter, 
analogous  to  the  bitter  of  Welther.  Veratrine  restores  the  blue  of 
turnsol  paper  when  reddened  by  acids.  Exposed  to  the  action  of 
heat,  it  liquefies  at  a temperature  of  50o  (122o  Fah.)  above  zero, 
and  has  then  the  appearance  of  wax:  on  cooling,  it  forms  an  amber- 
looking mass  of  a translucent  appearance.  Distilled  on  the  naked 
fire,  it  swells  up,  becomes  decomposed,  and  produces  water,  much 
oil,  &c.  A voluminous,  carbonaceous  mass  remains,  which,  when 
incinerated,  leaves  only  a very  slightly  alkaline  residuum.  Magendie's 
Formulary . 

Action  of  Colchicum  upon  the  Antmal  Economy.  The 
meadow  saffron  when  recent  and  exhibited  in  large  doses,  generally 


* Magendie's  Formulary. 

t For  the  preparation  of  Veratrine,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Pelletier’s 
own  account. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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produces  violent  sickness,  vomiting  and  purging;  accompanied  with 
burning  pain  and  lieatiu  the  stomach  and  bowels,  colic  pains,  tenes- 
mus, urgent  stranguary,  hiccup,  and  death.  It  is  stated,  that  two  boys, 
after  eating  this  plant,  which  they  found  growing  in  a meadow,  died 
in  great  agony  ;* * * §  and  violent  symptoms  have  been  produced  by  taking 
a few  dowers. f The  seeds  have  also  the  same  deleterious  effects. 
When  Colchicum,  or  any  of  its  preparations  have  been  taken  in  an 
over  dose,  post  mortem  examinations  have  almost  universally  dis- 
covered some  traces  of  indammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  it  appears  that  Veratrine,  ex- 
hibited in  small  doses,  produces  the  same  effects  upon  men  and 
animals,|  as  the  plant  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  chief  virtues  of  Col- 
chicum are  its  diuretic  properties;  and  according  to  Storck,  and 
many  continental  practitioners  § it  is  superior  to  most  other  medi- 
cines as  a diuretic. 

i 

From  Baron  Stbrck’s  account  of  his  successful  treatment  of  hy- 
dropic disorders  in  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
sider it  a medicine  of  superior  efficacy  ; but  we  believe  that  (in  this 
country  at  least)  it  is  not  deserving  of  those  high  encomiums  that 
have  been  lavished  upon  it.  Of  late  various  preparations  of  Col- 
chicum have  been  much  used  in  Gout  j[  and  Rheumatism  ; and  we 
believe,  with  many  practitioners,  it  has  succeeded  in  relieving  pain, 
and  reducing  the  inflammatory  symptoms  ; it  is,  however,  an  uncertain 
remedy,  ocasionally  operating  with  extreme  violence,  as  an  emetic, 
cathartic,  or  diuretic  ; although  with  these  powerful  operations,  it 
generally  combines  some  anodyne  effects.  Colchicum  is  usually  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  oxymel,  prepared  by  digesting  the  fresh  roots 
(sliced)  in  vinegar,  straining  the  liquor,  and  forming  it  into  a syrup 
with  sugar  or  honey;**  it  is  also  given  in  tincture, wine,  and  powder. ff 


* Io.  Agricola  Anunonius,  Medic,  lierbar.  lib.  i.  p.  90. 

+ Garidel,  Plantes  d’Aix,  p.  123. 

t Veratrine,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  thrown 
into  the  pleura  or  tunica  vaginalis  of  dogs,  proves  fatal  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  pre- 
ceded b}-  tetanic  convulsions.  Magendie . 

§ Zack,  Plenck,  Ehrmann,  Krapt,  and  others. 

||  A saturated  vinum  Coicbici  has  been  recommended  bj  Sir  E.  Home  as  a substitute 
for  the  celebrated  gout  specific,  the  Eau  Medicinale  dTIusson. 

**  Baron  Storck  recommends  the  oxymel  in  prefeience  to  any  other  preparation. 

tt  Mr.  Haden,  who  gives  the  powdered  Colchicum  in  many  inflammatory  disorders, 
“ recommends  the  roots  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  spread  out  on  perforated  trays,  and 
“ dried  at  a temperature  of  at  least  130o.”  Obs.  on  Colchicum,  p.  77. 
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These  preparations  of  Colchicum  (t.  e.  the  oxytnel,  tincture,  and 
wine)  are  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  and  repeated 
according  to  circumstances,  every  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  until  some 
sensible  evacuation  takes  place,  when  the  dose  is  diminished  or  laid 
aside ; the  powder  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  grains. 

Off.  The  Roots  and  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Syr.  Colchici  Autum.  E.  Acet.  Colchici.  L. 

Oxymel  Colchici.  D. 


SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA, 

Carolina  Pink* 


Class  Pentandria.  — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Stellate,  Linn.  Gentians,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Capsule  double,  two- 
celled.  Seeds  numerous. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  four-cornered.  Leaves  opposite. 


This  species  of  Spigeliaf  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  Spigelia  Marilandica 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  the  year  1794,  and  is  now  an  orna- 
ment  to  most  of  our  botanic  gardens.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
unequal,  spread  horizontally,  and  send  off  many  slender  fibres; 
from  the  root  proceed  several  stalks  which  grow  erect,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  smooth,  obscurely  quadrangular,  and  of  a 
purplish  brown  colour;  the  leaves  are  sessile  and  oblong,  and  acute 
pointed,  somewhat  undulated,  entire,  and  of  a bright  green,  and 
stand  in  pairs  upon  the  stem  ; the  flowers  are  ranged  on  one  side  of 
the  foot  stalk,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  a spike  ; the  calyx  is  five- 
parted  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  of  a bright  crim- 
son, composed  of  a long  tube,  gradually  swelling  towards  the  middle, 


* Fig.  e.  represents  the  top  of  a plant,  the  blossoms  and  leaves  a little  less  than 
nature.  /.  A young  plaDt  half  the  size  of  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  drawn,  a. 
The  style.  6.  Stigma,  c.  Calyx,  d.  A stamen. 

t Two  species  of  the  genus  Spigelia  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic 
3 gardens,  the  S.  Marilandica  and  S.  Anthelmia,  the  latter  of  which  is  an  annual. 

Vide  Hort.  Cant. 
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and  divided  at  the  border  into  five-pointed  segments,  which  are 
yellow  on  the  inside;  the  five  filaments  are  about  the  length  of  the 
corolla;  theantherae,  halbert-shaped  and  yellow;  germen,  ovate,  and 
placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla;  st\le  round  and  longer  than 
the  filaments,  stigma  long  and  fringed  ; seed  vessel,  a double  cap- 
sule, two-celled,  containing  many  seeds. 

The  generic  name  Spigelia,  was  given  to  this  tribe  of  plants  by 
Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Spigelius,  who  pub- 
lished his  first  work  in  1606.  In  Carolina, where  this  species  of  Spi- 
gelia grows  naturally,  the  inhabitants  call  it  indian  pink,  which  is 
also  the  popular  name  given  to  it  in  this  country. 

Qualities  and  Properties.  The  roots  of  indian  pink  have 
but  little  smell  and  taste,  and  have  been  compared  to  that  of  wood 
rotted  by  water,*  the  watery  infusion  (of  the  roots  and  leaves)  is  of 
a deep  red,  rather  thick  and  mucilaginous, with  a narcotic  smell,  and 
affords  a fiocculent  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  it  is  not 
altered  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  chief  virtues  of  Spi- 
gelia are  its  anthelmintic  properties,  which  were  first  discovered  by 
the  American  Indians  above  a century  ago  ; since  which  time  it  has 
been  very  generally  used  in  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
In  this  country  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Drs.  Garden  and 
Lining,  of  Charlestown,  Carolina,  and  it  is  now  in  general  use  as  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  especially  in  lumbrici. 

The  dried  root  in  powder,  in  drachm  doses,  will  generally  purge 
briskly,  and  sometimes  excite  vomiting;  but  in  smaller  doses,  when 
taken  two  or  more  times  in  the  day,  and  repeated  for  several  days 
together,  it  will  occasionally  produce  giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight, 
followed  by  convulsions:  some  allege  that  it  seldom  produces  any 
good  effects  unless  it  excites  purging  or  vomiting ; it  is,  therefore, 
frequently  combined  with  some  suitable  aperient ; but  we  have  seen 
large  quantities  of  worms  expelled  without  either  of  those  effects 
being  produced. t It  is  generally  recommended  to  take  an  emetic 
previous  to  beginning  a course  of  the  Spigelia;  but  we  have  never 
found  this  practice  necessary  ; in  the  remitting  fever  of  children, 
depending  upon  viscidity  of  the  primae  viae,  the  Spigelia  has  been 


* Gray’s  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

+ We  have  been  in  the  practice  of  prescribing  an  infusion  of  the  whole  plant  (one 
ounce  of  the  dried  plant  to  one  pint  of  water),  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces 
every  morning,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  followed  by  a dose  of  inf.  sen.  or  pulv. 
jalap,  which  has  had  invariably  the  effect  of  bringing  away  a considerable  quantity  of 
\v  onus.  Ed. 
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given  with  much  benefit,  even  when  there  has  been  no  appearance  of 
worms.  The  root  is  usually  given  in  powder,  from  ten  grains  to 
sixty  or  more  for  a dose,  once  or  twice  in  the  day  ; but  the  infusion 
is  more  readily  taken  by  children  : should  any  unpleasant  symptoms, 
as  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  redness  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  or  stupor, 
arise  during  a course  of  this  medicine,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
some  warm  purgative,  which  generally  in  a short  time  removes  every 
untoward  symptom. 

Oft*.  The  Root. 


CITRUS  AURANTIUM. 

Seville  Orange  Tree  * 


Class  Polyadelphia. — Order  ICOSANDRIA. 

Nat . Ord.  PoMACEiE,  Linn.  Aurantia:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  oblong.  Anthers  20, 
with  filaments  united  in  several  bundles.  Berries,  9-celIed. 

Spec.  Char.  Petioles  winged.  Leaves  pointed.  Stem 
arboreous. 


The  Orange  Tree  is  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Asia,  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  ail  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  which  countries,  oranges  form  a very 
considerable  article  of  export.  In  England  this  beautiful  evergreen 
has  been  cultivated  since  the  year  1595.  It  is  said,  orange  trees 
were  first  introduced  into  England  either  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  or 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  whether  they 
brought  home  plants  or  seeds  is  not  exactly  known,  it  is  probable 
both  were  introduced  about  the  same  period.  Orange  trees  are  now 
cultivated  chiefly  as  an  ornament  for  the  green  house,  the  fruit  seldom 
arriving  to  any  degree  of  perfection  ; although  many  varieties  are 
propagated  by  1 he  florists,  the  finest  trees  are  annually  imported 
into  England  from  Italy  and  Holland.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  Citrus  Aurantium  produced  by  cultivation,  the  chief  of  which 


* Fig.  b.  Caljx.  c.  Four  stamens  united,  d.  Pistillum. 
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are  the  bitter,  known  by  the  name  of  Seville  orange,  and  the  China  or 
sweet  orange.  Some  botanists  consider  these  as  distinct  species.* * * § 

This  species  of  Citrus  t rises  several  feet  in  height,  sending  off 
many  branches,  the  trunk  and  older  branches  are  covered  with  a bark 
of  a greyish  colour;  the  leaves  are  nearly  elliptical,  pointed,  smooth, 
entire,  of  a shining  green,  and  stand  upon  strong  winged  footstalks, 
(which  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  this  species  of  Citrus) ; the 
flowers  appear  early  in  summer  and  continue  blowing  for  several 
months  ; the  blossoms  arise  from  the  smaller  branches  upon  simple 
and  branched  peduncles;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  five  small  pointed 
segments ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  white,  oblong,  concave, 
petals,  beset  with  small  glands  : stamina  about  twenty,  the  filaments 
are  united  at  their  base  into  three  or  more  distinct  portions,  the 
antherae  are  yellow  and  placed  vertically  upon  the  top  of  the  fila- 
ments ; the  germen  is  roundish  and  superior,  the  style  is  cylindrical 
and  terminated  by  a globular  stigma;  the  fruit  a globular  berry, 
divided  into  nine  cells  filled  with  a mucilaginous  pulp,  and  each  con- 
taining from  two  to  four  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties.  The  juice  of  oranges 
is  an  agreeable  acid,  composed  of  a considerable  portion  of  citric 
acid,  combined  with  sugar,  mucilage  and  extractive  matter ; the 
outer  rind  of  the  Seville  orange  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a bitter 
taste  of  the  aromatic  kind  ; J both  the  taste  and  odour  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  which  is  contained  in  numerous  small 
vesicles  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  rind  ; the  leaves  partake  of  the 
bitter  and  aromatic  qualities  of  the  rind,  but  in  a less  degree;  the 
flowers  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a red 
colour  is  distilled  from  them,  and  also  from  the  outer  rind  of  the 
fruit,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  or  essence  of  Neroli;  this  oil  or 
essence  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Italy,  and  is  sold  at  a great 
price;  we  are  told  that  2 cwt.  of  the  flowers  yield  only  L oz.  of  oil,  § 
which  is  chiefly  used  as  a perfume. || 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bitter,  or  Seville  orange 


* Vide  Miller’s  Gard.  Diet. 

t The  genus  citrus  comprises  seven  species,  including  the  citron,  lime,  shaddock, 
&c.  Hurt.  Cant. 

t The  small  unripe  fruit  dried  (varying  in  size  from  a pea  to  a cherry)  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  Cura^oa  oranges,  these  are  more  bitter,  but  less  aromatic  than  the  rind  of 
ripe  oranges,  and  in  tincture  form  a useful  stomachic. 

§ Gray’s  Supplement, 

11  From  the  high  price  of  the  01.  Neroli,  it  is  frequently  counterfeited  with  oil  of 
Behen,  in  which  orange  flowers  haye  been  digested. 
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is  the  variety  retained  by  the  British  colleges  as  officinal ; the  outer 
rind  is  a gratefnl  bitter ; but  differs  from  most  other  bitter  sub- 
stances in  containing  a portion  of  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  from  the 
union  of  these  qualities,  it  proves  carminative,  warms  and  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion,  and  hence  is  prescribed  with 
advantage  in  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera.  Orange  peel 
has  also  been  celebrated  as  a remedy  for  intermittents,*  but  in 
modern  practice  it  is  seldom  relied  upon,  a preference  being  given 
to  more  powerful  and  certain  remedies.  On  the  continent,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  as  a remedy  in  con- 
vulsive diseases,  particularly  in  epilepsy, f but  experience  (at  least  in 
this  country)  has  not  confirmed  their  efficacy. 

The  juice  of  ripe  oranges  is  a very  agreeable  acid  liquor,  and  like 
other  vegetable  acids  quenches  the  thirst,  allays  febrile  heat,  promotes 
various  excretions,  and  diminishes  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  ; hence  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  the  juice  of  oranges 
(more  especially  the  China)  may  be  taken  ad  libitum  with  much 
advantage ; it  has  also  been  prescribed  with  great  success  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  scurvy.  I We  may  observe  that  as  the  China 
orange  combines  more  saccharine  matter  with  the  acid  than  the 
Seville,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate ; and  as  a remedial  agent 
may  be  taken  more  freely,  but  like  most  other  sub-acid  fruits,  if 
taken  to  excess,  will  produce  great  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Oft'.  The  fruit,  juice  and  rind  of  the  fruit,  unripe 
fruit,  and  distilled  water  of  the  flowers. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinct.  Cort.  Aurant.  L.D. 

Conf.  Cort.  Aurant.  L.E.D. 

Syr.  Cort.  Aurant.  L.E.D. 

Aq.  Citri  Aurant.  E. 

Infus.  Aurant.  comp.  L, 


* Dubeus  Medecin  des  pauvres,  p.  285,  399.  See  also  Mohringius  Com.  None 
1736,  p.  20. 

+ Locher,  Obs.  Pract.  p.  47, 

+ See  Lind  on  Scurvy,  p.  1C8. 
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Officinal  Rosemary  * 

Class  Diandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata:,  Linn,  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  unequal,  upper  lip  2-parted. 
Filaments  long-,  curved,  simple,  toothed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  sessile. 


Of  the  genus  Rosmarinus,  two  species  only  are  known  and  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  the  Rosmarinus  Officinalis,  and  Rosmarinus 
Chilen  sis.  There  are  varieties  of  both  these  species  of  rosemary,  one 
with  white  striped  leaves,  denominated  silver  leaved,  this  is  a variety 
of  the  Officinalis,  and  another  with  yellow  striped  leaves  called  golden 
rosemary,  this  latter  is  a variety  of  the  Rosmarinus  Chilensis.f  The 
Rosmarinus  Officinalis  is  a perennial  shrub,  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  growing  plentifully  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  France,  where  upon  the  dry  rocky  soils  near  the  sea  J it  thrives 
luxuriantly. 

Rosemary,  although  indigenous  to  a warm  climate,  will  bear  the 
ordinary  winters  of  this  country  in  the  open  air,  provided  it  is  planted 
in  a sheltered  situation,  upon  a dry,  gravelly,  and  poor  soil ; its  cul- 
tivation in  England  is  probably  of  very  ancient  date,  but  now  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  Gerarde,  or,  according  to  the  Hortus 
Cantabrigiensis,  the  year  1596.  It  appears  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  this  plant,  it  being  mentioned  by  Galen,  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny.  The  Rosmarinus  Officinalis  is  an  evergreen  shrubby  plant, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  a strong  woody 
stem,  sending  out  many  spreading  branches;  the  leaves  are  sessile, 
linear,  and  reflected  on  the  edges,  from  one  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a half  long,  downy  on  the 
under  side,  and  of  a dark  shining  green  above;  the  blossoms  are  of 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a sprig  of  a natural  size.  b.  Calyx,  c.  The  Pistillum.  d.  A 
Stamen. 

-j-  Vide  Miller’s  Gard.  Diet. 

% The  generic  name  Rosmarinus  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  “ ros  dew, 
and  mariniis,”  in  allusion  to  its  being  indigenous  to  the  sea  coast. 


b 
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a pale  purple  or  lilac,  and  stand  upon  short  peduncles;  the  calyx  is 
tubular,  compressed  at  the  top  and  divided  into  two  lips,  the  upper 
lip  entire,  the  under  one  bifid  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  ringent, 
the  lower  part  tubular,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  bifid,  the  lower  one 
reflected  and  cut  in  three  parts,  the  middle  division  larger  and 
concave ; there  are  two  awl  shaped  stamina,  inclining  to  the  upper 
lip ; the  germen  is  four  pointed ; the  style,  the  same  shape  and 
length  as  the  stamina;  stigma  acute;  the  germen  becomes  four  oval 
naked  seeds,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties.  Rosemary  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  a warm  pungent  taste,  nearly  resembling  laven- 
der ; the  flavour  of  the  flowers  is  less  pungent  than  that  of  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots.  Rosemary  gives  out  its  virtues  completely  to 
rectified  spirit,  bub*  only  partially  to  water;  the  leaves  and  tops 
distilled  with  water,  yield  a thin,  light,  pale-coloured  oil  of  great 
fragrancy ; oOlbs.  of  the  fresh  herb,  when  in  flower,  yield  nearly  4oz. 
This  essential  oil  contains  a considerable  proportion  of  camphor, 
which  it  deposits  in  chrystals  on  long  standing.  M.  Proust  has  ex- 
tracted a sixteenth -part  of  camphor  from  a given  quantity  of  the  oil.*" 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medicinal  properties 
of  rosemary  (like  many  other  odoriferous  plants)  depend  entirely 
upon  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  Rosemary  acts  as  a gentle 

stimulant,  sudorificf  and  cordial;  it  is  useful  in  nervous  head- 
ache, lowness  of  spirits  and  hysteria  ; and  is  supposed  to  possess 
emmenagogue  properties  ; hence  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  is  drank  as  tea  in  chlorosis.  Rosemary  is  not  often  pre- 
scribed but  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines  possessing  more 
active  properties ; externally,  the  Spt.  Rorism.  is  used  as  an  em- 
brocation in  rheumatic  and  other  pains ; it  is  also  used  as  a cos- 
metic, and  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Hungary  water. 

Off.  The  Herb  and  Tops. 

Off.  Pp.  01.  Rorismarini  Officinalis,  E.L.D. 

Spt.  Rorismarini  Off.  E.L.D. 


* Ann.de  Chimie.  tom.  iv.  p.  179. 

't'  Oil  of  Rosemary,  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops  taken  on  a lump  of  loaf 
Sugar  when  going  to  bed,  txcites  a copious  perspiration  for  many  hours.  We  have 
witnessed  many  cases  of  both  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  greatly  relieved  by  the 
use  of  this  medicine. 

VOL  .1. 
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ACORUS  CALAMUS, 

Sweet  Flag.* 

Class  IIexandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Piperita:,  Linn.  Aroidea,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Spadix  cylindrical,  covered  with  florets. 
Corolla  six  petals,  naked.  Style  none.  Capsule  3-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Point  of  the  Scave  very  long  and  leafy. 


The  Acorus  Calamus  is  a perennial  native  plant,  indigenous 
also  to  the  northern  climates  of  Europe  and  India.  In  England,  it  is 
very  common  in  many  counties,  and  is  usually  found  growing  in 
rivers  and  stagnant  waters,  producing  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
We  are  told  it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  marshy  land  about  Norwich. 
The  root  grows  horizontal,  crooked,  fibrous,  and  pointed,  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  externally  of  a greenish  yellow,  internally  white, 
and  of  a spongy  texture;  the  leaves  are  long,  sword-shaped,  sheath- 
ing each  other,  and  often  undulated  on  one  side;  the  flowers  are 
small,  numerous,  and  produced  on  a spadix  or  conical  spike  at  the 
edge  of  the  leaf;  there  is  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
six  small  concave  membranous  petals,  and  appears  as  if  truncated  ; 
the  stamens  are  six;  the  filaments  thick,  and  a little  longer  than  the 
petals,  supporting  double  antherae  ; the  germen  is  gibbous,  oblong, 
without  a style,  and  terminated  by  a pointed  stigma;  the  seed  vessel 
is  an  oblong,  triangular  capsule,  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
numerous  oval  seeds. 

The  roots  of  the  Calamus  Aromaticus  were  formerly  imported  from 
Asia  ; but  our  native  species  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  the  foreign.  The  roots  of  the  sweet  flag  were  held  in 
much  estimation  by  ancient  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  who 
celebrated  their  virtues  as  an  aromatic,  and  as  being  possessed  of 
powerful  medicinal  properties  : we  are  told  b\  Linnaeus,  that  this 
plant  is  the  only  aromatic  one  indigenous  to  northern  climates;  and 
from  the  writings  of  Dioscoridesf  and  Alpinus,  j we  learn  that 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians  were  well  acquainted  with  its  virtues. 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a single  petal.  b.  A magnified  stamen.  c.  The  pistillum. 
d.  A flower,  e.  The  pericarp,  cut  open  to  shew  the  seed. 

+ Diosc.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

} Alpinus,  p.  111. 
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Qualities  and  Properties.  The  roots  of  Acorus  Calamus 
have  a moderately  strong  smell,  and  a warm  aromatic  taste,  inclining 
somewhat  to  bitter,  and  acrid  ; these  qualities  are  said  to  be  increased 
by  exciccation.  The  leaves  have  a slight  fragrant  smell  resembling 
the  roots,  but  less  powerful.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  roots  is 
extracted  best  by  water,  and  the  aromatic  by  alcohol : by  distilla- 
tion with  water,  a small  portion  of  a very  fragrant  essential  oil  is 
obtained;  according  to  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Cartheuser,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  from  tlb.  of  the  roots. 

From  analysis,  they  are  found  also  to  contain  extractive,  resin, 
gum,  and  starch. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  sweet  flag  is  seldom 
prescribed  in  modern  practice.  Formerly,  it  was  held  in  much  estima- 
tion, and  recommended  in  many  diseases,  especially  in  those  arising 
from  a vitiated  state  of  the  primae  vise.*  Its  efficacy  in  intermit- 
tent fevers  and  scurvy,  we  believe,  does  not  bear  the  test  of  modern 
experience ; and  as  for  its  preventive  effects  against  contagion,  we 
leave  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  to  determine. f 

As  a warm  stomachic,  gentle  bitter  and  carminative,  it  may  be 
found  useful ; and  being  less  heating  than  the  foreign  aromatic 
spices,  may  be  often  substituted  with  advantage  for  them  ; when 
prescribed,  the  dried  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple 
to  a drachm. 

Off.  The  Root. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACUM, 

Common  Dandelion.  J 


Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Poi-ygamia  ASqualis. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite,  Linn.  Cichorace m,Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  double.  Pappus 
stipitate,  hairy. 


* Mayerne.  Pra.  Med. 

t The  roots  candied  are  said  to  be  used  in  many  Eastern  countries,  and  at  Constan- 
tinople as  a preservative  against  contagion. 

t Fig.  b.  A magnified  floret  ; a.  the  pistillum.  c.  The  live  united  anthers  sur- 
rounding tbe  style,  d.  A seed. 
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LEONTODON  TARAXACUM. 


Spec.  Char.  Outer  scales  of  the  calyx  reflected.  Leaves 
runcinate,  glabrous,  toothed. 


The  Leontodon  Taraxacum  is  one  of  our  common  perennial 
plants,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  grass  fields,  in  lanes,  and  almost 
every  uncultivated  spot;  the  wind  wafting  the  seeds  to  a great  dis- 
tance there  are  few  places  in  which  this  troublesome  weed  (for  as  such 
it  is  despised)  may  not  be  found.  The  English  name  given  to  this  spe- 
cies of  Leontodon*  is  a corruption  of  the  French  words  dent  de  lion , 
lion’s  tooth,  a name  given  to  it  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  sinuosity  of  the  leaves  to  the  teeth  of  that  animal;  the  latin 
name  Leontodon  has  likewise  its  origin  in  this  resemblance  ; and  the 
vulgar  name  given  to  it  in  this  country  doubtless  originated  from  its 
diuretic  properties.  The  roots  are  tapering,  white,  fleshy,  and 
milky  within,  externally  of  a yellowish  brown  5 the  stems  (or  scapes) 
grow  erect,  round,  smooth,  tubular,  and  terminated  each  by  a 
single  flower ; the  leaves  are  numerous,  and  spring  from  the  root, 
and  are  deeply  divided  into  sharp  lobes,  or  runcinate;  the  general 
calyx  is  imbricated,  oblong,  the  outer  squamae  turning  back:  the 
flower,  which  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  monopetalous, 
ligulate,  truncated,  five-toothed  (or  quinquedentate)  florets ; each 
floret  enclosing  five  stamens,  which  unite  and  form  a cylindrical 
tube;  the  filaments  are  capillary  and  slender  ; antherae  tubulose  ; the 
germen  is  obovate  ; style  slender,  cylindrical,  and  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  suppporting  two  revolute  stigmata  ; the  receptacle  convex, 
and  dotted  with  little  holes  ; the  seeds  are  oblong,  flattish,  striated, 
and  grooved,  at  the  top  prickly,  of  a yellow  brown,  crowned  with 
a radiated  pappus,  supported  on  a short  pedicle. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties  and  Qualities. 
Every  part  of  this  plant  contains  a bitter  milky  juice,  which  is  most 
abundant  in  the  roots  ; the  whole  plant  is  nearly  inodorous,  its  taste 
gently  bitter,  combined  with  sweet,  and  acrid  ; from  analysis,  it  is 
found  to  contain  caoutchouc,  gluten,  extractive,  and  a bitter  principle. 
The  expressed  juice  is  whitish,  and  is  thought  to  contain  tartaric 
acid,  as  it  reddens  litmus  and  other  vegetable  blues.  A decoction 
yields  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead.  < 


* Tlie  genus  Leontodon  comprises  eight  or  more  species,  of  wbifch  the  Leontodou 
Palustre  or  Lividus  (Marsh  Dandelion)  is  also  a native  of  Britain  ; and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Taraxacum  by  the  leaves,  which  are  less  indented,  by  the  outer 
scales  of  the  calyx  not  being  reflected,  and  by  being  altogether  a smaller  plant. 
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The  roots  by  drying  lose  much  of  their  bitterness,  and  with  it 
their  medicinal  properties  ; therefore  the  recent  roots  should  be 
preferred.  The  roots  should  be  taken  up  previous  to  the  flower 
stems  shooting,  as  they  then  contain  more  of  the  milky  fluid,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,  the  leaves 
of  the  Taraxacum  are  eaten  as  a salad  herb,  being  previously  blanched 
as  the  gardeners  do  endive ; by  this  process,  the  leaves  ar  edeprived  of 
their  bitterness,  and  are  rendered  perfectly  mild  and  bland  ; we  are 
told  also  that  at  Gottingen,  the  poor  people  roast  the  roots,  and  use 
them  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  Dandelion  like 
many  of  our  indigenous  plants,  has  had  its  rise  and  fall.  Some 
physicians  of  great  eminence,  have  extolled  it  as  a valuable  medi- 
cine, whilst  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  a mucilaginous  bitter  only. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  a fashionable  remedy  on  the  Continent,  and 
subsequently  in  this  country  ; but  it  is  now  rather  growing  into 
disrepute. 

It  certainly  possesses  mild  deobstruent  and  diuretic  properties ; 
but  not  to  that  degree  to  entitle  it  to  the  high  encomiums  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  some  authors.  Boerhaave  recommended  it 
for  biliary  calculi,  and  esteemed  it  adequate  to  resolve  obstructions 
of  the  viscera ; and  the  late  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  his  treatise  on 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  strongly  recommended  it  in  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  derangement  of  the  stomach.*  By  some,  it  is 
chiefly  valued  for  its  diuretic  effects;  and  by  others,  for  its  gentle 
deobstruent  properties : it  is  probable,  the  jarring  opinions  of  its 
virtues  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  preparations  made  use  of. 
Taraxacum  being  generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  extract,  a mode 
of  preparation  that  frequently  destroys  the  most  active  qualities  of 
vegetables;  hence  particular  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the 
inspissated  juice,  or  extract;  when  prescribed  in  this  form,  it  is 
usually  given  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day ; a decoction  of  the  roots,  two  ounces  boiled  in  one 
pint  and  half  of  water  to  one  pint,  with  the  addition  of  sulpli.  potass, 
is  recommended  as  a deobstruent  in  jaundice,  and  obstructed  liver. 

In  Ireland,  a decoction  of  the  leaves,  or  roots,  of  this  plant,  is  a 
popular  remedy  with  the  poor  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Off.  The  Herb,  Root  and  Leaves. 

Oft'.  Pp.  Ext.  Taraxaei.  L.D. 

* I particularly  recommend  the  use  of  Taraxacum,  from  which  1 have  seen  the 
most  decided  advantage,  both  iu  incipient  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  and  also  in  several 
chronic  derangements  of  the  stomach/’  Pemberton. 
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HELLEBORUS  NIGER, 

Black  Hellebore , or  Christmas  Rose  * 

Class  Polyandria. — Order  POLYGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisilioua:,  Linn.  Ranunculacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Corolla  petals  5 or  6.  Nectaries 

equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 

Spec.  Char.  Scape  one  or  two-flowered,  nearly  naked. 

Leaves  pedate. 

This  species  of  Helleboref  is  a native  of  Austria,  and  Italy, 
growing  wild  on  the  Appenines  ; it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
until  the  year  1596,  when  it  was  introduced  and  cultivated  by  Mr. 
John  Gerarde,  when  the  beauty  of  its  flower,  and  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  soon  obtained  for  it  a place  in  most  of  the  flower  gar- 
dens ; for  if  the  weather  prove  sufficiently  mild  it  blossoms  soon 
after  Christmas,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Christ- 
mas rose. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  composed  of  one  short, 
thick  stump,  knotted,  and  externally  of  a black  colour  ; internally 
whitish  ; sending  off  many  strong,  round  fibres,  crowned  by  a large 
cluster  of  lobed  leaves,  consisting  each  of  seven  or  eight  obtuse, 
fleshy  lobes,  united  to  one  footstalk,  and  between  the  leaves,  seve- 
ral thick  fleshy  flower-stalks,  three  or  four  inches  high  ; the  flower- 
stalks  stand  erect,  round  and  tapering,  and  towards  the  bottom  are 
reddish;  the  bracteal  leaves  supply  the  place  of’  a calyj,  and  are 
oval,  concave,  and  generally  indented  at  the  top  ; the  petals  of  the 
corolla  are  five  or  six,  large,  roundish,  spreading,  at  first  of  a white 
colour,  succeeded  by  reddish  tints,  and  finally  assuming  a greenish 
appearance;  the  nectaries  are  generally  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  though  sometimes  more;  tubulated,  somewhat  compressed, 
bilabiated,  and  of  a greenish  yellow  colour  : by  some  botanists  these 
are  considered  ihe  petals  of  the  flower,  and  the  corolla  a calyx  : 
the  filaments  are  white;  the  antherae  yellow  ; the  germens  vary  from 


* Fig.  a.  The  pi  still  a.  b.  A magnified  stamen,  r.  A nectary  magnified. 

t Eight  species  of  the  genns  Ilelleborus  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  various 
botanic  gardens.  Hort.  Cant. 
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four  to  eight,  and  the  capsules  or  pods,  contain  many  oval,  shining, 
blackish  seeds;  the  leaves  are  compound,  pedated,  composed  of 
seven  leaflets,  and  stand  upon  long  radical  foot-stalks  ; each  leaflet 
is  elliptical,  smooth,  thick,  and  serrated  towards  ihe  top. 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  taste  of  the  fresh  root  is  acrid  and 
bitter,  and  of  a nauseous  smell;  its  acrimony,  Dr.  Giew  observes, 
is  first  felt  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  spreads  itself  imme- 
diately to  the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter- 
mediate part.  On  chewing  the  roots  for  a few  minutes  the  tongue 
seems  benumbed,  and  affected  with  a kind  of  paralytic  stupor,  as 
when  burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot.  The  fibres  are  more  acri- 
monious than  the  head  of  the  root,  whence  they  issue.*  By  long 
keeping,  it  loses  both  its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  activity. 
Orfila  ranks  the  black  hellebore  among  the  acrid  vegetable  poisons :f 
and  gives  an  account  of  several  experiments  made  with  it  on  dogs, 
from  which  he  draws  the  following  conclusions.  That  the  powder- 
ed root  applied  to  the  cellular  texture  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
carried  into  the  circulation,  and  gives  rise  to  violent  vomitings,  and 
different  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  the  animals  speedily 
sink  under,  and  which  seem  to  bear  an  analogy  to  those  produced 
by  narcotics.  That  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach;  but  its  effects  are  slower  and  less  violent,  and  it 
may  even  happen  that  those  animals  are  not  destroyed  which  are 
allowed  the  power  of  vomiting,  whereas  death  is  the  constant  result 
of  the  application  of  the  powdered  root  to  the  cellular  texture. 
That  the  poisonous  property  of  the  Hellebore,  resides  in  that  part 
which  is  soluble  in  water.  Such  are  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Orfila 
after  some  very  careful  experiments,  and  which,  in  connexion  with  those 
of  other  writers  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  black  hellebore  as 
a certain,  though  perhaps  not  a very  active  poison  ; many  writers, 
however,  consider  it  a safe  and  perfectly  innocent  medicine.  But 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  several  instances  are  recorded  of  other 
plants  being  mistaken  for  the  one  of  which  we  are  treating;  viz.  the 
Adonis  Vernalis;  Actsea  Spicata  ; Helleborus  Viridis  ; Veratrum  Al- 
bum, or  white  hellebore;  the  Aconitum  Neomantanum,  &c.  The 
last  of  these  is  a very  virulent  poison  ; it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  roots  being  nearly  globular,  and  sending  out  many  very  brittle 
fibres,  of  a greyish  brown  colour,  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s 
finger,  and  frequently  divided. 


* Dr.  Grew  on  Tastes.  Vide  Anatomy  of  Plants,  p.  283. 
t Orfila,  Toxicology. 
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HELLEBORES  NIGER. 


Neumann  got  from  2880  grains  of  the  root  of  black  hellebore, 
880  alcoholic,  and  181  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  3G2  watery, 
and  181  alcoholic. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  hellebore  was  highly 
esteemed  among  the  ancients  as  a powerful  remedy  in  maniacal  dis- 
orders ; but  whether  our  hellebore  be  the  same  species  as  that  said  to 
grow  in  the  island  of  Anticyra  and  about  Mount  Olympus,  and  so 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Latin  poets,  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine. Orfila  supposes  the  Veratrum  Album  or  white  hellebore,  a 
plant  of  the  Moncecia  order,  to  have  been  the  hellebore  of  the  an- 
cients. Tournefort,  however,  who  botanized  Mount  Olympus  and 
Anticyra,  discovered  another  species,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  hellebore  of  Hippocrates,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Ilelleborus  Niger  Orientalis ; it  differs  from  the  species  here 
figured  y having  a large  branched  stem,  the  leaf  broader,  and  the 
flower  of  a purple  hue;  it  differs  also  in  its  effects,  for  lie  found  that 
Di.  of  the  extract,  brought  on  violent  spasms  and  convulsions.  The 
properties  of  many  plants,  however,  are  known  to  vary  considerably 
by  difference  of  soil,  climate,  &c.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  a 
species  of  black  hellebore  has  been  made  use  of,  which  frequently 
produced  violent,  and  sometimes  deleterious  effects.  It  appears  to 
be  the  kind  known  here  as  settlewort,  or  bastard  hellebore.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  hellebore  of  the  ancients,  it  was  principally 
for  its  action  as  a drastic  purge,  that  it  was  esteemed  as  a powerful 
antimaniacal  remedy;  at  present,  it  is  looked  upon  chiefly  as  ail 
alterative,  and  for  this  purpose  is  frequently  given  in  small  doses, 
for  promoting  the  uterine  and  urinary  discharges.  It  proves  a 
powerful  emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where  steel  is  ineffectual, 
or  improper;  it  is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and  some  cuta- 
neous diseases,  especially  Lepra  Graecorum.*  As  a purgative  medi- 
cine, it  is  chiefly  used  in  cases  of  mania,  melancholy,  coma,  worms, 
and  psora;  but  its  use  requires  great  caution.  The  watery  extract 
of  the  root,  as  directed  by  the  Colleges,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  preparations ; the  irritating  power  of  its  active  mat- 
ter being  considerably  abated  by  the  boiling:  of  this  extract,  from 
gr.  x.  to  Di.  or  more  may  be  given  for  a dose.  The  tincture  is 
preferred  as  an  alterative  and  deobstruent : one  tea-spoonful  may 
be  considered  as  a dose.  Dr.  Duncan  recommends  the  infusion  and 
tincture,  as  promising  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform  power  than 
the  extract. 


* By  Gesner,  Kleim,  Milman,  Bacher,  &rc.  Vide  Aretcei,  Opera,  ed.  Bo'erh . p.  13G. 
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HELLEBORUS  FCETIDUS. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Extraction  Hellebori  nigri,  E.D. 

Tinctura  Hellebori  nigri,  L.E.D. 


HELS  EBORUS  FCETIDUS. 

Foetid  Hellebore,  Bear  s-foot,  or  Setter-wort  * 

Class  Polyandria. — Order  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Multisiliqua:,  Linn.  IUnunculace/E,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Corolla  petals  5 or  6.  Nectaries 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  many  flowered,  leafy.  Leaves  pedate, 
glabrous.  Petals  converging. 


This  species  of  hellebore  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England, 
flowering  early  in  the  spring  in  mild  seasons.  It  delights  in  moist 
shady  situations,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  most  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  woods.  Bear’s-foot  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  many  parts 
of  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  the  North  of  England;  it  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  early  flowers. 

The  root  of  this  species  of  hellebore  is  small,  and  beset  with 
a prodigious  number  of  slender  dark-coloured  fibres;  the  stem  rises 
to  the  height  of  a foot  and  a half,  or  more  ; towards  the  bottom,  it  is 
round,  strong,  firm,  naked,  and  marked  with  alternate  cicatrices,  the 
vestiges  of  the  former  leaves  ; at  the  top  it  divides,  and  is  subdivided 
into  branches,  producing  many  flowers,  garnished  with  scaly  leaves, 
or  bracteae  ; the  leaves  are  numerous,  and  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks, 
surrounding  the  middle  of  the  stem:  they  are  divided,  like  the  pre- 
ceding species,  into  simple  leaves,  which  are  commonly  eight  or  nine  ; 
long,  narrow,  lanceolated,  serrated,  and  of  a dark  green  colour: 
the  scaly  leaves,  placed  at  the  ramification  of  the  flower-stems,  are 
smooth,  trifid,  alternate,  and  often  purplish,  but  those  near  the 
flower,  are  oval  and  pointed  ; the  flowers  are  numerous,  terminal, 
pendent,  of  a roundish  shape,  and  stand  upon  peduncles,  forming 
a sort  of  panicle ; the  petals  are  generally  five,  oval,  concave,  per- 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a sprig  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  capsule,  or  pods.  c.  The 
stamens  and  nectaries  somewhat  magnified. 
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sistent,  of  a pale  green  colour,  their  margins  usually  tinged  with 
purple;  the  stamina  are  numerous,  the  filaments  the  length  of  the 
petals;  the  antherae  white ; there  are  from  eight  to  ten  nectaries, 
minute,  tubular,  and  placed  in  a circle  situated  within  the  petals  ; 
the  germens  are  three,  hairy,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  Hellebo- 
rus  Niger,  becoming  capsules,  containing  many  oval  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  stipules  and  leaves  of  the  recent 
plant  possess  a very  bitter  acrid  taste,  and  when  chewed  excite  ex- 
coriation of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; the  smell  is  very  foetid  ; by  drying, 
the  acrid  quality  of  the  plant  is  considerably  destroyed  ; vinegar  is 
also  said  to  render  it  milder. 

The  foetid  hellebore,  or  bear’s-foot,  is  ranked  by  most  Toxicolo- 
gists among  the  irritating  poisons ; and  its  action  on  the  animal 
economy  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  strong-scented  lettuce  and 
black  hellebore,  already  described,  that  we  refer  our  readers  to 
those  articles  for  the  treatment  of  any  untoward  symptom  arising 
from  an  overdose  of  this  acrid  substance.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  been  long  employed  in  this  country,  as  a domestic  medicine  to 
expel  worms  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Bisset  says,  “ the  great 
black  hellebore,  or  bear’s-foot,  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  vermifuge 
for  large  round  worms  of  any  1 have  yet  experienced.”  In  some 
partsof  Yorkshire,  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  this  plant  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  in  general  use  among  the  common  people.  One  drachm 
of  the  green  leaves  in  decoction,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  is  the  usual  dose  for  a child  of  four  or  five  years 
of  age:  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  also  made  into  a syrup;  the 
bruised  leaves  being  moistened  with  vinegar  previously  to  pressing 
out  the  juice,  by  which  the  acrid  principle  of  the  plant  is  corrected, 
and  its  tendency  to  induce  vomiting,  in  some  degree  prevented:  one 
tea-spoonful  of  this  syrup  at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  in' the  morning, 
is  the  usual  dose  for  children  from  two  to  six  years.  A sufficient  dose 
of  the  dried  leaves  generally  proves  more  or  less  emetic,  and  often  acts 
as  an  aperient ; it  is  usually  repeated  tor  two  or  three  successive 
mornings  ; the  second  dose  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  first,  and 
never  fails  lo  expel  round  worms  if  there  be  any  lodged  in  the  ali- 
mentary tube:  it  is  a remedy,  however,  which  should  be  used  with 
caution,  being  so  violent  in  its  operation  as  to  have  produced  in 
some  instances,  fatal  effects. t 

Oft'.  The  Leaves. 

* Tide  Vo!,  i.  pp.  39  and  63. 

+ Vide  Threlkeld’s  Irish  Herbal;  and  in  the  Oxford  Magazine  f<?r  March  1769, 
p.  99,  fatal  cases  are  related  by  John  Cook,  of  Oxford. 
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OLEA  EUROPGEA. 

The  Olive  Tree* * * § 


Class  Biandria. — Order  MoNOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Sepia  rue,  Linn.  Jasmine  a:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  4-cleft.  Segments  sub-ovate. 
Drupe  one  seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  pale  underneath. 
Clusters  axillary,  dense. 


This  species  f of  olive  has  received  its  specific  name  either 
from  its  being  a native  of,  or  from  its  extensive  cultivation  in 
Europe.  It  is  now  ranked  among  the  plants  indigenous  to  the  South 
of  Europe ; although  some  botanists  have  supposed  it  to  be  a native 
of  Asia,  but  from  time  immemorial  naturalized  in  Europe,  where  it 
now  grows  spontaneously,  delighting  in  a rocky  soil. 

The  olive  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Britain;!  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Medici  Oxoniensis,  pub- 
lished in  1(548  ; and  when  sufficiently  sheltered  it  bears  the  cold  of  our 
ordinary  winters  tolerably  well.§ 

This  tree  usually  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  sending 
off  numerous  long  branches,  covered  with  a bark  of  a greyish  colour  ; 
the  leaves  are  firm,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  entire,  on  the  upper  side 
of  a blight  green,  beneath  whitish,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  short 
footstalks  ; the  flowers  are  small,  white,  numerous,  and  proceed  in 
clusters  near  the  footstalk  of  the  leaves ; the  calyx  is  tubular,  and 
divided  at  the  brim  into  four  small,  erect,  deciduous  segments  ; the 
corolla  is  a funnel-shaped  petal,  consisting  of  a short  tube  about  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  divided  at  the  border  into  four  semi-ovate 
segments  ; the  filaments  are  two,  tapering,  opposite,  and  crowned 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a cutting  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  ripe  frait.  c.  The  pis- 
tillara.  d.  A magnified  anther,  e.  The  calyx.  /.  The  nut. 

+ Seven  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant, 

$ Since  the  Year  1570.  Hort.  Cant. 

§ Vide  Miller. 
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with  erect  antherae ; the  germen  is  round,  and  supports  a simple 
short  style,  furnished  with  a bifid  stigma,  each  division  notched  at 
the  apex ; the  pericarpium  is  a fruit  of  the  drupous  Kind,  of 
an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  (about  the  size  of  a sparrow  s egg)  and 
containing  a nut  of  the  same  form.  The  olive,  as  observed,  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  North  of  Africa,  where  it 
flowers  from  June  until  August,  it  is  cultivated  with  much  cnie  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the  sake  ol  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  ex- 
pressed from  that  part. 

This  tree  has  been  greatly  celebrated  and  held  in  high  estimation 
from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a bounteous  gift  of  heaven,  and  in 
gratitude  to  the  Diety  it  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  olive 
branch  was  a symbol  of  peace,  and  the  emblem  has  descended 
even  to  the  present  day. 

Sensible  Properties.  Fresh  olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  very  disagreeable  taste,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  outer 
rind  of  the  green  walnut : to  make  them  palatable,  and  prepare  them 
as  an  article  of  luxury  for  the  table,  they  are  first  steeped  for  several 
days  in  water,  or  more  generally  in  a ley  of  wood  ashes,  by  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  bitter  matter  is  extracted  ; after  this, 
they  are  washed  and  preserved  in  a strong  pickle  of  common  salt 
and  water.  In  this  way  they  form  an  important  branch  of  export 
from  the  countries  that  produce  them,  and  a necessary  part  of  every 
fashionable  dessert  : the  flavour  of  olives  when  thus  prepared  is 
bland,  slightly  but  agreeably  bitter,  heightening  the  gout  for  wine, 
and  tending  to  prevent  its  inebriating  effects,  which  latter  property 
is  owing  to  the  oil  they  contain.  The  smull  round  French  olive  is 
the  most  esteemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  table,  and  bears  a higher 
price  than  the  Spanish,  (which  is  larger  and  of  an  oval  form)  or  even 
the  Italian,  though  the  latter  yields  the  purest  oil.  The  olive  for 
pickling  must  be  pulled  some  time  before  it  has  arrived  at  maturity. 

The  fruit  of  the  olive  tree  yields  by  expression  a considerable 
quantity  of  a bland,  scentless  oil,  well  known  in  commerce.  To 
procure  this  oil,  the  olives  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  but  the 
after  mode  of  preparation  varies  in  different  countries,  and  perhaps 
it  is  to  this  circumstance,  as  much  as  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
fruit,  that  we  may  ascribe  the  various  qualities  of  the  oil  winch  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  olive  oil.  As  the  tree  is  not  a native  of  these 


* When  water  only  is  used,  the  steeping  must  be  continued  much  longer.  Ed, 
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countries,  it  would  be  useless  to  give  the  different  methods  adopted 
to  obtain  the  oil ; it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  oil  brought 
from  Italy  in  small  flasks,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Florence  oil, 
is  by  far  the  purest;  though  this,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  a considerable 
quantity  of  which  is  annually  exported  from  Holland,  to  France  and 
Italy,  for  this  purpose.  By  exposing  olive  oil  to  the  freezing  tem- 
perature its  degree  of  purity  can  be  readily  ascertained,  for  the  olive 
oil  freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppy  seeds  retains  its  fluidity;  and  as 
oils  which  freeze  with  the  greatest  difficulty  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  become  rancid,  olive  oil  is  deteriorated  by  the  mixture 
of  poppy  oil  with  it.  Good  olive  oil  has  a pale  yellow  colour;  with 
little  taste  or  smell,  and  should  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit.  The  best 
oil,  however,  becomes  rancid  by  age,  particularly  if  kept  in  a warm 
situation  or  exposed  to  the  air. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oil  in  some  shape  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a considerable  portion  of  our  food,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  affords  much  nourishment:  with  some 
persons,  however,  oily  substances  by  not  uniting  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  frequently  occasion  eructations ; this  hap- 
pens especially  to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid  in 
any  extraordinary  degree.*  Oil,  considered  as  a medicament,  is  sup- 
posed to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and  relax  the  fibres  ; 
it  has  therefore  been  recommended  internally  to  obviate  the  effects 

J 

of  various  stimuli  which  produce  irritation  and  consequent  inflam- 
mation: hence  also  it  has  been  prescribed  in  catarrhal  affections,  &c. 
Olive  oil  has  been  effectually  used  in  worm  cases;  and  in  nephritic 
pains,  colic,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  spasms,  &c.,  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  serviceable.  Taken  internally  also,  it  operates  as 
a gentle  laxative.  But  it  is  as  an  external  application  that  this  oil  is 
chiefly  resorted  to,  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, as  camphor,  lime-water,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  &c.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  applied  to  extensive  burns,  tumours,  &c.;  and  to 
wounds  occasioned  by  the  bites  and  stings  of  animals  and  reptiles. 
See  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Oliver,  related  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  BIO,  by  which  it  appears  that  a man 
suffered  his  arm  to  be  bitten  by  serpents,  and  waited  until  most 
violent  symptoms  ensued,  which  were  soon  removed  by  applying 
warm  oil  of  olives  to  the  wounded  part ; similar  experiments  were 
made  upon  dogs,  pigeons,  &c.  with  equal  success.  Numerous  ex- 


* Cullen’s  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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periments  of  this  kind  were  repeated,  with  various  success,  and 
published  in  the  Mem.  de  1’Acad.  de  Sc.  1737.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  particular  species  of  serpent  by  which  the  bites 
were  given  lias  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  alluded  to. 
Linnaeus  was  much  disappointed  in  the  use  of  the  oil,  and  says  that 
a woman  bitten  by  the  Coluber  Chersea,  died  in  great  agony,  though 
the  oil  was  liberally  administered  both  internally  and  externally. 
We  know  by  experience  that  the  immediate  application  of  oil  re- 
moves the  pain  and  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  wasps 
and  bees.  Banniken*  has  mentioned  the  successful  use  of  oil  in 
rabies  canina,  and  a further  account  of  its  efficacy  in  that  disease 
was  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. f We  have  seen  the 
best  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil 
and  lime  water  to  burns.  Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  has  been  found 
by  many  of  great  service  in  dropsy,  particularly  in  ascites;  and  used 
in  this  way,  it  has  been  said  to  be  an  antidote  against  contagious 
fevers,  particularly  the  plague.  At  Malta  it  has  been  remarked  that 
butchers,  and  others  whose  vocations  lead  them  to  the  constant  hand- 
ling of  fatty  substances,  are  seldom  carried  off  by  the  plague. 

With  regard  to  the  general  effects  of  olive  oil,  taken  internally, 
we  may  remark,  that  although  its  operation  extends  over  the  primae 
viae,  yet  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  it  produces  any  me- 
dicinal effects  after  it  has  entered  into  the  sanguiferous  system.  As 
all  the  mild  expressed  oils  of  vegetables  are  nearly  of  the  same 
nature,  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  a preference  should  be  given  to 
the  most  fluid  ; hence  the  oils  of  olives  and  almonds  are  most 
commonly  directed  for  use. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  olive  oil  are  very  numerous,  as  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  liniments,  ointments,  plasters,  &c. 

’ CROCUS  SATlVUS. 

Saffron  Crocus. \ 

Class  Triandria.  Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ensata:,  Linn . Iridea;,  Juss. 


* Frank,  Journal,  T.  B.  590,  899. 

r 

t Phil.  Trans,  vol.  x!ix.  p.  4(5. 

$ Fig.  a.  The  pistillum.  b.  A stamen,  c.  Capsule.  d.  A section  of  the  capsules. 
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'Gen.  Char.  Corolla  six-parted,  equal.  Stigmata  convolute. 

Spec.  Char.  Spathe  of  one  valve,  radical.  Corolla  with  the 
longest  tube. 


The  C rocus  tribe  of  plants  are  mostly  indigenous  to  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Asia : eleven  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
chiefly  for  ornament.*  The  Crocus  Sativus  was  considered  by  former 
botanists  as  an  exotic,  nor  was  it.  known  in  the  time  of  Ray,  Miller, 
and  many  later  writers,  that  this  plant  was  unquestionably  a native 
of  Britain.  Modern  botanists  do  not  hesitate  in  ranking  this  species 
of  Crocus  among  the  indigenous  plants  of  this  country  ; but  if  it  was 
originally  an  exotic,  it  lias  been  long  naturalized  to  our  soil,  and  is 
now  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  root  is  bulbous,  (perennial)  and  externally  of  a brown  colour; 
the  leaves  are  linear,  simple,  radical,  of  a rich  green,  with  a white 
line  running  through  the  centre  ; the  flower  is  large,  of  a purple 
colour,  inclining  to  blue  or  lilac,  the  tube  of  which  is  inclosed  at  the 
base,  along  with  the  leaves,  in  the  membranous  sheath  or  spathe  ; 
the  corolla  is  composed  of  six  petals,  elliptical,  equal,  and  turned 
inward  at  the  edges  ; the  filaments  are  three,  short,  tapering,  and 
support  long,  erect,  spear-shaped,  yellow  antherae  ; the  germen  is 
ovate  or  roundish,  supporting  a slender  style,  terminated  by  three 
long  convoluted  stigmata,  of  a golden  colour ; the  capsule  is  of 
an  oval  form,  three-lobed,  three-celled,  and  three-valved,  and  con- 
tains many  round  seeds. 

The  officinal  saffron  is  composed  of  the  stigmata  of  the  species  of 
Crocus  we  have  been  describing,  and  is  prepared  for  use  as  follows. 
In  the  autumn,  the  flowers  when  in  full  blossom  are  gathered  every 
morning,  the  stigmata  and  top  of  the  style  picked  from  them,  and 
dried  in  portable  kilns  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  stigmata 
are  spread  two  or  three  inches  thick  upon  sheets  of  white  paper, 
laid  over  a hair  cloth,  which  is  placed  upon  the  kiln,  and  covered 
with  a blanket ; the  kiln  being  heated  to  a proper  degree,  the  saffron 
is  turned  every  half  hour  until  sufficiently  dried,  which  usually  re- 
quires about  twenty-four  hours. f 

The  Crocus  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  preparation  of  English 
saffron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire. 


* Hort.  Cant. 

t Vide  Douglas,  iu  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  566. 
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Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Dried  saffron  has  a 
warm,  pungent,  and  rather  bitter  taste  ; when  chewed  it  is  tough, 
but  grows  soft,  and  tinges  the  saliva  of  a deep  yellow  ; its  smell  is 
diffusive  and  not  unpleasant,  somewhat  aromatic  and  narcotic. 
Saffron  gives  out  the  whole  of  its  properties  and  colour  to  rectified 
spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  proof-spirit,  and  water  : about  three  parts  in 
four  are  taken  up  by  each  of  these  menstrua.  By  distillation  with 
water,"  saffron  furnishes  a small  portion  of  a very  fragrant  and 
pungent  oil,  of  a golden  yellow,  heavier  than  wrater,  with  the  charac- 
teristic smell  of  saffron  in  a very  considerable  degree.* * * §  The  watery 
infusion  turns  purple  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  mix- 
ture, on  being  diluted  with  water,  deposits  a black  precipitate  ; 
oxymuriatic  acid  produces  a yellow  precipitate,  the  liquid  remaining 
a pale  lemon  colour. f The  soluble  matter  of  saffron  is  nearly  pure 
extractive,  and  to  it  the  name  of  Polychroite  has  been  given  by 
the  French  chemists. J Polychroite  has  been  obtained  in  the  form 
of  scales  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  deliquescent,  of  a sweet  smell, 
taste  bitter  and  pungent,  like  that  of  saffron,  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  which  solutions  lose  their  colour  by  exposure  to  light; 
sulphuric  acid  changes  the  solution  first  to  blue,  then  to  lilac  ; and 
nitric  acid  to  grass  green. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Saffron  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  held  in  great  estimation  as  a 
very  powerful  medicine. § Modern  physicians,  however,  do  not  place 
much  confidence  in  its  medicinal  properties,  and,  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  but  little  used,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  more  powerful  medi- 
cines.jj  It  is  generally  considered  aromatic  and  cordial,  and  its 
effects  exhilarating ; when  given  in  large  doses  it  is  said  to 
produce  symptoms  of  intoxication,  mania,  and  even  fatal  effects.** 
It  has  been  much  recommended  tor  removing  obstructions  of  the 
uterine  secretions,  hut  its  powers  as  an  emmenagogue  we  believe  to 
be  much  over-rated,  as  well  as  its  diaphoretic  properties,  and  also 


* One  scruple  from  four  ounces.  Gray's  Elements, 

f Grab’s  Elements. 

$ Le  Grange,  Vogel,  Bouillon,  &c. 

§ Bj'  the  Hebrews  it  was  called  Caicom;  bj  the  Greeks,  k^ojioj;  by  the  Arabians, 
Zabalaran  or  Laflaian  j by  the  Latins,  Crocus. 

|1  Saffron  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  Aromatic  Confection,  Compound 
Decoction  of  Aloes,  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh,  Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes,  Compound 

1 incture  of  Bark,  and  the  Simple  and  Compound  Tinctures  of  Rhubarb  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 

**  Borellus,  Hist,  et  Obs.  cent.  4 ; Obs.  35,  p.  303  ; Zucat.  Lusit.  b.  c. 
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its  effects  in  throwing  out  the  various  species  of  exanthemata,  and 
other  eruptive  diseases  ; for  these  last  purposes  it  still  holds  its 
place  with  the  uninformed  as  an  infallible  medicine. 

Off.  The  summits  of  the  pistils,  called  Saffron. 
Off.  Pp.  Syrupus  Croci,  L. 

Tinctura  Croci,  D.  E. 


ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS. 

Chamomile ,* 


Class  Syngenesta.  Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  DiscoiDEiE,  Linn.  Corymbiferje,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Pappus  none.  Calyx 
hemispherical,  nearly  equal.  Florets  of  the  ray  more  than 
five. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  compound  pinnate  ; the  divisions  linear, 
acute,  rather  villous. 


The  Anthemis  Nobilis  is  a hardy  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  found  in  great  abundance  upon  waste  lands  in  the  west- 
ern counties ; in  its  native  state  it  propagates  rapidly,  by  putting 
out  roots  from  the  branches  as  they  lie  on  the  ground.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  speciesf  of  chamomile  with  what  are  usually  termed 
double  flowers ; J both  sorts  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  single-flowered  variety  is  preferred,  though  not  usually  kept  in 
the  shops. 

The  roots  of  chamomile  are  fibrous  and  spreading ; the  stems  are 
many,  slender,  trailing,  branched,  and  leafy  ; the  leaves  are  viilous, 
doubly  pinnate,  of  a pale  green  ; the  leaflets  are  small,  linear,  and 
usually  divided  into  three  segments  ; the  flowers  are  compound, 
terminal,  solitary,  and  radiated  ; the  calyx  is  hemispherical,  and 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a plant,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  b . A mag- 
nified floret  of  the  disk.  c.  A radial  floret  (magnified). 

+ The  genus  Anthemis  comprises  many  species,  natives  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe;  twenty-six  of  which  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens.  Hort.  Cant . 

% Double  flowers  have  the  florets  of  the  ray  (in  compound  flowers)  redundant,  whilst 
those  of  the  disk  are  often  entirely  or  nearly  extinct.  Ed. 
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composed  of  many  scales;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  numerous, 
funnel-shaped,  erect,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  live  segments ; the 
filaments  are  five  ; anthers  united  ; the  gerrnen  is  oblong,  supporting 
a slender  style,  crowned  with  a bifid  stigma  ; the  florets  of  the  ray 
are  ligulate,  and  three-toothed  ; seeds  oblong,  naked. 

The  Matricaria  Chamomilla,\vild  chamomile,  or  common  fever-few, 
(also  a native  of  Britain),  is  very  similar  in  its  general  appearance 
to  the  Anthemis  Nobilis,  and  is  directed  for  officinal  use  bv  most  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeias;  but  the  odour  of  the  former  is  not  so 
fragrant,  nor  so  powerful,  nor  does  it  y ielcl  so  much  essential  oil  as 
the  latter;  and  as  the  virtues  of  chamomile  chiefly  depend  upon  its 
essential  oil,  it  must  be  preferable  to  the  Matricaria. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Both  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  chamomile  have  a powerful  and  rather  grateful  odour; 
its  taste  is  nauseous  and  very  bitter.  Chamomile  flowers  become 
more  grateful  by  drying,  without  losing  any  of  their  aromatic  fla- 
vour ; and  the  infusion  of  the  dried  flowers  is  much  less  nauseous 
than  the  fresh  plant.  Chamomile  gives  out  its  flavour  (which  resides 
in  an  essential  oil)  both  to  water  and  alcohol;  the  distilled  water  is 
pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  it.  On  distilling  chamomile  with 
water,  a small  portion  of  the  essential  oil  separates  and  rises  to 
the  surface  ; this  oil  is  of  a greenish  yellow  or  blue  colour,  and  of  a 
pungent  taste,  possessing  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the  flowers  in  a 
concentrated  degree.*  The  rectified  spirit  distilled  from  off  a tinc- 
ture of  chamomile,  brings  over  part  of  the  flavour,  but  leaves  a 
considerable  portion  behind  in  the  extract;  the  smell  of  the  spirit  is 
not  so  powerful  as  the  distilled  water,  but  the  taste  much  more  so.t 
The  infusion  changes  brown  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
From  the  analysis  of  Neumann,  the  active  constituents  are  an  essen- 
tial oil  and  bitter  extract. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  flowers  of  chamomile 
have  been  long  held  in  much  estimation  for  their  tonic  and  sto- 
machic properties,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  their  bitter  prin- 
ciple ; and  from  the  essential  oil  they  contain,  is  derived  their  active 
properties  as  an  emmenagogue,  antispasmodic,  and  carminative : 
hence  they  have  been  recommended  in  hysterical  affections,  colic, 
suppression  of  the  menses,  gout,  indigestion,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.. 


* Baume  obtained  irom  821bs.  of  the  flowers  from  13  to  18  drachms  of  oil  ; but 
from  the  like  quantity  of  the  herb,  without  the  flowers,  only  half  a drachm.  See  Bergman, 
Mat.  Med.  p.  095. 

Lewis,  Mat.  Med.  p.  221. 
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and  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  physicians,  that 
chamomile  flowers  may  be  effectually  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.*  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ 1 have  em- 
ployed these  flowers,  and  agreeably  to  the  method  of  Hoffmann,  by 
giving  several  times,  during  the  intermissions,  from  half  a drachm 
to  a drachm  of  the  flowers  in  powder,  and  have  cured  intermittent 
fever.”  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  adds,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
join  an  opiate  or  astringent  with  them,  to  prevent  their  aperient 
effects,  which  when  considerable,  defeated  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing a return  of  the  paroxysms.  In  modern  practice,  however,  cha- 
momile is  not  often  relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  intermittents  ; as  a 
gentle  tonic  it  is  an  useful  medicine;  and  with  many  physicians  the 
infusion  of  chamomile  has  entirely  superseded  the  infusion  of  gen- 
tian, as  a stomachic.  As  a tonic  and  stomachic,  it  is  usually  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  infusion,  extract,  or  powder;  when  as  a 
carminative,  or  antispasmodic,  the  essential  oil  will  be  found  the 
most  effective.  A tepid  infusion  of  the  flowers  will  often  excite 
vomiting,  and  also  promote  the  action  of  more  powerful  emetics. 
As  a topical  remedy  the  flowers  are  used  in  decoction,  for  fomenta- 
tions, &c. 

Off.  The  Flowers. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Anthemidis  nobilis,  E.  D. 

Extractum  Anthemidis,  L.  E. 

Infusum  Anthemidis,  L.  E. 

Oleum  Anthemidis,  L.  E. 


POLYGON UM  BISTORTA, 

Greater  Bistort , or  Snake-weed /\ 


Class  Octandria.  Order  Trigynia. 

A 'at.  Out.  Holoracea:,  Linn.  Polygon  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Corolla  5-parted,  calycine.  S ed  orfee, 
angular,  naked. 


* Morton,  Exercit.  1.  de  Febr.  interm.  cap.  6.  Hoffmann,  Diss.  de  Praestant. 
Rcmediis  Domesticis.  Heister,  Diss,  de  Medic.  Germ,  indig.  p.  13. 

Fig  a.  represents  the  root  and  radical  leaves,  the  flowering  stalk  being  removed. 
b.  The  top  of  the  stem  terminating  in  a spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  c.  The 
pistilla.  d.  A perfeet  flower,  magnified,  e.  Seeds. 
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Spec.  Char.  Stalk  perfectly  simple,  with  a rough  spike. 
Leaves  ovate,  decurrent  upon  the  petiole. 


This  species  of  Polygonum*  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  is  found  growing  in  moist  meadows,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  flowering  in  May  or  June  ; in  the  North  of  England  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Easter  giant,  and  used  as  a pot-herb  ; 
Bistort  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
about  Battersea,  Hampstead,  Ilighgate,  &c.f 

The  root  of  the  Bistort  is  about  the  thickness  of  a finger,  peren- 
nial, rugose  and  crooked,  and  furnished  with  numerous  small  fibres, 
of  a firm  texture;  externally  of  a blackish  brown,  internally  of  a 
reddish  or  flesh  colour;  the  stalk  is  simple,  solid,  round,  smooth, 
swelling  at  the  joints,  is  enclosed  by  the  sheaths  of  the  stipulae,  and 
rises  to  about  two  feet  in  height;  the  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  in- 
clining to  heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  stand  upon  long  winged  foot- 
stalks ; the  upper  leaves  embrace  the  stem,  and  are  narrower  and 
somewhat  undulated;  the  flowers  are  of  a flesh  colour,  and  stand 
upon  short  foot- stalks,  and  terminate  the  stalks  in  oblong  close 
spik  es  ; the  bracteae,  or  floral  leaves,  are  membranous,  withered,  and 
each  encloses  two  flowers  ; the  corolla  (or  calyx)  is  small,  tubular, 
and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  obtuse,  concave  segments,  the  base 
of  which  contains  several  small,  red,  nectarious  glands  ; the  filaments 
are  eight,  tapering,  white,  and  longer  than  the  corolla;  the  antherae 
are  of  a purplish  colour,  lying  across  the  filaments ; the  germen  is 
triangular,  of  a deep  red  ; the  three  styles,  the  length  of  the  fila- 
ments, supporting  small  round  stigmata  ; the  seeds  are  of  a brown 
colour,  triangular,  and  remarkably  glossy. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Every  part  of  this  plant  manifests 
a considerable  degree  of  stipticity  to  the  taste  : it  has  no  remark- 
able smell ; the  root  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  vegetable  astringents  ; “the  infusion  is  of  a pale  yellowish  red,  very 
stiptic  and  austere  ; green  vitriol  (i.  e.  sulphate  of  iron)  strikes  it 
black  immediately,  and  salt  of  tartar  renders  it  thick.  The  satu- 
rated decoction  is  of  a brown  red,  opaque,  and  changes  a large  pro- 
portion of  a solution  of  green  vitriol  to  a violet  colour/’];  The  as- 


* Thirty-one  species  of  Polygonum  are  known  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; teD 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  Hort.  Cant. 

t Bistort  has  been  considered  to  be  the  Oxylapathum  Britannicum,  and  Limonium  of 
the  Ancients.  A ide  Bauh.  Pin.  192,  Matth.  940. 

} Gray’s  Elements. 
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tringent  matter  is  totally  dissolved  both  by  water  and  alcohol ; the 
root  after  the  action  of  either  menstruum  remaining  insipid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Bistort  was  formerly  held 
in  much  repute,  and  highly  extolled  for  its  antiseptic,  sudorific, 
and  anti-pestilential  virtues  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  merit  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  it.  As  an  astringent,  it  posseses  very 
considerable  powers  ; it  has  been  employed  in  hemorrhages  and 
other  immoderate  fluxes;  it  has  also  been  recommended  in  inter- 
mittent fevers  ;*  but  in  modern  practice  it  is  not  often  employed, 
although  from  its  powerfully  astringent  qualities,  it  equals  many  of 
our  exotic  drugs:  but  the  modern  rage  for  foreign  produce  has  crept 
into  our  dispensatories,  and  goes  nearly  to  exclude  our  indigenous 
plants,  whatever  valuable  properties  they  may  possess.  The  root  is 
given  in  substance  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm  three  times  a 
day. 

Off.  The  Roots. 


PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM, 

White  Poppy. \ 


Class  Polyandria.  Order  Monog yni a. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rhceades,  Linn . Papaverace.®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Capsule  one  cell,  opening 
by  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma. 

Spec.  Char.  Calyx  and  Capsule  smooth.  Leaves  incised, 
embracing  the  stem. 

This  species  of  poppy  is  an  annual,  and  although  sometimes 
found  wild  in  this  country,  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  : it  has  been  long  cultivated  for  the 
capsules  and  seeds,  and  also  as  an  ornament  in  our  gardens;  many 
varieties  being  produced  by  cultivation  with  double  blossoms,  and 
of  various  beautiful  colours. 

. fr— —T — 

* Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  ii.  40. 

t Fig.  a.  represents  the  top  of  a plant,  the  blossom  and  bud  of  the  natural  size.  b. 
The  under  side  of  a leaf  attached  to  the  stem.  c.  The  pistillum,  shewing  the  radiated 
stigma,  d ■ An  anther  (magnified). 
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The  root  is  tapering  and  branched ; the  stalk  rises  to  the  height 
of  from  three  to  five  or  six  feet,  erect,  cylindrical,  glaucous,  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  and  branched  towards  the  top  ; the  leaves  are 
large,  alternate,  lobed,  deeply  cut  into  various  segments,  and  em- 
brace the  stem;  the  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  and  solitary;  the 
calyx  is  composed  of  two  smooth,  deciduous,  ovate,  concave  seg- 
ments ; the  corolla  is  formed  of  four  large  roundish  petals,  the  bor- 
der somewhat  undulated,  of  a white  or  purplish  colour;*  the  fila- 
ments are  numerous,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  crowned  with  erect, 
compressed  anthers;  the  germen  is  roundish,  stigma  many  rayed: 
capsule  of  one  cell,  nearly  globular,  large,  smooth,  and  filled  with 
very  small  seed. 

Preparation,  &c.  Turkey  opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  white  poppy,  and  comes  to  us  from  the  East  in  solid  compact 
pieces.  The  best  sort  are  generally  covered  over  with  reddish  cap- 
sules, (supposed  to  be  a species  of  rumex)  in  which  they  are 
packed,  the  pieces  devoid  of  this  covering,  are  generally  considered 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  opium  which  comes  from  the  East 
Indies  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  comes  from  Turkey,  and  may 
be  known  by  its  being  of  a much  less  consistence,  of  a darker 
colour  and  having  an  empyreumatic  smell ; its  taste  is  likewise  more 
nauseous  and  less  bitter.  Opium  has  also  been  obtained  in  this 
country  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy,  and  equal  to  the  best  Turkey 
opium.  The  Society  for  Encouraging  the  Arts  awarded  Mr.  Ball  a 
premium,  for  his  industry  in  producing  some  fine  specimens  of 
English  opium,  considered  by  the  best  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  finest 
Turkey  opium.  Several  other  persons  have  produced  equally  fine 
specimens,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  But  the  variable  state  of 
our  climate  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  drug,  which  no  precaution  or  industry  can  overcome. 

Opium  is  obtained  from  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  by  making 
several  longitudinal  incisions  with  a knife,  having  from  three  to  five 
blades;  this  operation  is  usually  performed  in  the  evening,  and  the  juice 
that  flows  during  the  night,  is  collected  next  morning,  by  means  of 
iron  scrapers,  and  put  in  an  earthen  pot  to  evaporate  to  a due  con- 
sistence in  the  sun;  this  operation  is  performed  everyday  so  long  as 
any  q uantity  exudes  from  the  capsules  to  make  it  worth  collecting  ; 


* 

* The  single  blossom  is  generally  white  ; the  double  ones  vary  both  in  depth  of 
shade  and  colour,  being  of  purple,  scarlet,  and  variegated  hues.  Ed. 
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when  sufficiently  inspissated  in  the  sun  to  form  into  masses,  these  are 
covered  with  tobacco  or  poppy  leaves.  An  inferior  sort  of  opium, 
possessing  the  property  of  the  genuine  opium  in  a very  slight  degree, 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  a strong  decoction  of  the  stalks,  leaves 
and  capsules  to  a due  consistency;  this  sort  is  seldom  used  in  this 
country  but  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  the  genuine  opium. 

Sensible  Properties.  Opium  when  good,  is  a solid,  opaque, 
tenaceous  substance,  somewhat  brittle,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  of 
a strong  heavy  smell, and  bitter  taste;  when  cut  through  the  surface,  it 
is  compact  and  shining ; when  broken,  the  fracture  earthy  ; not  fusible, 
but  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  soften  it*;  when  dried,  reduced 
to  powder  with  difficulty,  unless  in  the  cold  ; when  powdered,  of  a light 
brown;  giving  but  little  colour  to  the  saliva  when  chewed;  highly  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a white  flame  : partially  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ; boiling  water  dissolves  about  five  ounces  out  of  one  pound 
troy;  the  watery  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  alcohol.  The  clear 
watery  solution  of  Turkey  opium  yields  a precipitate  with  any  of  the 
carbonates  of  potass  or  soda,  with  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc;  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the  infusion  of  galls.  The  narcotic 
properties  of  opium  are  impaired  by  long  boiling  in  water,  but 
nothing  rises  in  distillation  with  that  liquid. 

Chemical  Properties  and  Analysis.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  the  chemists,  M.  M.  Derosne,  Sertuerner,  and  Robiquet, 
opium  is  composed  of,— 1st.  a fixed  oil ; 2nd.  of  a matter  ana- 
logous to  caoutchouc  ; 3rd.  of  a vegeto-anirnal  substance  not  yet 
investigated  ; 4th.  of  mucilage;  5th.  of  feculent  matter;  6th.  of 
resin;  7th.  of  vegetable  fibre;  8th.  of  narcotine;  9th.  of  meconic 
acid  ; 10th.  of  another  vegetable  acid  ; and  11th.  of  morphine.  As 
the  active  properties  of  opium  seem  to  reside  in  the  two  newly  dis- 
covered alkalies,  morphine  and  narcotine,  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  we  shall  speak  of  each  separately;  not  indeed  from  ex- 
perience, as  opium  in  this  concentrated  form  lias  not,  that  we  know 
of,  as  yet  been  prescribed  in  tins  country. 

Morphine.  This  substance  does  not  exist  in  opium  in  its  pure 
alkaline  state,  but  united  to  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  meconic 
acid  has  been  given.  According  to  M.  Braude,  the  ultimate  elements 
contained  in  pure  morphine,  are  — 
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Carbon 72. 

Nitrogen  5.50. 

Hydrogen  5.50. 

Oxygen  17. 


100. 

M.  Bussy,  chemical  operator  at  L’Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  has  alsc* 
found  it  to  contain  a small  quantity  of  azote,  about  one-twentieth. 

M.  Robiquet  adopted  the  following  method  for  obtaining  mor- 
phine ; he  boiled  a very  concentrated  solution  of  opium  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  a small  quantity  of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  10 
grains  of  the  latter,  to  lib.  of  the  former;  the  greyish  deposit 
produced  by  this  operation  he  collected  on  a filter,  and  washed  it 
with  cold  water.  When  this  precipitate  was  well  dried,  he  heated 
it  for  some  time  with  weak  alcohol,  at  a temperature  below  boiling. 
By  this  process  he  separated  much  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  a very 
little  morphine.  The  precipitate  he  then  filtered,  and  washed  by 
means  of  a little  alcohol  ; after  which,  it  was  strongly  boiled  in  a 
large  quantity  of  the  same  spirit  .rectified . The  liquor  being  again 
filtered,  while  in  the  state  of  ebullition,  the  morphine  separates  as  it 
cools.  The  colouring  matter  is  afterwards  got  rid  of  by  repeated 
crystallization.  Dr.  Thomson  gives  the  following,  which  he  con- 
siders an  easy  method  of  procuring  morphine  in  a state  of  purity. 
He  precipitates  a strong  infusion  of  opium,  by  means  of  caustic 
ammonia  j this  precipitate  he  separates  by  the  filter  5 the  infusion 
is  then  evaporated  to  one-sixth  its  volume,  and  a new'  precipitate 
obtained  by  again  treating  the  infusion  with  caustic  ammonia  ; this 
precipitate  is  morphine  mixed  with  colouring  matter  ; when  sufficient 
time  has  been  given  for  the  deposit  to  form,  he  separates  it  by  means 
of  the  filter,  and  washes  it  with  cold  water.  After  it  is  sufficiently 
drained  he  sprinkles  it  with  alcohol,  w hich  passes  through  the  filter, 
dissolving  and  carrying  with  it  a large  portion  of  the  colouring 
matter  and  a little  of  the  morphine.  The  remaining  morphine  is 
then  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  any  colouring  matter  removed  by 
treating  the  solution  with  a little  ivory  black,  the  mixture  being 
often  shaken  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  thrown  on  the  filter. 
The  liquid  passes  through  perfectly  colourless,  and  by  treating  it  a 
third  time  with  the  caustic  ammonia,  the  morphine  falls  down  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder.  By  dissolving  this  base  in  alcohol,  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  morphine  is 
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obtained  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals,  each  a rectangular  four- 
sided prism.  These  crystals  are  perfectly  white,  slightly  transpa- 
rent, entirely  devoid  of  odour,  and  of  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  Dr. 
Thomson  obtained  from  good  Turkey  opium,  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  morphine  which  the  same  weight  of  East  India  opium 
yielded.  Pure  morphine  is  but  little  soluble,  and  its  narcotic  powers 
are  best  manifested  when  it  is  combined  with  an  acid,  the  salts  of 
morphine  being  much  more  soluble  than  morphine  itself ; as 
already  said,  it  is  in  combination  with  an  acid  that  it  is  found 
in  opium.  Magendie  says,  “ I employed  the  acetate,  the  sul- 
phate, and  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  and  found  that  these 
salts  afford  all  the  advantages  which  we  can  expect  to  meet  with  in 
opium,  without  any  of  its  inconveniences."  The  acetate  of  morphine 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  is  pre- 
pared as  follows:- -Take  four  parts  of  morphine,  and  of  distilled 
water,  eight  parts;  dilute  the  morphine  in  a porcelain  vessel,  and 
add  acetic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.075,  until  turnsol  paper  is 
scarcely  tinged  red  ; evaporate  the  solution,  and  continue  the  eva- 
poration until  the  salt  may  be  collected  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Morphine,  as  well  as  its  acetate,  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  from 
one-eighth  of  a grain  to  a grain.  In  Paris  it  is  usually  administered 
in  the  form  of  a syrup,  composed  of  the  acetate  and  honey. 

Narcotine.  The  other  active  ingredient  of  opium  is  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  crude  opium  in  two  parts  of  boiling  ether,  and 
repeating  the  operation  five  successive  times.  The  solution  obtained 
by  this  process  is  then  mixed  and  filtered,  and  the  ether  volatilized 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  three-fourths.  The  product  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts  ; of  a saline  crust,  consisting  of  narcotine  united 
with  an  acid  ; and  of  a brown,  bitter,  acid  liquor,  also  containing 
narcotine,  an  acid,  and  a resin.  To  obtain  the  narcotine  from  this 
liquor,  it  must  be  subjected  to  evaporation,  the  residuum  treated 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  narcotine  precipitated  from  the  filtered 
liquor  by  ammonia.  The  narcotine  is  afterwards  to  be  separated 
from  the  resin  and  caoutchouc,  by  treating  the  saline  crust  in  which 
it  is  contained  with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  washing  the 
residuum  with  cold  alcohol.  This  residuum  is  then  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  the  narcotine  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  two 
precipitates  are  then  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  precipitated  bv  ammonia.  The  nar- 
cotine thus  obtained  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  or  rhomboidal 
prisms.  It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours;  is  without  smell  or 
taste,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  while  boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
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of  its  weight.  Hot  ether  dissolves  it  freely,  and  suffers  it  to 
crystallize  on  cooling.  According  to  M.  Magendie,  a single  grain 
of  pure  narcotine  dissolved  in  oil,  and  given  to  a dog,  produced  a 
state  of  stupor,  hut  very  different  from  sleep,  and  death  generally 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Narcotine  combined  with  aceti  cacid,  he 
found  to  produce  quite  a different  effect,  twenty-four  grains 
having  been  given  to  an  animal  without  its  perishing.  While  under 
its  influence,  he  says,  they  are  agitated  by  convulsions,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  camphor;  the  same  signs  of 
fright,  the  same  incapability  of  going  forward,  the  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  convulsions  of  the  jawrs.  The  most  interesting,  and 
indeed  the  most  important  experiment  related  by  Magendie,  was 
the  action  of  the  combined  substances,  morphine  and  narcotine,  on 
a dog.  He  dissolved  a grain  of  each  in  acetic  acid,  and  intro- 
duced the  mixture  into  the  pleura  of  the  animal,  which  soon 
fell  asleep  ; but  he  says  a very  remarkable  struggle  appeared 
to  go  on  for  an  hour  between  the  strangulating  effects  of  the 
narcotine  and  the  anodyne  effects  of  the  morphine  ; at  last  the 
animal  slept,  probably  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  morphine. 
He  adds,  **  may  it  not  be  inferred  from  this  experiment,  which  I have 
often  repeated  in  various  wavs  and  with  analogous  results,  that  the 
variable  effects  of  opium  are  to  be  attributed  to  its  containing  these 
two  opposite  principles?'’  From  these  experiments  of  Magendie,  M. 
Robiquet  was  tempted  to  prepare  an  extract  of  opium  w hich  should 
be  entirely  devoid  of  narcotine.  For  this  purpose,  he  macerates 
bruised  opium  in  cold  water,  filtrates  and  evaporates  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a thick  syrup,  which  he  digests  in  rectified  ether,  and 
after  frequent  shakings,  decants  the  solution  ; the  ether  is  then 
separated  by  distillation.  This  operation  is  repeated  as  long  as  any 
crystals  of  narcotine  appear  as  the  residue  of  the  distillation.  When 
these  crystals  can  no  longer  be  discovered,  he  evaporates  the  solution 
to  a pilular  consistence,  which  he  considers  as  entirely  devoid  of 
narcotine.  M.  Magendie  in  recommending  this  new  preparation  of 
opium  to  the  attention  of  physicians,  says,  “ I have  tried  the  extract, 
thus  prepared,  on  animals.  Its  action  appears  to  be  decidedly 
narcotic,  and  entirely  like  that  of  morphine,  only  weaker.”  Mr. 
Haden,  the  able  translator  of  Magendie’s  work  on  these  new'  pre- 
parations, very  properly  observes,  that  “ the  freedom  from  narcotine 
which  characterizes  the  extractum  opii  (which  is  aqueous)  ought 
to  recommend  it  to  medical  men  as  preferable  to  the  tincture  of 
opium,  which  contains  narcotine  in  abundance,  on  account  of  its 
being  a spirituous  solution.”  We  have  ourselves  known  many  persons 
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who  could  not  use  any  other  preparation  of  opium  but  the  watery 
extract. 

Action  of  Opium,  &c.  Having’  treated  so  much  at  length  of 
the  properties  of  the  active  ingredients  of  opium,  we  shall  now 
notice  its  action  on  the  living  system,  in  what  may  be  termed  its 
crude  state,  in  which  alone  it  has  as  yet  found  a place  in  our 
Pharmacopoeias.  This  action  has  long  been  a subject  of  contro- 
versy among  the  learned  of  our  profession,  some  ascribing  to 
opium  a direct  sedative  effect  and  denying  that  it  produces  any 
stimulant  effects  whatever ; while  others  have  as  strongly  asserted 

i 

that  it  is  a powerful  stimulus,  and  that  its  sedative  effects  are  merely 
the  consequence  of  the  previous  excitement.  We  think  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  French  chemists  must  set  these  controversies 
at  rest,  and  that  the  truth  is,  it  acts  either  as  a sedative  or  a 
stimulant,  according  as  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
morphine  or  the  narcotine.  The  stimulant  effects  of  opium  are  most 
apparent  from  small  doses  ; which  increase  the  energy  of  the  mind, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  exciting  thirst, 
and  rendering  the  mouth  dry  and  parched  ; all  the  secretions  and 
excretions  also  are  checked,  except  the  cuticular  discharge,  which  is 
increased  ; to  these  effects  succeed  languor  and  lassitude.  In  larger 
doses  the  stimulant  effects  of  opium  are  not  so  apparent ; while  the 
excitability  is  diminished  in  a remarkable  degree,  and  confusion  of 
the  head,  vertigo,  and  sleep  are  produced.  Should  further  ex- 
perience confirm  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  we  shall  at  last 
be  able  to  administer  opium  as  a direct  sedative,  without  any  of  those 
baneful  effects  produced  by  its  stimulating  properties.  The  effects 
of  opium  in  very  large  doses  are  extremely  energetic,  producing 
the  most  violent  symptoms,  followed  by  speedy  death.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  symptoms  which  usually  follow  an  overdose 
of  this  narcotic ; head-ache,  vertigo,  delirium,  stertorous  breathing, 
stupor  or  insensibility ; a pale  and  cadaverous  countenance,  pupils 
insensible  to  the  impression  of  light,  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk 
in  a state  of  relaxation,  lower  jaw  fallen,  skin  colder  than  natural, 
and  death.  Many  cases  are  recorded  of  persons  being  poisoned  by 
opium  and  its  preparations ; and  even  the  external  application  has 
not  unfrequently  produced  deleterious  effects.  It  is  related  that  a 
person  died  in  consequence  of  having  a clyster  administered  con- 
taining four  grains  of  opium,*  and  an  opiate  plaster  applied  to  the 
temples  has  produced  spasms  in  the  mouth  and  madness. f 


* Gaubius,  Method.  Concinn.  Form.  Lugd.  Bat.  1762,  p.  420. 
+ Monro,  Essays  and  Observ.  Phys.  and  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 
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Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning  by  Opium.  When 
opium  has  been  taken  in  an  overdose  and  symptoms  of  poisoning 
arise,  repeated  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  copper, 
should  be  given  at  intervals  till  vomiting  is  excited  ; tickling  the 
throat  with  a feather,  and  draughts  of  infusion  of  mustard,  will 
assist  in  stimulating  the  stomach  to  action.  Solutions  of  alkaline 
carbonates  decompose  opium,  and  render  the  morphia  insoluble ; 
with  this  intention  they  should  be  given,  and  if  the  person  is  inca- 
pable  of  swallowing,  they  should  be  exhibited  through  an  elastic 
tube  passed  down  the  oesophagus,  or  by  means  of  a stomach 
syphon;  or  when  practicable,  the  poison  itself  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  syphon.  To  counteract  its  effects,  (after  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  poison  has  been  evacuated)  stimulants  should  be 
given,  as  the  volatile  alkali,  assafoetida,  brandy,  camphor,  and 
musk ; the  person  should  likewise  be  kept  constantly  in  motion 
and  not  allowed  to  sleep  ; a blister  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  sinapisms  to' the  feet,  as  symptoms  may  indicate;  tea,  coffee, 
and  lemon  juice  also  may  be  given  ad  libitum. 

Medical  Uses.  Opium,  when  prescribed  with  judgment,  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  article  in  the  Materia  Medica.  As  a 
sedative,  it  is  in  general  use  to  diminish  pain;  but  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  requisite  to  answer  the  inten- 
tion : some  constitutions  being  extremely  susceptible  of  very  small 
doses,  whilst  others  require  tenfold  the  quantity  to  produce  any 
effect.  Some  persons  cannot  bear  opium  in  any  quantity  or  under 
any  form,  the  smallest  dose  occasioning  nausea,  head-ache,  vertigo, 
disturbed  sleep,  or  watchfulness  ; and  larger  doses  producing  still 
more  untoward  symptoms.  When  opium  is  prescribed  as  a stimulant, 
small  doses  frequently  repeated  will  best  promote  the  desired  effect. 
When  a sedative  is  required,  to  allay  spasm  or  procure  sleep,  a full 
dose  should  be  given  at  once,  proportioning  the  dose  to  the  parti- 
cular state  of  the  person  and  the  disease. 

In  many  diseases  opium  is  the  only  medicine  that  can  be  given 
with  advantage,  especially  when  spasm  is  the  urgent  symptom  to  be 
removed ; as  in  the  passage  of  biliary  and  renal  calculi,  dysuria 
from  spasm,  tetanus,  colica  pictonum,  cholera,  pyrosis,  &c.  In 
diarrhoea,  after  any  offending  matter  has  been  removed  by  aperients, 
opium  is  given  with  the  best  effect ; and  in  dysentery,  after  the  in- 
testines have  been  freely  evacuated,  opium  will  afford  much  relief  in 
allaying  tenesmus  and  pain.  In  various  stages  of  syphilis,  small- 
pox, rabies  canina,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  puerperal  convulsions,  &c. 
opium,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  is  given  with  decided 
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benefit.  Opium  has  also  been  given  with  mueh  benefit  in  the  hot 
stage  of  intermittents  ; and  in  typhoid  fevers,  in  conjunction  with 
camphor  and  ether,  it  is  often  extremely  useful. 

Opium  is  exhibited  in  a variety  of  forms,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  medicines ; it  is  given  in  substance,  in 
powder,  in  solution  in  wine  or  diluted  alcohol ; or  as  described 
in  various  chemical  preparations.  In  many  cases  in  which  opium 
is  indicated,  the  stomach  is  so  extremely  irritable  and  disposed  to 
reject  whatever  is  taken,  that  no  liquid  will  remain  down  : in  these 
cases,  opium  in  a solid  form  will  frequently  be  found  retainable.  But 
as  already  said,  the  recent  discoveries  here  detailed  may  effect  a 
total  revolution  in  the  use  of  this  active  substance;  this  considera- 
tion, and  the  extreme  importance  of  opium  as  a medicine,  have  led 
us  to  devote  more  space  to  the  subject,  than  the  limits  of  our  work 
would  otherwise  have  warranted. 

Off.  The  Capsules,  and  the  concrete  juice  of 

the  capsules,  called  Opium. 

Off.  Pp.  Confectio  Opii,  L. 

Decoctum  Papaveris,  L. 

Electuarium  Opiatum,  E. 

Emp.  Opii,  L.  E. 

Ext.  Opii,  L.  E.  D. 

Papaveris,  L.  E. 

Pil.  Opiatae,  E. 

Sapon.  c Opio.  L. 

e Sty  race,  D. 

Puivis  Cornu  usti  cum  Opio,  L. 

Cretae  comp,  cum  Opio,  L. 

Opiatus,  E. 

Syr.  Opii,  D. 

Papaveris,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinct.  Opii,  L.  E.  D. 

Camphorata,  L.  E.  D. 

Vin.  Opii,  L.  E. 
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DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA. 

Palmated  Larkspur , Dolphin  Flower,  or  Stavesacre.* 

, C/ass,  Polyandria. — Order,  TrIGYNIA. 
jVtzL  Or*/.  Multisiliqu^e,  Linn.  Ranunculace/E,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Petals  5,  the  upper  one  spurred. 

Nectary  bifid,  horned  behind,  three-capsuled. 

Spec.  Char.  Nectary  4-leaved,  shorter  than  the  petals. 

Leaves  palmate,  with  the  lobes  obtuse. 

The  Delphinium  f tribe  of  plants  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  in 
habit,  and  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  Aconitum  or  monk’s-hood. 
Botanists  reckon  twenty-four  species,  of  which  the  greater  number 
are  perennial,  two  only  being  biennial;  of  these,  the  Staphisagria  is 
one. 

The  Delphinium  Pictum  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  species 
here  figured,  it  is  the  one  usually  cultivated,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  for  the  Staphisagria  ; but  the  former  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  length  of  the  spurs,  which  in  the  Pictum  are 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  other  ; the  stem  of  the  Pictum  is 
likewise  smooth,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers  much  shorter. 
The  figure  here  represented,  is  taken  from  the  one  delineated  in  the 
Flora  Graeca,  which  we  believe  is  almost  the  only  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  plant.  The  stem  is  downy,  smooth,  erect,  simple, 
purplish,  and  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height ; the  leaves  are 
palmated,  dividing  into  five  or  seven  lobes,  which  are  ovate  or  lance- 
shaped, veined,  downy,  of  the  colour  of  the  stem,  from  which  they 
arise  alternately,  and  are  gradually  shorter  towards  the  top  of  the 
plant,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a regular  conical  shape  ; the  flowers, 
which  appear  in  June,  are  large,  bluish  or  purplish,  stand  upon  long 
footstalks,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  an  open  spike;  the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  egg-shaped  petals,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
extended  backwards  so  as  to  form  a hollow  spur,  or  horn-like  pro- 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  (from  which  the  spike  was  cut  off)  representing  the  leaf  and  seed  vessel,  c.  The 
stamens,  d.  Nectary,  e.  The  germens. 

t The  Delphinium  Staphisagria  is  supposed  to  be  the  ora<pi;  aygia' of  Dioscorides. 
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jection,  which  has  given  to  this  plant  the  English  name  of  larkspur  ; 
the  nectarium  is  sometimes  divided  into  two,  but  more  commonly 
into  four  leaves,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  corolla  : the 
two  superior  (when  there  are  four,)  are  narrow,  small,  erect,  and  at 
the  base  drawn  out  into  spurs,  like  that  of  the  petal  in  which  they 
are  enclosed,  the  other  two  are  roundish  and  plaited  at  the  edges  ; 
the  filaments  are  about  twenty,  short,  tapering,  and  crowned  with 
large  yellow  antheras ; the  germens  of  this  species  are  three,  closely 
compressing  each  other,  tapering,  very  downy,  and  supplied  with 
filiform,  short  styles,  terminated  by  simple  stigmata  ; the  three 
capsules  are  straight,  tapering,  oblong,  open  internally,  and  contain 
many  brown,  rough,  triangular  seeds.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  ; it  was  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Gerarde,  in  1596;  the  seeds,  the  only  part  used  in  medicine,  are 
usually  imported  from  Italy. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties.  The  seeds  of  staves- 
acre  are  rough,  of  a blackish  brown  colour  externally,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  within  ; their  smell  is  disagreeable  and  somewhat  foetid  ; 
their  taste  very  bitter,  acrid  and  nauseous ; when  masticated,  they 
excite  a copious  flow  of  the  saliva. 

Chemical  Properties.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Brandes, 
the  seed  of  stavesacre  contains  the  following  constituents : fixed 
oil,  very  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  14.4  ; fixed  oil,  sparingly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine,  4.7  ; fatty  matter,  analogous  to  cetine,  1.4  ; delphine 
8.1  ; gum,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  a vegetable  salt 
with  a base  of  lime,  3.15  ; fecula  2.4  ; woody  fibre  17.2  ; phyteuma- 
colle,  with  rnalate,  acetate,  sulphate,  and  hydrochlorate  of  potass, 
and  salt,  with  a base  of  lime,  30.67 ; vegetable  albumen  0.5 ; concrete 
albumen  3.2  ; sulphate  of  lime,  with  phosphate  of  magnesia,  3.62  : 
water  10  ; excess  1.49. 

Delphinine  or  Delphine.  In  1819  MM.  Feneulle  and 
Lassaigne  discovered  in  the  seeds  of  stavesacre  a new  alkali,  to 
which  the  name  of  Delphine  was  given,  from  a supposition  that  the 
acrid  nature  of  the  Delphinium  family  of  plants  was  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  peculiar  principle. 

Delphine  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  seeds  of  stavesacre,  previously 
cleared  of  their  coverings  and  reduced  to  a fine  paste,  in  distilled 
water;  strain  the  decoction  and  filter  it,  to  which  add  pure  magne- 
sia ; boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  again  filter  ; the  residue  is  to  be 
carefully  washed  and  digested  in  highly  rectified  alcohol  : on  evapo- 
rating the  alcohol,  the  delphine  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a fine  white 
powder,  with  some  points  of  crystallization,  Delphine  is- also  pre- 
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pared  by  digesting  the  unbruised  seeds  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
precipitating  by  ammonia  or  sub-carbonate  of  potass;  dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  alcohol,  and  purify  by  drawing  off’  the  alcohol  and 
re-dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  then  boil  with  magnesia;  the  de- 
posit dissolved  in  alcohol  affords  the  Delphine  in  a state  of  great 
purity. 

Properties  of  Delphine.  “ Pure  delphine  is  in  the  form  of 
a white  powder,  crystalline  when  moist,  but  soon  becomes  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air ; it  is  inodorous,  and  has  a very  bitter  and  acrid 
taste.  Water  dissolves  so  small  a quantity  of  it,  that  it  can  only  be 
discovered  by  the  bitterness  it  communicates.  Alcohol  and  ether  dis- 
solve it  very  readily.  The  alcoholic  solution  acts  powerfully  in  turning 
the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  restores  the  blue  of  turnsol  paper 
when  reddened  by  acids.  Delphine  forms  with  the  mineral  and  veget- 
able acids  very  soluble  neutral  salts,  the  taste  of  which  is  very  bitter 
and  acrid.  Alkalies  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a white  jelly.”* * * § 
Action  of  Delphine  on  Animals.  In  the  experiments  of 
Orfila  on  dogs,  this  substance  proved  fatal  in  doses  of  six  grains, 
(gr.  4.92  troy) ; this  effect  took  place  more  rapidly  when  the  Delphine 
was  dissolved  in  weak  acetic  acid,  in  which  case  the  animal  died  in 
the  space  of  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Its  action  appears  to  be 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  When  death  is  not  the 
immediate  consequence  of  its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  it  pro- 
duces local  irritation  and  subsequent  inflammation  : inflammation 
however  does  not  appear  to  be  a necessary  consequence  of  rts 
noxious  action  on  the  stomach. f 

We  have  not  learnt  that  Delphine  has  been  used  medicinally,  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  cases  in  which  stavesacre  might  be  indicated, 
Delphine  would  be  preferable  to  any  preparation  of  the  plant,  pre- 
suming that  the  active  properties  of  the  plant  reside  in  this  peculiar 
alkali.  J 

Medical  Uses.  Stavesacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as 
an  emetic  and  cathartic,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  ;§ 
it  was  also  employed  by  them  as  a masticatory,  exciting  on  being 
chewed,  a copious  flow  of  saliva;  its  deleterious  effects  however  were 
discovered  to  be  so  powerful,  that  its  internal  use  has  been  long 
abandoned.  Schultz,  by  only  keeping  it  in  his  mouth  to  relieve  the 

* Magendie’s  Formulary,  by  Dunglison. 

t Nouveau  Journal  de  Medecine,  vol.  x.  No.  38. 

t As  water  dissolves  a very  minute  portion  only  of  pure  Delphine,  the  salts  of  which 
this  alkali  forms  the  base  (on  account  of  their  solubility)  should  be  employed. 

§ Vide  Dioscorid,  and  Sylvius  De  Purgant.  &c. 
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tooth-ache,  was  for  a time  deprived  of  his  senses;* * * §  and  Hillfield 
relates  that  a dog  by  taking  five  of  the  seeds,  became  convulsed  and 
died.f  Orfila  however  tells  us,  that  an  ounce  of  stavesacre  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder,  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a small 
robust  dog,  and  the  cesaphagus  tied;  yet,  though  the  animal  died 
fifty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  it  experienced  neither  vertigo 
nor  convulsions.  This  author  concludes  that  stavesacre  is  not 
absorbed,  and  that  its  deleterious  properties  depend  on  the  local 
irritation  it  produces,  and  the  sympathetic  lesion  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  likewise  considers  the  part  soluble  in  water  as  the  most 
active.  The  use  of  stavesacre  is  now  confined  to  external  applica- 
tions in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  more  especially  for 
destroying  lice  and  other  insects  ; its  efficacy  in  this  way  has  obtained 
for  it  the  names  of  Herbe  aux  Poux,  and  louse-wort. 

Off.  The  Seed. 


RUTA  GRAVEOLENS. 
Rue.  J 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Orel.  Multisiliqu®,  Linn.  Rutaceje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx,  a perianthum,  5-parted.  Petals  concave. 
Receptacle  girt  with  ten  honey-bearing  pores.  Capsule 
5-lobed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  doubly  compound.  Lateral  jlovoers 
4-cleft. 


This  species  of  rue§  is  a small  shrubby  plant,  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe;  according  to  Sweertius, ||  it  is  also  a native  of 


* Vide  Mat.  Med.  p.  435. 

t Diss.  de  Venen.  p.  20. 

}:  Eig.  a.  represents  a cutting  of  the  natural  size.  b.  Calyx,  c.  A stamen  magnified. 
d.  A magnified  petal,  e.  The  germen  magnified. 

§ Eight  species  of  rue  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens.  Hort.  Cant. 

11  Sweert.  Hort.  24. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Africa;  and  was  found  growing  near  Iedo  in  Japan  by  Thunberg.* 
Rue  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  15G2,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  most  gardens,  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

The  roots  send  forth  several  shrubby  stalks,  which  towards  the 
bottom  are  strong,  woody,  and  covered  with  rough  grey  striated  bark  : 
the  upper  or  young  branches  are  smooth,  and  of  a pale  green  colour; 
the  leaves  are  compound,  consisting  of  double  sets  of  irregular 
pinnae,  which  are  minutely  notched  or  crenated,  of  an  obversely 
oval  shape,  and  of  a glaucous  or  bluish  green  colour;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  and  produced  in  a branched  corymbus,  on  subdividing 
peduncles;  the  calyx  commonly  divides  into  four,  and  sometimes 
into  five  pointed  leaves;  the  corolla  consists  of  four,  and  frequently 
of  five  petals,  these  are  hollow  or  boatshaped,  dentated  or  fringed 
at  the  edjres,  and  of  a yellow  colour;  the  ten  filaments  are  yellow, 
tapering,  spreading,  and  generally  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  petals  : 
the  antherae  are  yellow  and  quadrangular;  the  style  short;  stigma 
simple;  the  germen  is  large,  rbugh,  oval,  green,  and  marked  by  four 
longitudinal  furrows  in  the  form  of  a cross;  the  seeds  are  angular, 
rough,  and  of  a blackish  colour,  contained  in  a four-celled  capsule. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  the  cultivation  of  rue  in  Britain  is  given 
by  Turner,  who  published  his  Herbal  in  1502;  it  is  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  an  evergreen. 

Sensible  Properties.  Rue  has  a strong,  ungrateful  smell, 
and  a hot,  bitter,  penetrating  taste ; the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that 
by  mere  handling  they  are  said  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  skin  ; 
the  plant  in  its  natural  or  uncultivated  state  is  supposed  to  possess 
these  qualities  in  a more  powerful  degree.  Both  water  and  spirit 
extract  its  virtues,  the  latter  more  perfectly  than  the  former.  Rue 
contains  a volatile  oil,f  which  readily  congeals,  and  is  obtained  in 
the  greatest  quantity  by  distilling  the  plant  with  the  seeds,  half  ripe.]; 
Orfila  says  that  rue  exerts  a local  action,  capable  of  producing 
more  or  less  of  inflammation,  but  in  general  not  very  severe  ; the 
essential  oil  he  says,  when  introduced  into  the  veins,  acts  like 
narcotics,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  exerts  the  same  action 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  with  less  energy. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Hippocrates  commends 


* Flor.  Japan,  p.  180. 

t From  the  experiments  of  Beaurne,  it  appears  that  the  recent  plants  contain  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  essential  oil : 21  lbs,  of  leaves  yielded  one  drachm  of  oil ; 10  lbs 
of  the  seeds  yielded  two  ounces. 

$ Edinburgh  Dispensatory. 
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th  is  plant  as  a resolvent  and  diuretic,  and  attributes  to  it  the  power 
of  resisting  the  action  of  contagion  and  other  kinds  of  poison; 
with  this  intention  it  was  used  by  Mithridates  ;* * * § **  this  imaginary  quality 
is  now  however  very  little  credited,  though  highly  extolled  by 
Boerhaave.  According  to  Bergius,  it  is  “ alexiteria,  pellens,  em- 
menagogn,  sudorifera,  rubefaciens.”  It  is  doubtless  a powerful 
stimulant,  and  may  be  considered  like  other  medicines  of  the  foetid 
kind  to  have  deobstruent  and  antispasmodic  powers ; and  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  phlegmatic  habits,  or  weak,  hysterical  con- 
stitutions, suffering  from  retarded  or  obstructed  secretions. f Dr. 
Cullen  says,  “ I have  no  doubt  of  its  antispasmodic  powers,  t” 

Alibert  § speaks  highly  of  it  as  a uterine  medicine,  and  says, 
“ Cette  plante  a un  grande  action  sur  le  systeme  nerveuse,  et  parti- 
culierement  sur  le  syst&me  uterine.  Beaucoup  de  femmes  en  prennent 
dans  les  menstrues  laborieuses  ” The  leaves  dried  and  burnt,  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  fumigating  young 
children  suffering  from  catarrh;  and  as  an  external  remedy,  mixed 
with  arrack,  in  the  first  stages  of  paralytic  affections. || 

Rue  is  given  in  powder,  and  in  the  form  of  extract,  confection, 
and  essential  oil.  Dose  of  either  of  the  former,  from  ten  grains  to 
thirty,  and  of  the  last  from  three  to  five  drops. 

Off.  The  Herb,  and  Leaves, 

Off.  Pp.  Conf.  Rutae,  L. 

Ext.  Rutae,  E. 

Ol.  Rutae,  D. 
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Annual  Capsicum,  Guinea  or  Cockspur  Pepper  A* 

Class  Pentandria.—  Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  LuRiDiE,  Linn.  Solan EjE,  Juss. 


0 Plin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  8 p.  604. 

+ The  modern  Greeks  call  this  plant  by  the  name  of  Ilnyavov  Suo-cuJsf,  and  consider  it 
a valuable  medicine  in  epilepsy. 

t Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

§ Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Therapeutique,  vol.  ii.  p.  550. 

(I  Ainslie’s  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

**  Fig.  a.  represents  a cutting,  the  leaf  blossoms,  and  young  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
b.  The  corolla  spread  open  to  shew  the  five  stamens,  c . The  pistillum.  d.  A ripepod% 
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Gen.  Char.  Corolla  wheel-shaped.  Berry  juice-less,  with 
2 cells. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  herbaceous.  Peduncles  solitary.  Fruit 

oblong-. 

This  species  of  Capsicum  is  a native  of  * South  America  and 
the  East  Indies;  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  the  West 
Indies  for  making  cayenne  pepper,  Ac..  It  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1590.  Guinea  pepper, 
as  its  specific  name  implies,  is  an  annual  plant,  frequently  reared  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  purposes,  and  for  the  beauty  ot  its  pods; 
there  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  one  with  red  and  the  other 
with  yellow  pods,  but  they  differ  in  no  other  respect,  their  properties 
being  the  same.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  angular, 
smooth,  crooked,  much  branched,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  from 
two  to  four  feet;  the  leaves  are  elliptical  or  ovate,  pointed,  veined, 
smooth,  entire,  of  a dark  green,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks  in 
irregular  order  on  the  stems ; the  flowers  are  solitary,  and  proceed 
from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves  upon  long  footstalks  ; the  calyx  is 
persistent,  angular,  tubular,  and  divided  into  live  segments  ; the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  wheel-shaped, 
consisting  of  a short  tube,  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  segments, 
which  are  spreading,  pointed  and  plaited  ; the  live  filaments  are 
shorter  than  ihe  corolla;  the  antherae  are  oblong  and  yellow;  the 
germen  is  ovate  ; style  slender,  a little  longer  than  the  filaments,  and 
terminated  by  a blunt  stigma;  the  fruit  is  a long  pointed  pendulous 
pod,  at  first  of  a line  shining  green,  changing  as  it  ripens  to  a bright 
scarlet  or  deep  yellow  ; it  is  Idled  with  a dry  pulpy  mass,  and 
many  small,  flat,  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  The 
various  species  of  Capsicum  have  a spicy  aromatic  smell;  their 
taste  is  extremely  hot  and  pungent,  a very  small  quantity  when 
chewed,  exciting  that  burning  sensation,  which  is  vulgarly  expressed 
by  having  the  mouth  on  tire,  and  which  continues  for  a long  time. 

The  principle  on  which  the  pungency  depends,  is  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol,  is  not  volatile,  reddens  infusion  of  turnsol ; 
and  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury,  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  potass, 
alum,  and  ammonia;  but  not  by  the  mineral  acids. 


* Nine  species  of  capsicum  are  known  and  cultivated.  Hort.  Cant. 
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Spirit  of  wine  extracts  the  acrid  and  pungent  principle)  but 
when  distilled  off,  the  spirit  passes  over  deprived  of  this  principle, 
leaving  an  acid  orange-coloured  resinous  substance,  which  has  lately 
been  considered  as  a vegetable  alkali  (named  Capsicine)  ; this  sub- 
stance is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  extremely  acrid. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  This  substance,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
West  Indies,  is  a mixture  of  many  different  species  of  Capsicum, 
but  chiefly  the  pods  of  the  Capsicum  lTutescens,  (a  shrubby  plant) 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Barbary  or  bird’s-eye  pepper, 
which  is  the  hottest  species  of  Capsicum  ;*  to  this,  muriate  of  soda 
is  always  added.  The  cayenne  pepper  of  commerce  changes  infusion 
of  turnsol  to  a beautiful  green;  this  is  owing  to  the  muriate  of  soda, 
or  red  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with  it 
also.f 

Economical  Uses,  &c.  Cayenne  pepper  is  in  general  use  as  a 
condiment,  and  when  taken  with  moderation,  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  the  Eastern  spices  ; it  prevents  flatulence  from  vegetable  food, 
and  promotes  digestion  ; although  taken  to  excess,  it  is  supposed  to 
produce  visceral  obstructions. 

In  hot  climates,  particularly  the  West  Indies  J and  some  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  capsicum  is  eaten  both  with  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  in  very  large  quantities ; in  Peru  especially,  it  enters  so 
abundantly  into  their  sauces,  that  to  a person  unaccustomed  to 
it,  their  taste  is  intolerably  hot. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Capsicum  as  a medicine, 
is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  powerful  stimulants  we  possess,  its 
action  not  being  followed  by  any  narcotic  effects ; hence,  in  all 
diseases  where  a strong  stimulant  is  indicated,  we  may  expect 
decided  benefit  from  its  use  ; it  has  been  found  a powerful  remedy  in 
the  Cynanche  Maligna,  taken  internally  and  used  also  as  a gargle. 
In  loss  of  speech  arising  from  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  a gargle  com- 
posed of  capsicum,  and  used  several  times  a day,  has  been  prescribed 
with  decided  success.  § Bergius  says  that  in  obstinate  agues, 
taken  immediately  before  the  cold  stage  was  coming  on,  it  has 

* This  species  of  capsicum,  called  by  the  English,  Chill ie,  is  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  India  on  account  of  the  pod,  or  rather  pod-like  berry,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
natives  as  a warm  seasoner.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon  there  are  varieties  of  the  Capsicam 
Frutescens,  red,  yellow,  and  black. — Ain  slit  s Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  30G.  et  seq, 

+ Red  lead  may  be  detected,  by  digesting  a portion  of  the  cayenne  in  acetic  acid,  to 
which  add  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a dark  coloured  precipitate  if  lead 
be  present.  Ed.  , 

+ Vide  Brown's  Jamaica,  p.  176. 

$ Vide  Case  by  F.  Bassett. — Lancet,  vol  ii.  p.  29. 
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prevented  a return  of  the  fit.*  Many  of  the  West  India  practitioners 
strongly  recommend  it  in  the  advanced  stages  of  yellow  fever,  and 
direct  it  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,f  in  doses  of  three  grains, 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  tropical  fevers  attended  with 
delirium  or  coma,  the  application  of  cataplasms  composed  of 
capsicum  to  the  feet,  has  been  attended  with  good  effects. 

Capsicum  forms  a good  adjunct  to  mercury  to  prevent  the 
griping  which  frequently  attends  the  taking  of  that  mineral.  In 
dropsy,  and  other  diseases  where  chalybeates  are  indicated,  the 
addition  of  a small  portion  of  capsicum  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended. Dose  of  the  tincture  from  ten  to  thirty  drops ; the  powder 
from  three  to  ten  grains. 

Off.  The  Fruit  or  Berry. 

Off.  Pp.  Tinctura  Capsici,  L.  D. 


LAVANDULA  SPICA. 

Lavender , or  Spike  Lavender 

Class  Didynamia. — Order  Gymnospermia. 

Nat . Ord.  Verticillatje,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  ovate,  slightly  toothed,  supported  by  a 
bractea.  Corolla  resupine.  Stamens  within  the  tube. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  spike  interrupted, 
naked  at  the  summit. 

The  Lavandula  Spica  grows  spontaneously  in  many  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  England  prior  to 
the  year  1568;  it  is  now  in  general  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  a favourite  with  most  people ; it 
flowers  from  June  to  September.  All  the  species  of  lavender  known 


* Mat.  Med.  p.  144. 

t Capsicum  when  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  should  be  well  coated  with  dough  or 
wafer,  to  prevent  the  burning  sensation  which  it  would  otherwise  excite  in  the 
mouth  and  throat.— Ed. 

t Fig.  a.  and  b . represent  a sprig  of  the  natural  size.  e.  The  germen  supporting 
the  style  and  stigma,  d.  A flower  magnified,  and  cut  open  to  show  the  stamens, 
e.  A bractea.  /.  The  calyx. 
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are  natives  of  southern  climates  ;*  two  of  these  are  in  general  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  the  Lavandula  Spica,  (broad-leaved  lavender) 
and  Lavandula  Angustifolia  (narrow-leaved):  these  two  by  some 
botanists  are  considered  as  varieties  only,  but  Millerf  and  others 
class  them  as  distinct  species. 

The  Lavandula  Spica  is  a perennial  shrubby  plant,  much  branched, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ; the  younger  branches 
and  shoots  are  of  a pale  green,  but  the  old  woody  part  of  the  stem 
is  brown  and  rough. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  linear,  long,  narrow,  entire,  sessile,  and 
of  a whitish  green  colour  ; the  flowers  form  terminating  spikes  upon 
the  young  shoots,  of  a bright  purplish  colour,  and  consist  of 
interrupted  whorls;  the  calyx  is  ovate,  and  supported  by  a bractea; 
the  corolla  consists  of  a cylindrical  tube,  divided  at  the  mouth  into 
two  lips,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  the  largest,  and  divided  into 
two  segments,  the  lower  is  trifid,  and  expands  downwards;]  the 
filaments  are  four,  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
support  small  simple  antherae  j the  germen  is  composed  of  four 
naked  seeds,  from  which  rises  a slender  style,  supporting  a bilobed 
stigma. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  flowers  of 
lavender  have  a strong  fragrant  smell,  the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less 
grateful ; the  taste  of  both  leaves  and  flowers  is  somewhat  bitter, 
aromatic  and  pungent,  heating  the  mouth  when  chewed.  An  infusion 
of  the  flowers  is  fragrant,  of  a reddish  colour,  and  grows  black  with 
sulphate  of  iron  ; alcohol  extracts  the  qualities  of  lavender  completely  ; 
by  distillation  in  water,  the  leaves  yield  a small  quantity  of  essential 
oil;  the  flowers  a much  larger  proportion,  15lb.  yielding  nearly 
5 oz.  of  a very  fragrant  oil,  of  a greenish  yellow.  The  foreign  oil 
of  lavender,  or  true  oil  of  spike,  is  distilled  from  the  tops  of  a 
different  species  or  variety,  by  a quick  fire.  It  is  said,  that  a few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  lavender  rubbed  on  the  binding  of  books  prevent 
their  becoming  mouldy. J 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lavender  has  been  an 
officinal  plant  a very  considerable  time,  although  we  have  no  certain 
account  given  of  it  by  the  ancients.  The  medicinal  virtues  of 
lavender  reside  entirely  in  its  essential  oil,  which  experience  proves 
to  be  a gentle  stimulant  of  the  aromatic  kind.  Dr.  Cullen  observes. 


* Nine  species  are  enumerated  in  the  Hort.  Cant. 
+ Vide  Gardener’s  Diet. 

% Gray’s  Elements. 
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that  among'  the  plants  entitled  cephalies,  lavender  has  perhaps  the 
best  title  to  it;  and  whether  applied  externally,  or  given  internally, 
it  is  a powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system.* 

Bergius  speaks  highly  of  it,  and  says,  “ Virtus,  nervina,  resolvens, 
tonica,  emrnenagoga.”  Lavender  is  now  however  chiefly  used 
as  a perfume,  being  seldom  prescribed  but  in  combination  with  other 
medicines.  A mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  three 
parts  of  turpentine,  or  rectified  spirit,  was  formerly  a very  celebrated 
application  to  old  sprains,  indolent  tumours,  diseased  joints,  &c. 
It  was  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  spike,  and  still  holds  its 
reputation  with  the  uninformed. 

Off.  The  flowering  Spikes. 

Off.  Pp.  Oleum  Lavandulae,  L.  E.  D. 

Spiritus  Lavandulae,  L.  E.  D. 

Composit.  L.  E.  D. 
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Common  Wormwood  * 


Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Dtscoidete,  Linn.  CoRYMBiFERiE,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  either  hairy  or  naked.  Pappus  none. 
Calyx  imbricated,  with  rounded  converging  scales.  Florets 
of  the  ray,  none. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  compound,  multifid.  Flowers  sub-glo- 
bose, pendulous.  Receptacle  villous. 


The  genus  Artemisia  comprises  nearly  fifty  species,];  natives  of 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  and  of  Asia.  Of  the  four  officinal 
species,  three  are  indigenous  to  Britain. 


* Mat.  Med.  p.  513. 

t In  the  annexed  drawing,  fig.  a.  represents  the  calyx  magnified,  b.  A magnified 
corolla  spread  open  to  shew  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  c.  A perfect  floret  magnified. 
d.  The  pistillum  magnified. 

t According  to  the  Hort.  Cant,  forty-eight  species  are  cultivated  in  the  various 
botanic  gardens. 
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The  Artemisia  Absinthium  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  Britain  ; 
in  its  wild  state  it  is  usually  found  growing  on  waste  rubbishy  soils, 
near  the  sides  of  roads,  and  in  rocky  places;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  is  pretty  largely  cultivated  for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes.* 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  woody,  branched,  and  at  the  lower  part 
fibrous ; the  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  erect, 
branched,  striated,  and  leafy  ; the  leaves  are  compound,  and  divided 
into  many  obtuse  segments,  the  lower  leaves  are  bipinnate,  the  upper 
ones  digitated  or  pinnatifid,  and  stand  upon  short  footstalks  ; the 
leaves  and  stems  are  covered  with  a very  soft  silky  down  ; the  flowers 
are  hemispherical,  drooping,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  grow  in 
racemes,  placed  alternately  upon  the  branches — each  flower  is  accom- 
panied by  oblong  bracteas  ; the  calyx  is  imbricated,  and  composed 
of  many  oval  scales;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  numerous,  perfect, 
and  divided  into  five  segments,  those  of  the  radius  less  numerous  and 
destitute  of  stamens;  the  filaments  in  the  perfect  flowers  are  five; 
the  anthers  are  united  and  form  a five-toothed  tube;  the  germen 
supports  a long  recurved  style,  crowned  with  a cloven  stigma  ; the 
seeds  are  obovate,  naked,  and  placed  upon  a convex  villous  recep- 
tacle. 

This  species  of  Artemisia  is  supposed  to  be  the  Absinthium  Ponti- 
cum  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  herbaceous 
bitters,  and  it  is  said,  communicates  a bitter  taste  to  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  cows  and  sheep  that  feed  upon  it.f 

Sensible  Qualities,  Chemical  Properties,  &c.  The  leaves 
of  wormwood,  when  recent,  have  a powerful  and  (to  most  people) 
a very  disagreeable  smell;  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter;  the  flowers 
are  less  bitter,  and  somewhat  aromatic  ; and  the  roots  are  warm  and 
aromatic,  without  the  bitterness  of  either  of  the  former.  Both  water 
and  spirit  extract  its  virtues,  and  in  distillation  wdth  the  former  it 
yields  a dark  green  essential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  from  six  to  ten 
drachms  from  25  lbs.  of  the  herb,  with  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the 
plant.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  an  olive  colour,  and  turns  black 
with  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  iron.  Wormwood  by  analysis 
has  yielded  GG  per  cent,  of  a vegetable  acid  combined  with  potass. 


* The  leaves  and  tops  of  wormwood  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  brewing  of  malt 
liquor,  and  when  infused  in  ale,  formed  the  favorite  liquor  called  purl.  We  are  told  thut 
the  distillers  of  whiskey  use  them  in  place  of  hops.  Ed. 
t Linn.  Flora  Suec.  h.  735. 
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14. B resin,  15.4  of  uncombined  acid,  3.7  muriate  of  potass,  the 
ashes  being  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  properties  of  worm- 
wood are  chiefly  derived  from  its  bitter  quality,  hence  its  use  as  a 
stomachic  and  tonic  ; formerly  it  was  held  in  great  esteem  : Boer- 
haave,  Linnaeus,  Haller,  and  others,  speak  of  its  good  effects  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  viz.  intermittents,  hypochondriasis,  obstruction  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  gout,*  calculi,  scurvy,  &c.  In  the  words  of 
Rergius,  its  virtues  are  “ antiputredinosa,  antacida,  anthelminthica, 
resolvens,  tonica,  stomachica;”  but  in  modern  practice  chamomile 
and  gentian  have  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  use  of  this  plant,  it 
being  now  seldom  employed.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  and  tops  is 
used  as  an  antiseptic  fomentation  ; the  essential  oil  possesses  the 
virtues  of  the  plant,  is  stimulating,  and  has  been  used  with  success 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  anthelmintic  ; the  extract  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  a simple  bitter  only,  hence  it  may  be  prescribed  where  bitters 
are  indicated. 

Off.  The  Leav  es  and  Tops. 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Absinthii,  D. 
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Sea  Wormwood. 

Procumbent  before  flowering. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  downy.  Racemes  drooping. 
Flowers  oblong.  Receptacle  naked. 

This  species  of  wormwood  is  a perennial  native  plant,  growing 
plentifully  in  salt  marshes  and  on  the  sea  shore,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September. 

The  root  is  spreading  and  fibrous  ; the  stems  are  procumbent, 
about  a foot  in  height,  branched,  and  leafy  ; the  leaves  are  numerous, 
irregularly  divided  into  many  narrow  linear  segments;  both  the  leaves 
and  stems  are  covered  with  a very  soft  cotton-like  substance,  com- 
municating to  the  whole  plant  a whitish  appearance ; the  flowers  are 


* Wormwood  formed  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  Portland  powder,  one* 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  gout. 
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placed  in  unilateral  racemes,  are  oblong’,  drooping,  and  of  a yellow 
colour ; the  calyx  is  composed  of  many  roundish  scales,  the  outer 
ones  of  which  are  woolly  ; the  florets,  in  their  structure  resemble 
those  of  the  Absinthium  ; the  receptacle  is  naked.  * « 

Qualities,  Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  this  plant  resemble  (though  much  less  powerful)  those  of 
common  wormwood  ; and  as  its  virtues  depend  upon  these  qualities, 
it  must  be  considered  a medicine  of  little  efficacy.  Sea  worm- 
wood in  its  taste  is  more  aromatic,  and  its  bitter  quality  less  nau- 
seous than  common  wormwood  ; as  such,  where  a slight  tonic  is 
indicated,  it  may  often  supply  the  place  of  the  latter. 

Off.  The  Tops. 


ARTEMISIA  SANTONICA. 

Tartarian  Southernwood. 


Procumbent  before  flowering. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  Leaves  pinnate,  linear,  multifid.  Branches 
undivided.  Spikes  1 -ranked,  reflexed.  Flowers  composed 
of  five  florets. 


This  species  of  Artemisia  is  a hardy  perennial  shrub,  flowering 
from  September  to  November.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia,  Tartary  and 
Persia,  and  was  cultivated  in  England  previous  to  1768. 

The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  more  feet,  erect,  and 
branched;  both  stem  and  branches  are  somewhat  hoary;  the  flowers 
terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  spikes  or  racemes,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks ; the  flowers  are  of  a brownish  yellow  colour, 
and  in  their  structure  resemble  those  of  the  common  wormwood  ; the 
receptacle  is  naked. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  (the  officinal  part)  are  imported  from  the 
Levant,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  worm-seed;  these  seeds  are 
usually  mixed  with  bits  of  stalk  and  the  scales  of  the  calyxes;  they 
are  also  often  adulterated  with  the  seeds  of  other  plants.  The 
genuine  seeds  are  small,  smooth,  oblong,  and  of  a greenish  yellow 
coloirr,  and  are  said  to  be  not  only  the  produce  of  the  Artemisia  Sail- 
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tonica,  but  also  of  various  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  the 
Artemisia  Judaica,  Austriaca,  Arc. 

Qualities,  Medical  Properties,  &c.  The  sensible  and  che- 
mical properties  of  this  plant  resemble  those  of  the  Absinthium  al- 
ready described.  The  seeds  have  a very  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste,  a strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  are  heating  and  stimulating: 
these  seeds  have  been  long  employed  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  have 
been  considered  a very  effectual  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  lum- 
brici.  They  are  given  to  children,  finely  powdered,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains,  and  to  adults  in  double  the  quantity,  combined 
with  syrup,  honey,  or  treacle:  this  quantity  is  usually  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day,  occasionally  interposing  a cathartic  ; or  they  are 
conjoined  from  the  first  with  jalap,  calomel,  rhubarb,  or  sulphate  of 
iron.  Formerly  the  seeds  were  considered  to  be  emmenagogue,  but 
are  now  never  employed  but  as  a vermifuge. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 
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Common  Southernwood. * 

Shrubby  erect. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  setaceous,  pinnatifid.  Stem  very  branch- 
ing, shrubby. 

This  species  of  Artemisia  is  called  by  the  Greeks  A/3 porovov,  a 
name  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  from  its  extreme  bitterness. 
Southernwood  is  a perennial  shrub,  a native  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Carniola,  China,  and  other  southern  climates.  In  England  it  was  first 
cultivated  by  Gerarde,  about  the  year  1596,  and  its  great  fragrance 
has  obtained  for  it  a place  in  most  gardens.  Although  it  bears  the 
cold  of  our  variable  winters,  it  seldom  flowers  in  this  country. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  woody  and  fibrous;  the  stalk  rises  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  shrubby,  covered  with  a smooth 
brown  bark,  and  sends  out  numerous  branches;  the  leaves  are  nume- 


* This  plant  being  well  known,  and  never  employed  in  modern  practice,  we  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a figure  of  it. 
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rous,  tomentose,  doubly  and  irregularly  pinnate,  and  supported  upon 
long  footstalks ; the  pinnae  are  linear,  long,  narrow,  entire,  concave 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  convex  beneath  ; the  flowers  are  small,  of 
a yellowish  colour,  grow  in  close  spikes,  terminating  the  branches, 
and  in  their  structure  resemble  those  of  the  Artemisia  Absinthium; 
the  seeds  are  solitary  and  naked. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves  and  tops 
have  a very  powerful  and,  to  most  persons,  a very  agreeable  odour ; 
the  taste  is  bitter,  pungent  and  nauseous.  These  qualities  are 
extracted  both  by  water  and  spirit ; to  the  latter,  they  give  a very 
beautiful  green  colour  ; the  watery  infusion  is  of  a brown  colour,  and 
turns  black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  distillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a small  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  a yellow  colour : * 
viz.  live  or  six  pounds  about  one  drachm  of  oil. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 


PUNICA  GRANATUM. 

Pomegranate  Tree.]' 


Class  Icosandria.  — Order  Mgnogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Pomaces,  Linn.  Myrte,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  superior.  Petals  5.  Pome  many- 
celled,  many  seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Stem  arboreous. 


This  species  of  Punica,  according  to  Dierbach,];  is  the  tool  fAvj 
of  Hippocrates.  It  is  a native  of  Persia,  Barbary,  Arabia,  and 
Japan,  and  also  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe;  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  it  is  now  much  cultivated,  and  in  the  latter  country 
produces  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  We  are  informed  by  Olivier,  in 


* The  medical  properties  of  this  plant  agree  so  nearly  with  those  of  the  other 
species  of  Artemisia,  and  it  is  now  so  seldom  prescribed,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary 
to  swell  our  pages  with  an  enumeration  of  its  supposed  virtues.  Ed. 

t Fig.  a.  represents  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  fruit  cut  open 
to  shew  the  pulp.  c.  An  anther  somewhat  magnified. 

X Vide  Dierbach’s  Materia  Medica  of  Hippocrates,  c.  iv. 
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his  Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  the  finest  pomegranates  in 
Turkey  are  those  of  Ghemlek.  The  Greek  writers,  it  appears,  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  pomegranate  : Celsus  valued  the  fruit  as  a 
stomachic,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  flowers  called  Balaustium,  “ me* 
dicinis  idoneus,  et  tingentibus  vestibus,  quarum  color  inde  nomen 
accepit;  ” and  also  tells  us  that  the  fruit  was  sold  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage. f The  pomegranate  was  first  cultivated  in 
England  about  the  year  159(>,  and  now  forms  an  ornamental  tree  in 
many  of  our  gardens ; it  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  the  fruit  seldom  arriving  to  perfection. 

This  small  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
it  is  covered  with  a bark  of  a brown  colour,  and  divided  into  many 
small  branches,  which  are  armed  with  spines;  the  leaves  are  oblong 
or  lance-shaped,  pointed  at  both  ends,  veined,  of  a deep  green, 
wavy,  entire,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  sessile 
or  placed  upon  very  short  footstalks;  the  tlowers  are  large,  of  a rich 
scarlet  colour,  and  proceed  from  the  end  of  the  young  branches;  the 
calyx  is  bell  shaped,  thick,  fleshy,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  and 
divided  at  the  extremity  into  five  pointed  segments ; the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  large  roundish  wrinkled  petals,  of  a scarlet  colour, 
with  narrow  claws,  by  which  they  are  inserted  into  the  calyx;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  filaments  short,  bent  inwards,  and  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  supporting  yellow  antherse  ; the  ger- 
men  is  inferior,  roundish,  and  supports  a simple  style  the  length  of 
the  filaments,  terminated  by  a globular  stigma;  the  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  crowned  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  the 
rind  is  thick  and  tough,  externally  of  a reddish  brown,  internally 
yellow,  filled  with  a rose  coloured  succulent  pulp,  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  cellular  membrane;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  oblong  and 
angular,  each  enveloped  in  a separate  portion  of  the  pulp.  The 
pomegranate  tree  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  juice  contained 
in  the  succulent  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  mucilaginous  and  slightly  acid, 
hence  refreshing,  and  calculated  to  quench  thirst;  the  flowers  are 
inodorous,  and  gently  stiptic  ; the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is  very  stip- 
tic  to  the  taste  ; with  water  it  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  a very 
austere  extract,  but  gives  out  very  little  of  its  astringent  matter  to 
alcohol.  The  infusion  of  the  rind  is  of  a deep  red,  thick,  and  gluti- 


* Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

t Pliny,  lib.  13,  cli.  xix.  p,  197. 
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nous  ; coagulating  into  a tine  red  jelly  on  adding  spirit  of  wine,  and 
growing  black  and  also  glutinous  with  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  of  the  pomegra- 
nate is  not  in  general  use  in  this  country,  although  the  powerfully 
astringent  quality  of  the  rind  might,  we  think,  entitle  it  to  be  more 
generally  employed.  The  juice  and  pulp  may  be  taken  ad  libitum 
to  quench  thirst  and  abate  febrile  heat,  and  form  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute where  oranges  are  indicated.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie,* 
<(  that  the  Hindoo  doctors  prescribe  it,  combined  with  saffron,  when 
the  body  is  preternaturally  heated.”  The  bark  of  the  fruit,  as  well 
as  the  flowers,  are  useful  astringents.  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that 
“ the  strong  stiptic  taste  of  the  bark,  and  the  black  colour  it  strikes 
with  green  vitriol,  shew  sufficiently  its  astringent  power.  I have 
frequently  found  it  particularly  useful  in  gargles,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in 
external  applications.”  The  flowers  are  also  gently  astringent,  and 
may  be  given  as  well  as  the  rind,  where  astringent  medicines  are 
indicated.  The  bark  of  the  root  has  of  late  years  been  successfully 
employed  as  a powerful  vermifuge  for  destroying  the  tape-worm. 
Dr.  Ainslie  says,  The  efficacy  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pome- 
granate tree,  as  a remedy  for  the  tape-wrorm,  is  now  well  established 
in  India.  It  is  given  in  decoction,  prepared  with  two  ounces  of  the 
fresh  bark,  boiled  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  till  but  three  quarters 
of  a pint  remain  ; of  this,  when  cold,  a wine-glassful  may  be  drank 
every  half  hour  till  the  whole  is  taken.  This  quantity  occasionally 
sickens  the  stomach  a little,  but  seldom  fails  to  destroy  the  worm, 
which  is  soon  after  passed. ”f  It  has  also  been  successfully  employed 
by  several  physicians  on  the  Continent.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  “ I also 
made  some  trials  of  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  astringent 
principle  which  acted  chemically  upon  the  gelatinous  body  of  the 
worm,  and  the  result  was  promising;  but  the  introduction  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  superseded  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  expe- 
riment. 

Oft'.  The  Bark  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Flowers,  called 
Balaustines. 


* Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
t Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p«  175. 
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DAUCUS  CAROTA. 

Wild  Carrot  * 


Class  P E NT  AN  D RI  A. — Order  DlGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate,  Linn.  Umbellifer.e,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  separated.  Petals  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  unequal.  Fruit  hispid. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  bristly.  Leaves  tripinnate.  Leaflets  pin- 
natifid,  with  linear-lanceolate  acute  segments.  Involucre 
nearly  as  long’  as  the  rays  of  the  umbel.  Fruit  bristly. 


The  Daucus  Carota f is  a native  biennial  plant,  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  and  generally  found  growing  by  the  sides  of  fields 
and  pastures;  thriving  best  on  light  chalky  and  gravelly  soils:  pro- 
vincially  it  is  called  bird’s  nest,  or  bee’s  nest,  from  the  resemblance 
the  umbels  form  as  they  approach  to  maturity,  to  a bird’s  nest. 

The  root  of  the  wild  carrot  is  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  externally  of 
a yellowish  colour,  (the  roots  of  the  cultivated  species,  which  by 
most  botanists  is  reckoned  a variety  only  of  the  wild,  is  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  description)  ; the  wild  carrot  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet,  erect,  round,  hairy,  furrowed,  and  branched;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  bipinnate,  and  stand  upon  broad  footstalks, 
hairy,  especially  on  the  under  side,  and  of  a dark  green  ; the  umbels 
terminate  the  branches,  are  composed  of  several  radii,  and  form 
a flat  surface  at  the  top  while  in  flower,  but  as  the  seeds  ripen,  the 
external  rays  become  incurved  and  drawn  together,  which  renders 
the  inner  surface  of  the  umbel  hollow,  giving  the  character  of  a 
bird’s  nest,  (hence  the  provincial  name)  the  partial  umbels  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  general  : the  general  involucre  consists  of 
many  pinnatifid  leaves  shorter  than  the  umbel,  the  partial  ones 
undivided  or  3-cleft ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  unequal  petals ; 
the  five  filaments  are  capillary  and  furnished  with  simple  antherae  ; 
the  germen  is  small  and  supports  two  reflected  styles,  crowned  by 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a cutting  with  the  umbel  in  flowers,  b.  In  seed.  c.  The  top 
part  of  a root.  d.  A magnified  blossom.  «.  The  germen.  f.  A ripe  seed, 
t Mine  species  of  the  Genus  Daucus  are  known  and  cultivated.  Uort.  Cant. 


• Sprai'tt  dkl.et  1,'rltot. 
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blunt  stigmata ; the  seeds  are  in  pairs,  ovate,  convex,  rough  on  one 
side  and  covered  with  strong  bristles  and  flat  on  the  other. 

Various  species  of  the  Daucus  have  been  held  in  great  esteem 
as  an  article  of  food  and  medicine,  by  ancient  and  modern  writers; 
both  Pliny  and  Celsus  speak  of  the  carrot,  and  the  (TTaQvXivog  ccy^iog 
of  Dioscorides  is  supposed  to  be  the  Daucus  Carota  of  the  moderns. 
Although  most  botanists  consider  the  cultivated  carrot  to  be  a variety 
only  of  our  wild  native  species,  and  have  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  latter  by  various  modes  of  cultivation,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  producing  equally  edible  roots  from  the  seeds  of 
the  wild  species,  as  from  the  cultivated  variety  : it  is  therefore,  not 
improbable,  but  that  we  are  indebted  to  some  exotic  species  for  our 
edible  carrot.*  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  (book  xxv.  c.  9),  that  in 
his  days  the  finest  roots  were  those  of  Candia  and  Achaia. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  seeds  of  the 
wild  carrot  have  a slight  aromatic  smell,  and  a warm  aromatic,  and 
somewhat  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  Water  digested  on  the  seeds, 
becomes  impregnated  with  their  odour,  but  takes  up  little  of 
their  taste  ; on  distillation  with  water,  the  whole  of  the  odour  and 
aromatic  warmth  of  the  seed  becomes  elevated,  and  when  large 
quantities  are  submitted  to  the  process,  a small  portion  of  essential 
oil  of  a yellowish  colour  is  obtained,  of  a moderately  pungent 
taste,  and  smelling  strongly  of  the  carrot.  Alcohol  extracts  the 
whole  of  their  virtues  by  digestion. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds  of  the  wild 
carrot  possess  the  aromatic  and  carminative  qualities,  common  to 
most  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  ; hence  they  have  been  long  esteemed 
and  recommended  in  flatulent  colic,  obstructed  menstruation,  cal- 
culous complaints,  &c.  but  they  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  diuretic  powers,  although  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ We  have  seen  the 
Sem.  Dauci  employed  in  calculous  cases,  in  considerable  quantities 
and  for  a length  of  time,  but  never  found  its  diuretic  powers  anywise 
remarkable.'’  f The  seeds  however  are  now  but  little  used ; as  a 
topical  remedy,  the  roots  of  the  garden  carrot  beaten  into  a pulp, 
form  an  excellent  application  to  cancerous  and  other  ill-conditioned 


* It  was  the  opinion  of  Miller,  that  they  were  different  species.  Vide  Gardener's 
Diet.  Art.  Daucus.  The  Cultivation  of  carrots  is  so  simple,  and  so  well  known  to 
every  person  possessing  a spot  of  garden  ground,  that  we  presume  it  quite  unite* 
cessary  to  swell  our  pages  with  a particular  description  of  it.  Ed. 
t Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  552. 
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ulcers,  relieving  pain  and  abating  the  foetid  smell.* * * §  As  an  article  of 
diet  carrots  may  be  considered  wholesome,  seldom  disagreeing  with 
those  who  eat  them  in  moderation,  and  from  the  large  portion  of 
saccharine  matter  they  contain  afford  much  nourishment  ;f  carrots 
when  eaten  raw,  or  not  sufficiently  boiled  to  be  tender,  are  cer- 
tainly of  difficult  digestion,  and  as  indigestible  substances  were 
thought  to  be  pernicious  to  worms,  raw  carrot  was  formerly  a 
popular  remedy,  and  was  given  to  children  as  a vermifuge. 

Off.  The  Seeds  of  the  wild,  and  the  Roots 
of  the  garden  carrot. 


INULA  HELENIUM, 

Elecampane .J 

Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia  Superflua. 
Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Discoidea:,  Linn . 

CORYMBIFERiE,  JuSS. 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  simple.  Calyx 
imbricated.  Anthers  with  two  bristles  at  the  base. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  rugged,  clasping  the  stem,  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  Calyx  scales  ovate,  leafy. 


Twenty-six  species  of  the  genus  Inula  are  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens ; § the  Inula  Helenium  is  indigenous  to  Britain, 
although  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  its  wild  state.  Elecampane  is  also 


* The  use  of  the  carrot  poultice  was  first  discovered  by  Salzur. 

See  Journal  de  Medicine,  t.  24,  p.  68. 
+ “ The  Arabians  place  carrots  among  their  Mobehyat,  ( Aphrodisiaca),  a proof  that 
they  never  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  indigestible,  which  they  have  been  by  some 
reckoned ; the  fact  is,  that  when  well  boiled,  they  are  of  peculiarly  easy  digestion,  and 
very  nutritious.”  A ins  lie’s  Materia  Indica,  vol  i.  p.  57. 

t Fig.  a.  represents  a branch  of  the  natural  size.  b.  Florets  of  the  disk.  e.  A 
perfect  floret,  d.  A floret  with  the  corolla  removed  to  shew  the  aothers.  e.  A floret 
of  the  radius.  /.  The  anthers  spread  open. 

§ Hort.  Cant . 
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a native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Japan,  but  whether  our 
native  species  is  the  same  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  remains 
indoubt.*  Inula  is  also  mentioned  by  Horace, — 

Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras, 

Monstravi  incoquere. — Sat.  viii.  v.  51. 

quum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas. — Sat.  ii.  v.  44. 

The  ancients  entertained  a high  opinion  of  this  plant,  and  esteemed 
it  a medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  which 
modern  experience  however  does  not  confirm.  Elecampane  is  a 
perennial  plant,  delighting  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures  ; it  has 
been  occasionally  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  east,  west,  and 
northern  counties,  viz.-— in  Essex,  Norfolk,  Sussex,  Bedfordshire, 
Cornwall,  Surrey,  &c. 

The  root  is  large,  thick,  fusiform  and  branched,  externally  brown 
or  grey,  internally  whitish  ; the  stalk  grows  upright,  round,  striated, 
branched,  solid,  and  downy,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  serrated,  crowded  with  reticular  veins; 
mid-rib  strong  and  fleshy  ; upper  surface  of  a deep  green,  under 
side  downy  ; the  stem-leaves  are  sessile  and  clasping,  the  radical 
ones  are  very  large,  and  stand  upon  footstalks  ; the  flowers  are 
compound,  large,  terminal,  and  of  a deep  yellow;  the  calyx  is  com- 
posed of  several  rows  of  strong  imbricated  ovate  segments  ; the 
corolla  is  composed  of  numerous  florets,  those  occupying  the  disk 
are  of  a regular  tubular  form,  divided  at  the  brim  into  five  equal 
segments,  and  are  hermaphrodite,  each  containing  five  stamens;  the 
anthers  united,  so  as  to  form  a hollow  cylinder  (and  furnished  with 
bristles  at  their  base) ; germen  oblong,  style  slender,  stigma  bifid, 
the  florets  of  the  radius  are  female,  at  the  lower  part  tubular,  the 
upper  ligulated,  and  cut  into  three  narrow  pointed  segments;  the 
style  cloven,  supporting  an  obtuse  stigma  ; germen  oblong  ; seeds 
solitary,  striated,  quadrangular,  and  furnished  with  a simple  down ; 
the  receptacle  flat  and  reticulated. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves,  and 
more  particularly  the  root,  in  their  recent  state,  possess  a somewhat 
strong,  rancid,  pungent,  and  glutinous  taste,  succeeded  by  an  aro- 
matic bitterness;  the  odour  of  the  roots  when  recent  is  both  foetid 
and  aromatic;  these  qualities  are  improved  by  drying,  the  former 


* It  is  probable  that  elecampane  is  the  Helenium  foliis  Verbasci  of  Dioscorides. — 

Vide  lib.  i.  chap.  27* 
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being  diminished,  and  the  latter  increased  by  the  process.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  the  latter  better  than  the 
former  ; an  essential  oil  rises  in  distillation  with  water,  and  concretes 
upon  the  surface  in  white  flakes  ; this  oil  possesses  the  flavour  and 
odour  of  the  plant,  which  qualities  it  soon  loses  by  keeping. 
According  to  Funke’s  analysis,  the  roots  have  been  found  to  contain 
“ 1.  a cry  stallizable  volatile  oil  ; 2.  a peculiar  fecula  ; 3.  an  ex- 
tractive matter;  4.  free  acetic  acid  ; 5.  crvstallizable  resin;  6.  albu- 
men ; 7.  fibrous  matter.  The  ashes  contain  carbonates  of  lime 
and  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  a trace  of  iron.”  * 

Inulin.  Mr.  Rose  discovered  in  the  roots  of  elecampane  a 

peculiar  matter,  bearing  some  analogy  to  starch,!  to  this  the  name 

of  Inulin  has  been  given.  Inulin  is  a white  pulverulent  substance, 

insoluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water, 

from  which  on  cooling,  the  Inulin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 

white  powder;  when  thrown  on  hot  coals  it  melts  and  burns  with 

the  smell  of  calomel,  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  it  fields  oxalic 

acid.  We  have  not  learnt  that  Inulin  has  been  given  internally, 

or  that  its  action  on  the  animal  economy  has  been  ascertained. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  elecampane 

is  gently  stimulating,  and  from  its  possessing  this  quality  has  been 

recommended  in  a variety  of  diseases,  as  in  cachexy,  colica  Pic- 

tonum,  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  complaints,  and  uterine  obstructions, 

&c.  Dr.  Cullen  observes — “ we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 

•/ 

its  medicinal  powers,”  J and  it  is  now  seldom  prescribed.  We  are 
informed  however,  that  it  is  frequently  made  use  of  to  adulterate 
ipecacuanha.  With  farriers  and  others  also  who  prescribe  for 
cattle,  it  is  in  general  use  as  a cordial ; probably  its  effects  may  be 
more  powerful  on  cattle  than  on  man.  Dose  of  the  root  in  powder, 
from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm. 

Off.  The  Roots. 


* Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory. 

t The  same  peculiar  substance  has  been  discovered  in  the  roots  of  many  other 
vegetables  in  considerable  quantities  ; as  in  the  roots  of  pellitory,  by  M.  Grutin,  in  the 
roots  of  colchicum,  by  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  by  M.  Braconnot. 

$ Cullen's  Mat,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p,  459. 
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Purging  Flax,  or  Mill  Mountain .* 

Class  Pentandria.  Order  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  Linace m,Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-leaved.  Petals  5.  Capsule  5-valved, 
10-celled.  Seed  solitary. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  opposite,  obovate,  lanceolate.  Stem 
dichotomous.  Petals  acute. 


This  species  of  flax  is  an  annual,  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  is 
found  in  various  situations,  delighting  in  light  chalky  soils  ; it  is 
commonly  met  with  upon  dry  barren  hills,  and  in  pastures. 

The  root  of  the  mountain  flax  is  small,  tapering  and  woody,  and 
sends  out  several  slender,  smooth,  straight  stems,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  are  branched  towards  the  top  ; the 
leaves  are  small,  smooth,  lanceolate,  elliptical,  and  stand  opposite 
in  pairs,  those  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are  rounded  at 
the  extremity  ; the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  stand  upon  long 
footstalks  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; the  calyx  is  composed  of  five 
permanent  lanceolate  leaves,  serrated  and  one-ribbed  ; the  petals  are 
ovate,  pointed,  slightly  united  at  the  base  ; the  germen  is  ovate, 
triangular,  and  crowned  with  yellow  stigmas  ; the  filaments  are  ranged 
in  a circle  round  the  germen,  and  support  yellow  antherae ; the  cap- 
sule is  globular,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  ten-valved  and  ten-celled, 
each  cell  enclosing  an  oblong,  glossy,  pointed  seed. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  Purging  flax  has 
rather  a warm  and  bitter  taste,  its  smell  is  somewhat  faint  and 
unpleasant,  it  gives  out  the  whole  of  its  virtues  to  water.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  plant  resembles  in  colour  that  of  tea,  is  very 
bitter,  and  turns  black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
ethereal  tincture  is  green,  and  when  evaporated  in  water,  leaves  a 
bitter  green  resin,  and  the  water  contains  an  extractive  matter. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of 
this  plant  are  entirely  confined  to  its  aperient  effects.  An  infusion  of 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a plant  of  the  natural  size,  b.  The  pistilla  magnified,  c.  The 
stamens  magnified,  d,  The  calyx  magnified,  e,  The  capsule  magnified. 
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a handful  of  the  recent  plant,  or  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried, 
in  doses  of  three  or  four  ounces,  will  generally  act  as  a gentle  ape- 
rient, unattended  with  any  griping;  or  one  drachm  of  the  dried 
plant  in  powder,  will  usually  produce  the  same  effect.  But  the  use 
of  this  plant,  like  many  more  of  indigenous  growth,  is  now'  neglected, 
being  seldom  employed  but  as  a domestic  remedy;  and  the  present 
rage  for  the  new  chemical  preparations,  will  probably  expunge  from 
our  pharmacopeias  many  more  of  our  valuable  native  plants. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

SALVIA  OFFICINALIS. 

Garden  Sage.* 

Class  Diandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat . Ord.  VERTiciLLATiE,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  unequal.  Filaments  affixed  transversely 
by  the  middle. 

Spec.  Ciiar.  Leaves  ovate,  lanced,  intire,  finely  crenated. 
Flowers  spiked.  Segments  of  Calyx  acute. 


The  genus  Salvia  comprises  upwards  of  eighty  species, f natives  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  every  climate.  The  Salvia  Offici- 
nalis is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  Gerarde,  previous  to  the  year  1597: 
it  has  now  a place  in  most  of  our  kitchen  gardens.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species  of  sage,  viz.  the  greater  or  common  sage, 
the  small  or  narrow  leaved,  (commonly  called  sage  of  virtue,)  and 
another  with  variegated  leaves ; these  appear  to  have  been  accidental 
varieties,  produced  from  seed,  or  some  other  circumstance  in  their 
culture. 

The  root  is  long  and  fibrous  ; the  stem  rises  to  about  two  feet 
in  height,  firm,  square,  and  branched  ; the  leaves  are  of  an  oblong. 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  b.  A cutting  (in  outline) 
with  the  young  branches,  c.  The  pistil,  d.  The  stamens,  e.  The  calyx, 
t Hoitf.Cant. 
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ovate  form,  entire,  rough,  and  finely  crenated,  often  of  a reddish  or 
purplish  tinge,  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  stand  upon  long  foot- 
stalks ; the  flowers  are  of  a bluish  purple,  and  terminate  the  branches 
in  long  spikes ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  and  divided  at 
the  extremity  into  two  lips,  the  upper  one  entire  and  concave  ; the 
lower  lip  divides  into  three  obtuse  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
the  largest;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  of  a reddish  colour,  striated,  and 
divided  into  acute  segments;  the  two  filaments  are  short,  and  are 
affixed  transversely  by  the  middle  on  the  top  of  the  rudiments  of  two 
others;  the  anthene  are  large  and  yellow;  the  style  is  filiform,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  supports  a bifid  stigma;  the  seeds  are  four  in  num- 
ber, naked,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

This  species  of  sage  is  called  by  the  Greeks  EAeA io-Qci%og,  from 
the  brown  or  parched  colour  of  the  leaves.  There  is  found  occa- 
sionally on  the  Salvia  Officinalis,  a peculiar  excrescence  or  gall 
apple,  and  we  are  told  by  Virey,*  that  this  is  eaten  at  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks. 

Sensible  Properties,  &c.  The  odour  of  sage  is  strong,  and 
of  a peculiar  fragrancy;  its  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  somewhat 
bitter,  with  a slight  degree  of  astringency.  Both  water  and  spirit 
extract  these  qualities,  but  the  latter  more  perfectly  than  the  former. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sage,  as  possessing  aro- 
matic and  bitter  qualities,  is  in  its  effects  gently  stimulating,  tonic, 
and  carminative  ; hence  it  is  serviceable  in  some  cases  of  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system.  Formerly  it  was  celebrated  as  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  obstructions  of  the  menstrual  flux,  fluor 
albus,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.;f-  but  in  the  present  day  no  confi- 
dence whatever  is  placed  in  it  as  a medicine  of  much  efficacy,  and 
it  is  chiefly  prescribed  as  a gentle  sudorific,]:  and  as  a diluting  drink 
in  febrile  disorders  ; for  these  purposes,  an  infusion  of  the  fresh  or 
dried  herb,  may  be  taken  ad  libitum  ; it  forms  a very  grateful  drink, 
and  the  addition  of  a little  lemon  acid  renders  it  still  more  agreeable. 
The  infusion  is  also  used  as  a gargle  in  cases  of  sore  throat,  either 
alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 


* Vide  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Medicainens. 

+ Vide  Murray’s  Ap.  Med.  vol.  ii. 

t We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  sudorific  effects  it  is  supposed  to  possess,  are 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  aqueous  fluids — Ed, 
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TUSSILAGO  FARFARA. 

Colt' 's- foot  .* 

Class  Syngenesia. — Order  Polygamia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Composite  Discoidea:,  Linn. 
CoRYMBIFERiE,  JuSS . 

Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  simple.  Calyx 
scales  equal,  submembranaceous. 

Spec.  Char.  Scape  1-flowered,  scaly.  Leaves  cordate,  angu- 
lar, toothed. 


This  species  of  Tussilago  f is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  Britain 
and  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  grows  in  moist  shady  situations, 
flowering  in  March  and  April. 

The  root  is  long,  round,  tapering,  creeping,  and  sends  off  many 
small  short  fibres ; the  stalks  are  furrowed,  downy,  simple,  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  beset  with  several  scaly  leaves  of  a brownish  pink 
colour,  and  closely  embracing  the  stem  ; the  leaves  are  obtusely 
heart-shaped,  angular,  irregularly  indented,  above  of  a bright  green 
colour,  beneath  white,  downy,  and  stand  upon  long  roundish  radical 
footstalks;  the  flowers,  which  appear  some  time  before  the  leaves, 
are  compound,  large  and  yellow;  the  florets  in  the  disk  are  herma- 
phrodite, tubular,  cut  into  five  obtuse  segments,  which  curl  outwardly  ; 
stamens  five,  very  short,  united  into  a tube,  but  separated  and 
pointed  at  the  apices;  germen  short;  style  filiform,  longer  than  the 
stamina  ; stigma  round.  The  florets  in  the  circumference  are  female  ; 
tubular  at  the  base,  limb  large  and  linear;  germen  oblong;  stigma 
bifid : seed  oblong,  and  of  a pale  brown  colour,  crowned  with  a 
silky  down. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The 
sensible  and  medical  properties  of  this  plant  are  very  inconsiderable: 


* Fig.  a.  represents  two  plants  of  the  natural  size,  with  portions  of  the  root  removed. 
b.  A seed.  c.  A floret  of  the  disk.  d.  A floret  of  the  ray.  e.  A floret  of  the  disk 
magnified,  and  cut  open  to  shew  ihe  pistil  and  anthers. 

+ Fifteen  species  of  the  genus  Tussilago  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens.. — 
Hort,  Cant. 
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it  has  a rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ; it 
possesses  some  demulcent, * * * § and  perhaps  pectoral  properties,  and 
hence  it  has  been  recommended,  but  we  believe  with  very  little 
effect,  in  coughs,  phthisis,  asthma,  &c.  in  which  cases  it  is  usually 
taken  boiled  upon  milk:  every  part  of  the  plant  has  been  medici- 
nally used  as  a demulcent,  but  more  particularly  the  leaves  and 
dowers ; the  former  are  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  botanical 
herb-tobacco.  The  smoking  of  this  plant  has  been  recommended 
by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Pliny,  and  even  Boyle.* 

Off.  The  Herb  and  Flowers. 


JESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM, 

Common  Horse  Chesnut-']' 


Class  Heptandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  TrihilatjE,  Linn . Acera,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  1-leaved,  5-toothed,  swelled  out.  Corolla 
four  or  five  unequally  coloured  petals  inserted  into  the  calyx. 
Capsule  3-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  digitate,  with  seven  leaflets.  Corolla 
5-petalled.  Capsules  prickly. 


Matthiolus  appears  to  be  the  first  author  who  described  the 
horse  chesnut.ij:  This  species  of  iEsculus  is  a native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; in  the  time  of  Clusius  only  one  tree  was 
known  at  Vienna,  which  being  too  young  to  bear  fruit, § nuts  were 


* “ Et  adhac  hodie  plebs  in  Suecia  instar  tabaci  contra  tussim  sagit.”  Lin.  Flor. 
Suec.  p.289. 3 and  under  the  direction  of  Pliny  it  was  very  successful,  “ in  singulos 
haustus  passum  gustandum  est.”  Lib.  xxvi.  c.  6.  p.  561. 

•f  Fig,  a.  in  the  drawing  represents  a cutting,  the  leaves  much  reduced  in  size.  b.  The 
top  of  a spike  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  c.  A stamen,  d.  The  pistillum.  e.  The 
calyx.  /.  A petal,  g.  The  fruit. 

$ Epist.  Medicinal.  Op.  Omn.  p.  101,  125, 

§ Murray  App.  Med.  vol.  iv.  p.  93. 

VOL.  I.  • Q 
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iESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM. 


obtained  from  Constantinople  ; soon  after,  the  tree  was  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  throughout  Europe. 

This  species*  of  chesnut  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  rises  to  a great 
height,  and  sends  out  numerous  large  spreading  branches  ; the  bark 
of  the  stem  and  branches  is  rough  and  of  a brown  colour  ; the 
leaves  are  large  and  composed  of  seven  spatulate-shaped  leaflets, 
which  are  pointed,  serrated,  ribbed,  and  of  a dark  green  colour; 
the  centre  leaflet  is  the  largest,  and  the  lateral  ones  on  each  side 
gradually  decrease  in  size  ; the  flowers  (which  are  produced  early 
in  May)  stand  on  short  peduncles,  and  terminate  the  branches  in 
large  conical  erect  spikes;  the  calyx  is  monopetalous,  bell-shaped, 
and  divided  at  the  margin  into  five  blunt  segments;  the  corolla  is 
composed  of  five  spreading  petals,  which  are  slightly  waved  at  the 
borders,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx  by  narrow  claws  ; the  petals 
are  white,  with  a yellow  or  pink  spot  just  above  the  claw;  the 
filaments  are  awl-shaped,  curved,  about  the  length  of  the  petals, 
and  support  oblong,  double  anthers;  the  germen  is  cylindrical; 
style  short,  stigma  pointed  ; the  fruit  is  a roundish  three-celled, 
three-valved  capsule,  generally  containing  two  subglobular  nuts ; 
externally  the  capsule  is  armed  with  short  spines. 

The  horse  chesnut  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Mr.  John 
Tradescant,  in  the  year  1633 ;f  it  is  now  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  in  our  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds. 

Economical  Uses,  &c.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  being 
soft,  and  falling  rapidly  to  decay.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  oxen,  deer, 
sheep  and  goats;  horses,  it  is  said,  devour  it  greedily,  and  are  also 
said  to  have  been  cured  by  it  of  pulmonary  affections  ; hence  this 
tree  derived  its  name.  When  the  fruit  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening  cattle  (especially  sheep)  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
steep  the  nuts  in  caustic  alkali,  which  destroys  their  bitterness ; 
afterwards  to  wash  them  in  water,  and  then  boil  them  till  they 
form  a paste.  In  France  and  Switzerland  they  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  and  bleaching  linens,  and  also  for  cleaning 
woollen  cloths.  From  the  farinaceous  matter  which  they  contain, 
very  excellent  starch  has  been  made ; the  bark  has  been  made  use 
of  for  dying  yellow. 

Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  Both  the  bark  and 
fruit  are  nearly  inodorous,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent,  with 


* The  Genas  iEsculus  comprises  eight  species.  Hort.  Cant. 
f Woodville. 
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a very  slight  aromatic  flavour.  Both  water  and  diluted  alcohol 
extract  these  qualities.  The  infusion  of  the  bark  deposits  dark 
coloured  precipitates  with  the  addition  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  or 
iron ; the  superacetate  of  lead  and  oxymuriate  of  mercury  produce 
white  precipitates.  M.  Cargoneri  has  lately  obtained  from  the 
iEsculus  Hippocastanum,  (by  a process  analogous  to  that  for  the 
preparation  of  cinchonine  and  quinine)  an  alkaline  principle,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Esculine:  this  principle  is  supposed 
to  contain  all  the  febrifuge  virtues  for  which  the  iEsculus  has  been 
celebrated. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  of  this  tree  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Zaunuckelli  and  some  other  conti- 
nental physicians,  as  a valuable  remedy  for  intermittent  and  other 
fevers  ; but  the  experience  of  the  profession  in  this  country  does 
not  confirm  the  high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  their  continental 
brethren.  It  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  further  trial,  having  also 
been  applied  externally  with  some  success  in  gangrene.  The  bark 
is  given  in  powder  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  scruples,  which  may 
be  repeated  three,  four,  or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; some 
prefer  a decoction  of  an  ounce  and  a half  to  a pint  of  water,  of 
which  two  ounces  is  a proper  dose,  or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the 
extract  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water. 

Off.  The  Bark. 


ARBUTUS  UVA  URSI. 

Whortleberry , Red-berried  Trailing  Arbutus  * 

Class  Decandria.—  Order  Monogynia. 

Nat . Ord.  Bicgrnes,  Linn.  Ericinea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate,  pellucid  at  the 
base.  Berry  5-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  procumbent.  Leaves  entire. 


* Fig.  a.  represents  two  cuttings  of  the  natural  size.  b.  A section  of  the  corolla  cut 
open,  and  largely  magnified  to  shew'  the  situation  of  the  anthers,  c.  The  pistill um  and 
calyx. 
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This  species  * of  Arbutus  is  a small  evergreen  shrub,  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  found  wild  on  the  sand  hills  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  of  many  parts  oi 
America. 

The  root  is  perennial,  long,  branched,  and  fibrous  ; the  stems  are 
about  a foot  in  height,  woody,  procumbent,  spreading,  and  hut 
seldom  brauched ; the  leaves  are  sessile,  oblong,  obtuse  and  nar- 
rower at  the  base,  somewhat  thick,  smooth,  of  a shining  green,  and 
thickly  surround  the  upper  part  of  the  stems;  the  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May  and  June,  terminate  the  stems  in  clusters,  upon  short 
peduncles ; the  calyx  is  small,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five 
obtuse  segments;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  of  a pinkish  or  flesh 
colour,  tubular,  oval,  contracted,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  five 
small  reflected  segments  ; the  ten  filaments  are  short,  downy,  taper- 
ing, and  support  erect  antherae ; the  germen  is  oval,  and  placed 
above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla,  style  tapering,  a little  longer  than 
the  filaments,  and  supporting  a simple  stigma ; the  fruit  is  a round 
pulpy  red  berry. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Properties,  &c. — The  leaves  of  bear- 
berry  have  no  smell  when  recent,  but  when  dried  have  a sinell 
resembling  that  of  good  hay ; the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  some- 
what astringent.  The  sapid  matter  of  the  leaves  seems  to  depend 
more  upon  the  presence  of  a gummy  than  a resinous  principle, 
as  its  virtues  are  more  perfectly  extracted  by  watery  than  spirituous 
menstrua.f  The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  of  a light  brown  ; the 
watery  extract  is  bitter  and  astringent,  of  a darkish  brown,  and  in 
smell  resembling  that  of  the  extract  of  dandelion,  or  honey.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  instantly 
turns  black  by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
“ Four  ounces  of  the  leaves  gave  twelve  drachms  of  extract,  and  the 
residuum  yielded  four  scruples  of  resinous  extract,  with  spirit  of 
wine.  They  contain  tannin,  bitter  extractive,  gallic  acid,  and  some 
resin.”!  The  leaves  are  used  in  Russia  for  tanning  leather,  they  are 
also  used  for  dying  a brown  colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  this  plant 
reside  entirely  in  its  astringent  properties ; hence  it  has  been 
recommended  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  in  various  diseases 


* Five  speoics  of  the  Genas  Arbutas  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. 

Hort,  Cant . 

t Murray’s  App.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

X Gray’s  Elements. 
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depending  upon  laxity  of  particular  organs,  viz.  in  fluor  albus, 
menorrhagia,  diabetes,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  and  also  debility  of 
the  system  in  general ; but  in  modern  practice,  it  has  been  chiefly 
prescribed  in  calculous  and  nephritic  affections,*  and  it  often 
relieves  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  attendant  on  those  disorders.  It 
has  likewise  been  recommended  in  disorders  of  the  lungs.  Uva  Ursi 
is  usually  given  in  powder,  (i.  t.  the  leaves  carefully  dried  and  pow- 
dered) in  doses  of  from  half  a scruple  to  one  drachm,  once  in  six  or 
eight  hours  or  oftener. 

Off'.  The  Leaves. 

SAMBUCUS  NIGRA. 

Common , or  Black  Elder. f 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord . Dumosje,  Linn.  CAPRiFOLiACEiE,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  5-cleft.  Berry 
3-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Cymes  5-parted.  Stem  woody,  tree-like. 


Of  the  genus  Sambucus,  five  species  are  known,!  two  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  Britain,  the  Sambucus  Nigra  and  Ebulus ; the 
former  is  common  in  most  parts  of  England  ; it  is  generally  found 
growing  in  hedge-rows,  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
The  stem  is  shrubby,  and  often  rises  to  tfie  height  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  or  more  feet,  and  much  branched  towards  the  top  ; both 
stem  and  branches  are  covered  with  a whitish  bark  ; the  wood  is 
tough,  hard,  and  contains  a considerable  portion  of  medullary  matter 
(pith)  in  the  centre  5 the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ; the  leaflets  are 
oval,  veined,  smooth,  and  deeply  serrated;  the  flowers  are  small, 


* Drs.  Barton,  Bourne,  De  Haen,  and  others,  strongly  recommend  it  in  ulcerations 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  ; also  in  gleet. 

t Fig.  a.  in  the  annexed  drawing  represents  a portion  of  a bunch  of  ripe  berries. 
b.  A magnified  flower,  c,  and  d.  The  calyx  and  pislilla  magnified,  e.  A berry  cut 
open  to  shew  the  seed. 

X Hort.  Cant. 
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white,  and  grow  in  large  flat  umbels  ; the  calyx  is  permanent,  divided 
into  five  segments,  and  placed  above  the  germen ; the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  wheel-shaped,  and  divided  into  five  obtuse  and 
somewhat  convex  segments  ; the  five  filaments  are  about  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  tapering,  spreading,  and  support  roundish  yellow 
antherae  ; the  germen  is  oval,  and  furnished  with  a prominent  gland, 
which  supports  three  blunt  stigmata  ; the-  fruit  is  a small  round 
succulent  berry,  containing  three  seeds,  and  when  ripe  of  a deep 
purplish  or  black  colour.  The  common  elder,  flowers  in  May  and 
its  fruit  ripens  in  September.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
Sambucus  Nigra,  one  with  variegated  leaves,  and  another  with  white 
berries  ; it  has  been  doubted  by  some  botanists,  if  this  last  is  not  a 
distinct  species,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  being  much  less,  and  but 
slightly  serrated  compared  to  the  black  elder ; we  have  raised  many 
trees  from  the  seeds  of  the  white  elder  berries,  which  have  invariably 
produced  white  berries,  and  also  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
leaves. 

The  London  markets  are  annually  supplied  with  large  quantities  of 
the  fruit  for  medicinal  and  domestic  purposes  ; which  is  not  however 
the  produce  of  the  black  elder  only,  but  also  of  the  Sambucus  Ebulus, 
or  dwarf  elder;  it  being  a common  practice  with  those  persons  who 
supply  the  markets,  to  mix  the  fruit  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the 
former ; this  fraud  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  fruit  of  both  possess 
the  same  medicinal  properties,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  ; the 
former  staining  the  finger  a red  colour,  and  the  latter  the  colour  of  a 
withered  leaf. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  The  plant  has  an  unpleasant  and 
somewhat  narcotic  smell,  and  a disagreeable  bitter  taste  ; the  berries 
when  ripe  are  sweetish,  and  contain  malic  acid. 

The  flowers  have  a bitterish  and  mucilaginous  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  and  somewhat  aromatic  smell  : these  qualities  are  commu- 
nicated to  water,  spirit,  and  oil ; in  distillation  with  water,  a small 
quantity  of  a butyraceous  essential  oil  separates,  having  the  smell 
and  flavour  of  the  flowers. 

We  are  told  by  Withering,  if  fruit  trees  and  many  vegetables,  (viz. 
cabbages,  &c.)  which  are  subject  to  blight  from  insects,  are  whipped 
with  the  green  leaves  and  branches  of  elder,  the  insects  will  not 
attack  them.*  The  berries  are  said  to  be  very  deleterious  to  poultrv, 
and  the  flowers  also  to  peacocks. f 


* Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  348. 
t Linn.  Flor,  Suec.  p.  79. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Although  the  medicinal 
properties  of  elder  are  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  but  seldom  prescribed 
in  the  present  day.  Both  Boerhaave  and  Sydenham*  recommended 
it  in  a variety  of  diseases ; and  the  latter  prescribed  it  as  a powerful 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  dropsy;  a strong  decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  upon  these  evacuations 
its  utility  depends.  An  infusion  of  the  young  leaves  is  said  to  prove 
so  violently  cathartic,  as  to  be  deservedly  accounted  unsafe.  The 
expressed  juice  of  the  berries,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more, 
acts  as  a gentle  aperient,  and  in  smaller  doses  has  proved  an 
efficacious  deobstruent;  an  infusion  of  the  inner  green  bark  of  the 
trunk  in  wine  is  given  for  the  same  purposes.  The  inspissated 
juice  or  rob  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
potass,  or  liq.  amnion,  acet.  proves  an  excellent  febrifuge  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  laxative.  As  an 
external  application,  an  ointment  prepared  with  the  flowers  is  con- 
sidered cooling  and  emollient. 

Off.  The  Flowers. 

Off.  Pp.  Succus  spissatus  Sambuci  Nigrae,  E. 

Unguentum  Sambuci,  L.  D. 

RHEUM  PALMATUM. 

P climated  Rhubarb. f 

Class  Enn KAN  o r i a . — Order  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Oleracete,  Linn.  Polygons^,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  9.  Corolla  monopetalous,  six-cleft. 
Filaments  nine,  inserted  into  the  corolla.  Germen  short, 
scarcely  any  style.  Stigma  three.  Seed  one,  large,  three- 
sided. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  palmate,  pointed. 


It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  so  little  should  be  known  of 
the  history  of  a plant  which  has  so  long  formed  an  important  article 
of  commerce,  and  which  has,  for  such  a series  of  years,  been  received 


* Oper.  p.  49 

+ Fig.  a.  represents  a perfect  flower,  b . A seed. 
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in  all  the  European  Pharmacopoeias  as  a safe  and  useful  remedy; 
but  so  ignorant  are  we  of  it,  even  at  this  day,  that  the  particular 
species  of  Rheum  which  constitutes  the  rhubarb  of  commerce,  con- 
tinues a matter  of  dispute  and  uncertainty.  Two  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  our  want  of  information  on  this  head  ; the  one  is,  that 
the  countries  from  whence  the  roots  are  brought  to  us,  and  where 
the  plant  is  indigenous,  are  not  very  accessible  to  European  travel- 
lers, and  another  reason  is,  the  probability  that  the  rhubarb  of 
commerce  is  the  produce  of  different  species  of  Rheum.  In  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  we  have  the  Rheum  Palma- 
tum,  (the  plant  here  figured)  while  the  Dublin  College  considers  the 
Rheum  Undulatum  as  the  true  rhubarb.  We  may  consider  the 
palmated  rhubarb,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  other  species,  as  natives 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  more  southern  parts  of  European  Russia, 
growing  in  the  meridian  of  from  45o  to  35°  north  latitude,  but  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  bearing  the 
winter  of  more  northern  climates  ; hence  it  is  found  in  Siberia,  but 
whether  indigenous  to  the  soil  or  not,  appears  doubtful.  Professor 
Pallas,  who  resided  for  several  years  in  the  Crimea,  thinks  that  the 
rhubarb  of  commerce  is  obtained  indiscriminately  from  the  Rheum 
Undulatum,  Palmatum  and  Compactum,  but  more  especially  from 
the  first:  he  further  states,  that  in  Bukharia  the  palmated  rhubarb 
is  unknown,  and  that  the  Bukharians  consider  the  Compactum  as  the 
true  species.  M.  Sievers,  an  apothecary,  was  sent  by  the  Empress 
Catharine  II.  into  Tartary,  on  purpose  to  obtain  the  true  rhubarb 
plant ; but  after  travelling  for  several  years  in  the  countries  conti-  * 
guous  to  that  from  whence  the  rhubarb  is  brought,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  botanical  characters  of  the  plant  were  still  unknown, 
excepting  that  it  was  said  not  to  grow  to  a great  size,  and  to  have 
round  leaves,  toothed  at  the  edges,  with  almost  spinous  points.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  M.  Sievers  might  have  been  spared 
these  many  years  of  travel,  unless  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  pre- 
viously decided  which  species  of  rhubarb  she  would  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  true,  a point,  as  we  have  observed,  by  no  means  decided 
even  at  this  day  ; and  as  without  a knowledge  of  the  plants  that 
furnish  the  roots  with  which  we  are  supplied,  and  submitting  the 
latter  to  the  test  of  examination,  we  do  not  see  how  the  matter  can 
be  cleared  up,  if,  as  we  suppose,  by  true  rhubarb  be  meant  the 
best. 

The  roots  of  the  palmated  rhubarb,  when  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  are  large,  thick,  and  branched,  externally  brown,  within 
of  a deep  yellow  colour;  the  stem  grows  erect  to  the  height  of  six 
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or  seven  feet,  it  is  round,  hollow,  jointed,  and  branched  at  the  top ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  very  large,  palmated,  as  the  name  implies,  acu- 
minate and  rugged  : they  stand  upon  long  smooth  footstalks,  channel- 
led the  whole  length,  grooved  above,  and  rounded  at  the  edges,  with 
ferruginous  dots;  the  leaves  become  smaller  towards  the  summit  of 
the  plant;  the  blossoms  appear  in  the  early  part  of  summer:  they 
consist  of  a number  of  small  white  monopetalous  flowers,  surround- 
ing the  stem,  and  collected  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  into  a 
kind  of  spike;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  divided  into  six  obtuse 
segments ; filaments  nine,  inserted  into  the  corolla,  and  supporting 
oblong  anthers ; the  germen  is  short,  triangular,  with  scarcely  any 
style,  and  supports  three  reflected  stigmas;  this  germen  becomes  a 
triangular  seed,  acute,  with  membranaceous  margins.  Linnaeus  says, 
“ Genus  hocce  licet  ad  Rumicem  proxime  accedat,  ab  eo  tamen  dis- 
tinctissimum  esse,  ex  dictis  patet 

The  Rhubarb  of  commerce  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Turkey  and  East  India  Rhubarb ; both  names  extremely  inappli- 
cable, as  the  former  is  brought  by  the  Bukharians  from  the  Chinese 
town  of  Sini,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  grows  on  a chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  latter  we  receive  direct  from  Canton  in 
China.  There  is  likewise  a distinction  made  in  what  is  called  Tur- 
key rhubarb,  into  Russian  and  Chinese,  though  they  both  come  from 
the  same  place.  The  Russian  is  always  better  and  cleaner  than  the 
Chinese,  from  the  great  care  taken  in  examining  it  by  order  of  the 
government : for  this  purpose  a qualified  person  is  sent  to  Kiachta 
on  the  Russian  frontier,  who  receives  it  from  the  Bukharians,  when 
the  bad  is  immediately  burnt,  and  the  best  parcels  sent  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  carefully  packed. 

Different  authors  have  ascribed  different  periods  for  the  taking  up 
of  the  roots  for  drying  ; according  to  Pallas,  the  Tartars  take  them 
up  in  April  and  May,  Forsterf  says  they  are  dug  up  in  winter,  and 
Bell  in  autumn.  The  roots  being  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the 
earth  by  washing  and  the  smaller  branches  removed,  are  cut  trans- 
versely into  moderate  sized  pieces;  these  are  placed  on  tables,  and 
frequently  turned  during  the  first  days,  until  the  viscid  yellow  juice 
that  exudes  is  absorbed  by  the  root,  and  incorporated  with  its 
substance.  When  this  juice  has  ceased  to  exude  holes  are  made 
in  the  pieces,  through  which  they  are  slung,  and  then  hung  up  to 


* Linn.  Genera  Plantarnm. 

+ History  of  Voyages  to  the  North, 
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dry,  exposed  to  a free  current  of  air,  but  shaded  from  the  sun ; in 
about  three  months  they  are  sufficiently  dry  for  packing*. 

Various  species  of  rhubarb  have  been  long  cultivated  in  this 
country;  in  1629,  Mr.  Parkinson  first  cultivated  the  Rheum 
Raphonticum;  and  the  Rheum  Undulatum  was  shortly  afterwards 
introduced:  in  1762,  the  seeds  of  the  Rheum  Palmatum  were 
procured  from  Russia,  and  the  plant  was  cultivated  at  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh  ; and  since  that  time,  this  species  and  the  Rheum 
Undulatum, have  been  extensively  propagated  by  gardeners,  both  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes  ; the  Rheum  Undulatum  is  most 
generally  preferred  and  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  by  no  means  difficult;  the  seeds  are  sown  in  spring, 
in  a light  soil,  and  next  spring  the  plants  are  transplanted  out  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  each  other;  during  the  summer  season 
the  ground  must  be  frequently  hoed,  to  keep  it  clear  from  weedsr 
and  that  the  soil  may  be  kept  loose  about  the  plant ; before  winter, 
the  earth  should  be  thrown  up  round  the  plant,  by  which  means 
the  root  is  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  cold  atmosphere ; the 
third  year  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  but  the  root  will  be  strengthened 
by  nipping  off  the  buds  as  they  appear,  and  not  allowing  them  to 
proceed  to  fructification  ; at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  roots 
may  be  taken  up  for  use.  The  process  directed  for  preparing  them 
for  the  market  is  as  follows: — they  are  first  to  be  washed  in  a large 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  fibres  and  small  roots  cut  off ; they  are 
then  to  be  well  brushed  in  fresh  water,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  a 
proper  size ; the  brown  bark  being  rasped  off,  they  are  again 
thrown  into  fresh  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  they  throw' 
out  a great  quantity  of  gummy  matter;  they  are  then  taken  out, 
and  allowed  to  drip  for  some  hours,  during  which  they  exude  a 
white  transparent  gummy  matter,  resembling  jelly.  This  process 
being  over,  they  are  put  into  a stove,  heated  to  120*  or  130°,  till 
dry ; when  perfectly  dry,  the  wrinkles  must  be  rasped  out,  and 
the  pieces  thus  dressed  are  put  into  a barrel,  and  rolled  about  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  when  they  get  covered  with  a fine  powder, 
formed  by  their  attrition.  Baume  says  that  rhubarb,  prepared  in 
this  W'ay,  has  not  only  the  appearance  of  foreign  rhubarb,  but  that 
it  could  be  immediately  powdered  ; four  ounces  of  French  rhubarb 
yielded  to  him  1644  grains  of  extract  ; and  the  same  quantity  of 
foreign  rhubarb,  1500  grains.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  pro- 
pound this  as  the  best  mode  of  preparation,  as  it  may  require  some 
further  experience  before  this  is  ascertained.  The  chief  peculiarity 
in  the  foregoing  process  of  Baume,  is  the  steeping  the  roots  in  water 
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after  they  are  cleaned,  by  which  means  they  are  deprived  of  a 
quantity  of  gummy  matter ; without  this  precaution,  he  says, 
even  when  apparently  perfectly  dry,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
powder,  but  become  pasty  under  the  pestle  until  they  are  two  years 
old,  and  even  then  the  powder  is  apt  to  concrete  into  lumps. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  the  recent  root  give  only  about  8 lbs.  of  the 
dry.  The  leaf  stalks  of  rhubarb  are  the  part  of  the  plant  used  for 
culinary  purposes;  they  contain  a pleasant  acid,  and  when  made 
into  tarts,  are  not  unlike  quinces  in  their  flavour. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties,  Analysis,  &c.  The 
best  rhubarb,  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey,  comes  to  us  in  small 
pieces,  eacli  perforated  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  by  which  it  has  been 
strung  fordrving;  it  should  have  a clear  yellow  colour,  be  dry, 
solid,  compact,  and  moderately  heavy  ; brittle,  and  when  recently 
broken,  appearing  marked  with  yellow  or  reddish  veins  mixed  with 
white;  easily  pulverizable,  and  forming  a powder  of  a fine  bright 
yellow,  having  a peculiar,  nauseous,  aromatic  smell,  and  a bitterish, 
somewhat  astringent  taste,  feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and 
colouring  the  saliva  ; the  larger  pieces  should  be  broken,  in  the 
choosing  of  rhubarb,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not  decayed  within. 
The  rhubarb  brought  from  Canton  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
compact,  seldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  either  in  long  pieces,  or 
with  two  flat  sides ; it  is  less  aromatic,  and  appears  to  have  been 
prepared  with  less  care. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Messrs.  Brande,  Henry,  Schrauder, 
and  others,  rhubarb  contains  more  or  less  of  the  following  con- 
stituents; gum,  starch,  extractive,  resin,  albumen,  lignum,  oxalate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  rnalate  of  lime,  and  water. 

The  principal  constituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive  matter,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water  ; it  also  contains  a volatile  odorous  matter,  on 
which  its  peculiar  smell,  and  activity  as  a purge  depend  ; for  when 
dissipated  by  age,  or  by  any  preparation  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  the  powers  of  the  medicine  are  destroyed;  it  likewise 
contains  some  tannin,  which  resides  entirely  in  the  dark  coloured 
veins,  and  to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  astringent  property  of 
rhubarb  already  noticed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rhubarb  is  a mild  and  safe 
aperient,  operating  without  violence,  and  peculiarly  useful  for  preg- 
nant women,  or  children  ; in  some  people  however  it  occasions 
griping,  and  very  generally,  after  its  purgative  effects  have  ceased, 
renders  the  habit  costive;  its  great  bulk  is  a further  objection  to  its 
use  as  an  aperient  remedy,  the  usual  dose  for  an  adult  being  half  a 
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drachm,  and  even  this  quantity  will  frequently  fail  to  produce  a 
sufficient  evacuation.  It  is  in  its  tonic  power  we  consider  the  chief 
virtues  of  rhubarb  to  reside ; and  in  this  respect  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  for  young  children,  strengthening  the  stomach,  correcting 
acidity,  and  promoting  digestion.  We  have  seen  children  in  the  most 
delicate  state  of  health  improve  rapidly  from  the  use  of  rhubarb, 
from  three  to  five  grains  being  given  every  morning:  perhaps  for 
adults,  the  tincture  would  be  the  better  mode  of  administering  it; 
of  this,  from  one  to  three  drachms  may  be  taken.  In  diarrhoea 
arising  from  impaired  digestion,  rhubarb,  in  combination  with  more 
active  purgatives,  will  be  found  useful ; and  in  flatulency  we  have 
known  the  best  effects  from  the  use  of  powders,  composed  ofrhubarb, 
magnesia,  and  cinnamon  or  ginger.  Sir  E.  Home  has  recommended 
the  external  application  of  powdered  rhubarb  to  indolent  ulcers. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  virtues  of  the  British  and  foreign 
rhubarb,  as  well  as  of  the  different  species  of  the  latter,  we  scarcely 
know  what  to  say ; experience  shews  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  brought  from  abroad;  but, 
as  we  before  observed,  while  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  particular 
species  which  is  supplied  to  us,  no  experiments  can  be  instituted  to 
ascertain  their  relative  virtues.  From  several  experiments  that  have 
been  made,  it  would  appear  that  British  rhubarb  is  not  quite  so 
active  a purgative  as  the  best  of  foreign  growth,  while  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  a great  proportion  of  that  imported  ; and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  by  proper  care  in  the  cultivation,  it  will  soon  become 
equal  to  any  now  supplied  us  from  abroad. 

Off.  The  Roots. 

Off.  Pp.  Extractum  Rhei,  L. 

Infusum  Rhei,  L.  E. 

Pilulae  Rhei  Composite,  E. 

Tinctura  Rhei,  L.  E.  D. 

* Composita,  L. 

— — > et  Aloes,  E. 

— et  Gentianae,  E. 


Vin.  Rhei,  E, 
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Thorn  Apple  * 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lurida:,  I Ann.  Solanea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Ciiar.  Calyx  a perianth,  monophyllous,  tubular, 
5-cleft,  deciduous.  Corolla  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped, 
plaited,  pentangular.  Capsule  2-celled,  4-valved,  seated  on 
the  base  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney-shaped. 

Spec.  Char.  Pericarps  thorny,  erect,  ovate.  Leaves  ovate, 
smooth. 

There  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  Daturae,  of  which 
there  are  eight  species,  are  all  originally  natives  of  the  new  world, 
from  whence  they  have  been  introduced  into  England  ; the  Datura 
Stramonium  however  is  the  only  species  which  is  found  to  grow 
wild  in  this  country  ; the  seeds  are  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1597,  when  the  plant  was  known  under  the 
name  of  the  thorny  apple  of  Peru.  In  some  parts  of  America  the 
ground  is  so  over-run  with  this  plant,  and  from  the  number  of  its 
seeds  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  that  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Jamestown  weed  ; and  in  many  counties  in  this  country, 

the  thorn  apple  is  found  as  a troublesome  weed  in  almost  every 

garden.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  seems  to  delight  in  rich  warm 
soils;  hence  it  is  usually  found  about  dunghills,  and  in  gardens 

which  are  highly  manured.  A species  of  the  Datura,  (Datura 

Arborea)  has  long  been  an  ornament  of  our  hot-houses,  where  the 
beauty  of  its  large  white  trumpet-shaped  flow'er  renders  it  truly 
conspicuous : it  is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates  of  America, 
requires  the  stove,  and  if  heated  to  a sufficient  degree,  rises  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  growing  in  an  arborescent  form. 

The  thorn  apple  rises  with  an  herbaceous  stem  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet ; the  root  is  white,  branched,  woody,  and  fibrous  ; 
the  stem  is  erect,  strong,  round,  hollow,  of  a pale  green  colour, 
branching  luxuriantly,  and  having  the  branches  widely  extended  on 
every  side  ; the  leaves  are  of  a dark  green  on  their  upper  surface. 


* Pig.  a.  represents  the  corolla  spread  open  to  shew  the  stamens,  b.  The  stigma, 
c.  The  style,  d.  The  germen. 
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somewhat  paler  beneath,  sessile,  large,  egg-shaped,  irregularly 
angulated,  pointed,  and  spring  from  the  divisions  of  the  stem  and 
branches  on  long  cylindrical  footstalks  ; the  flower  consists  of  one 
large  funnel-shaped  petal,  rising  on  a short  footstalk  from  the 
divisions  of  the  branches,  having  a long  tube,  and  a spreading,  pen- 
tagonal limb,  of  a pure  white,  but  occasionally  having  a tinge  of 
purple  or  violet;  at  night  the  upper  leaves  rise  up  and  enclose  the 
flowers  ; the  filaments  are  five,  awl-shaped  ; the  anthers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  oblong,  flat,  heart-shaped  ; the  style,  rising  from  an 
egg-shaped  germen,  is  erect,  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens, 
and  supports  an  obtuse  bi-lobed  stigma;  the  fruit  is  a roundish 
capsule,  of  a dark  green  colour,  as  large  as  a middling-sized  apple, 
and  closely  beset  with  sharp  spines;  it  contains  two  cells  and  four 
valves. 

Sensible  Properties.  Every  part  of  the  Stramonium,  and 
indeed  of  every  species  of  Datura  which  has  come  under  our 
observation,  has  a strong  disagreeable  smell,  a taste  bitter  and 
nauseous,  imparting  a green  tinge  to  the  saliva  when  chewed  : most 
of  the  animals  of  this  country  refuse  to  eat  it. 

Action  of  Stramonium  on  the  Animal  Economy. 
Every  part  of  this  plant  is  a strong  narcotic  poison,  producing 
vertigo,  torpor,  delirium,  loss  of  memory,  excessive  thirst,  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  death.  Dr.  Barton 
mentions  the  cases  of  two  British  soldiers  who  ate  of  it  by  mistake  ; 
one  became  furious,  and  ran  about  like  a madman,  and  the  other 
died  with  symptoms  of  genuine  tetanus.  Beverly,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  mentions  some  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the  eating 
of  this  plant,  but  they  have  too  much  the  air  of  fabulous  narration, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  traveller’s  privilege  of  embellishment,  to  be 
recorded  here.  Dr.  Rush  gives  the  case  of  a child  between  three 
and  four  years  old,  who,  having  eaten  some  of  the  seeds,  was  seized 
with  violent  fever,  delirium,  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  a general 
eruption  on  the  skin,  accompanied  with  considerable  swelling  and 
inflammation  : by  repeated  emetics  and  purgatives,  the  symptoms 
were  alleviated,  and  the  child  ultimately  recovered.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Orfila,  who  classes  the  Datura  Stramonium 
among  the  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  the  effects  produced  by  the 
use  of  it  are  entirely  analogous  to  those  produced  by  Belladonna; 
the  Datura,  however,  appears  to  excite  more  strongly  the  brain, 
and  to  produce  a more  violent  general  action.*  Haller  opened  the 


* Orfila,  Toxicology. 
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body  of  a woman  who  had  taken  the  seed  of  this  plant  through 
mistake ; the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  was  full  of  blood,  and 
there  were  some  hard  clots  in  the  cavities  of  the  cranium.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  most  active  vegetable  poisons 
belong  to  the  class  and  order,  Pentandria,  Monogynia,  forming 
for  the  most  part  the  natural  order,  Luridse  of  Linnaeus,  viz.  the 
Tobacco,  Henbane,  Belladonna,  Strychnus,  Solatium,  &c.  The 
remedies  to  be  used  in  case  of  poisoning  by  the  thorn  apple,  are 
similar  to  those  recommended  for  the  Belladonna,  and  other  vegetable 
poisons  of  this  class. 

Chemical  Properties,  See.  The  active  principle  of  the 
Stramonium  resides  in  an  extractive  matter,  which  is  imparted  to 
w ater  and  alcohol,  but  more  readily  to  the  former  than  the  latter ; 
the  w’atery  infusion  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  which  becomes  deeper 
by  the  addition  of  alkalies  : the  muriate  of  tin  produces  a copious 
precipitate,  which  is  the  extractive  matter.  Brandes  has  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  the  seeds  (which  appear  to  contain  the  most 
active  principles  of  the  plant)  an  alkaline  principle,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Daturine ; it  contains  the  whole  of  the  poisonous 
matter  in  a highly  concentrated  state,  and  even  its  vapour  is  ex- 
ceedingly deleterious. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  first  European  physician  who  tried  the 
Stramonium  as  a remedial  measure,  and,  as  he  states,  with  consi- 
derable success  in  mania  and  melancholy ; Dr,  Barton  also  recom- 
mends it  as  a medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  by  the  Swedish 
physicians  it  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  cases  of  mania  and 
epilepsy.  In  tic  douloureux  Stramonium  has  likewise  been  found 
serviceable,  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated  ; we  may  observe 
however,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  a remedy  calculated  to 
conquer  the  disease,  but  that  its  action  is  like  that  of  other 
powerful  anodynes  in  allaying  pain  and  irritation.  In  spasmodic 
asthma,  the  leaves  of  more  than  one  species  of  Datura  are  said  to 
have  afforded  relief,  by  smoking  them  in  the  manner  of  tobacco ; 
and  Professor  Bigelow  gives  some  remarkable  cases  in  confirmation 
of  this  assertion.  On  the  whole,  we  should  consider  Stramonium  as 
a very  powerful,  but  dangerous,  narcotic  and  anodyne,  and  that  its 
action  as  such  must  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
vegetable  narcotics,  but  of  greater  power.  In  extreme  cases  the 
use  of  it  might  be  justified,  but  we  think  some  further  knowledge  of 
its  properties,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  requisite  to  establish  it 
as  a remedial  measure.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  anodynes  are 
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indicated,  we  should  prefer  the  Henbane  or  Digitalis,  as  remedies 
which  have  not  been  found  to  produce  those  alarming  symptoms 
that  have  so  frequently  followed  the  use  of  Stramonium. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  mode  of  administering  it,  and  here 
we  may  remark,  that,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  should  conclude  the 
system  might  be  so  habituated  to  the  use  of  Stramonium,  like  the 
other  narcotics,  as  to  bear  a dose,  which  under  other  circumstances, 
must  prove  fatal.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  most 
commonly  used,  and  of  this  a quarter  of  a grain  is  considered  a 
sufficient  dose  at  first.  Dr.  Barton  gives  it  in  powder,  beginning 
with  doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  and  increasing  them  in  a few  days 
to  fifteen  or  twenty.  In  a case  where  it  was  exhibited  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  grains,  it  dilated  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  and  produced 
paralysis  in  the  eyelids,  which  was  removed  by  a blister.  A tincture 
made  from  the  seeds  has  also  been  used.  As  an  external  application, 
an  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  has  been  found  to  give  ease 
in  haemorrhoids  and  in  inflammation  ; and,  according  to  Plenck,  the 
fresh  leaves  bruised,  soften  hard  and  inflamed  tumours,  and  discuss 
tumours  from  indurated  milk  in  the  breasts  of  nurses. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Extract.  Stramonii,  L. 


CASSIA  SENNA. 

Senna , or  Egyptian  Cassia  * 


Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

* 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacete,  Linn.  Leguminosa;,  Juss, 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-Ieaved.  Petals  5.  A nthers  3,  superior, 
barren;  the  three  lower  ones  beaked. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflets  in  five  or  six  pairs,  lanceolate  equal; 
a gland  above  the  base  of  the  petioles. 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a branch,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The 
seed  pods.  c.  The  calyx,  d.  A stamen,  e.  The  pistillum.  /.  A seed. 
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Senna  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  Asia,  and  grows  sponta- 
neously in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  especially  about 
Mocha;  it  is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  also 
in  the  south  of  France.  Senna  was  first  cultivated  in  England 
about  the  year  1040;  but  the  temperature  of  our  climate  is  too  cold 
for  this  tender  exotic,  which  will  not  produce  flowers  unless  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  a good  hot-bed.* 

This  species  of  Senna  rises  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet ; the 
stem  is  rather  woody,  erect,  and  branching ; the  leaves  grow  alter- 
nate, are  doubly  pinnate,  smooth,  flat,  and  furnished  at  their  base 
with  two  narrow,  pointed  stipules  ; eacdi  leaf  is  composed  of  from 
five  to  six  pair  of  leaflets,  about  an  inch  long,  and  about  one  fourth 
the  breadth  ; the  leaflets  are  oval,  pointed,  entire,  sessile,  and  of  a 
yellow  green  colour;  the  flowers  grow  in  loose  axillary  racemes, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  5 the  calyx  is  monophyilous, 
five  toothed  : the  teeth  are  obtuse,  somewhat  concave,  and  deci- 
duous ; the  corolla  consists  of  five,  roundish,  entire,  concave  petals, 
the  three  lower  ones  the  largest  ; the  filaments  are  ten,  the  three 
inferior  longer  than  the  others  ; the  anthers  are  large  and  curved  ; 
germen  cylindrical  ; style  short,  incurved,  and  supports  obtuse 
stigmata;  the  fruit  is  an  ovate,  membranous  legume,  with  folia- 
ceous  appendages,  marked  with  transverse  striae  ; bivalve,  with  six  or 
nine  cells,  and  divided  by  very  thin  transverse  partitions,  each 
containing  one  heart-shaped,  oblong  seed. 

Three  sorts  of  Senna  are  imported  and  sold  in  the  English  mar- 
kets, under  the  names  of  Alexandrian,  Tripoiian,  and  East  Indian  ; f 
the  first  is  the  produce  of  Egypt,  called  in  Nubia  guebelly,  where 
it  grows  wild  ; this  is  the  pointed-leaved  Senna,  which,  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a faint,  rather  sickly  odour,  and  a slightly 
bitter,  sweetish,  and  nauseous  taste.  This  sort  of  Senna  is  the 
most  purgative,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  leaves  of  the 
coronilla  emerus,  and  peripioca  graica,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
adulterated  ; these  however  may  be  detected  by  being  larger  and 
more  pointed  than  the  true  Senna.  The  Tripoiian  is  a variety  of  the 
Alexandrian.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ainslie  that  the  East  India 


* The  Senna  of  commerce  consists  of  the  leases  of  several  varieties  of  this  plant ; that 
known  by  the  name  of  Alexandrian  Senna  lias  derived  its  name  from  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, the  great  mart  for  the  exportation  of  Senna  from  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c. 

+ This  last,  according  to  Lemaire  Lisancourt,  is  the  produce  of  a species  of  Senna 
which  grows  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  over  the  country  of 
Seuegambia  ; and  to  which  he  has  giyen  the  name  of  Cassia  Elongata.  Ed, 
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Senna  is  not  the  actual  produce  of  llie  Indian  dominions,  “ but 
a product  of  Arabia,  either  of  Arabia  Felix,  (about  Mocho),  or 
from  a more  northern  part  of  t hat  country,  the  territory  of  Abuarish. 
It  is,  in  tact,  the  sharp-pointed-leaved  Senna,  the  cassia  lanceolata  of 
Forskal,  which  he  distinguishes,  foliis  5-jugis,  lanceolatis,  aequa- 
libus,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  common  at  Surdud,  and  near  Mor.”  T 
From  an  examination  of  various  samples  of  Senna,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  Senna  of  commerce  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  two 
species,  viz.  the  Cassia  Gbovata,  and  the  Cassia  Lanceolata  : these 
species  are  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  it 
is  said,  that  at  Cairo,  the  traders  mix  these  two  sorts  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  also  adulterate  the  mixture  with  a certain  quantity  of 
the  leaves  of  argel ; and  it  appears  that  the  European  traders  adul- 
terate it  a second  time,  by  the  admixture  of  the  leaves  of  a species 
of  the  Collutea,  (bladder  Senna). 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  Egyptian  Senna 
has  a faint,  and  somewhat  sickly  smell,  taste  bitter,  slightly  aromatic, 
and  rather  nauseous  ; the  infusion  is  of  a deep  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  is  not  changed  by  the  sulphate  of  iron:  by  boiling, 
it  becomes  thick  and  mucilaginous,  the  extractive  principle  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  the  air  ; the  extract,  of  which  Senna  yields  about  one- 
third  its  weight,  is  black  and  glutinous.  The  alcoholic  tincture  is  of 
a deep  green,  and  is  rendered  milky  by  adding  water.  The  leaves 
of  Senna  have  been  analyzed  by  MM.  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle  ; 
and  in  addition  to  mucilage,  extractive,  resin,  saline  matter,  chloro- 
phy lie,  greasy  oil,  volatile  oil,  albumen,  and  bitter  principle,  they 
discovered  a peculiar  salifiable  matter,  of  a very  cathartic  property  ; 
this  they  consider  the  purgative  principle  of  Senna,  and  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Cathartin. f Cathartin  is  of  a reddish  yellow  colour, 
uncrystallizable,  deliquescent,  of  a peculiar  smell,  and  nauseous 
bitter  taste  ; soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol  in  ail  proportions, 
but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  Cathartic  properties 
of  Senna  being  very  considerable,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  our 
most  useful  purgatives  ; when  given  in  proper  doses  it  generally 
produces  the  desired  effect,  without  creating  that  disturbance  of  the 
bowels  which  many  of  our  stronger  cathartics  frequently  do  : the 


* Materia  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

+ For  the  preparation  of  Cathartin,  we  mubt  refer  our  reader  to  M.  Labsaigne’s  own 
account,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  xvi.  p.  20.  Ed. 
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griping’  which  it  sometimes  occasions  may  be  readily  prevented,  by 
the  addition  of  some  warm  carminative,  viz.  coriander,  cardamoms 
ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  : the  former  of  which  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Cullen  to  disguise  the  nauseous  flavour,  which  is  unfortunately  a great 
objection  to  its  use.  Senna  is  given  in  substance,  (i.  e.  the  leaves  dried 
and  powdered),  in  doses  of  from  30  to  (JO  grains,  and  also  in  infusion, 
in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  in  tincture.  The  infusion  is  the 
preferable  form  of  administering  this  drug,  as  it  contains  the  whole  of 
the  active  properties  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  conveniently  com- 
bined with  soluble  tartar,  sulphate  of  potass,  Epsom  salts,  &c.* 
The  tincture  of  Senna  is  recommended  in  flatulent  complaints, 
cholic,  and  atonic  gout ; and  is  an  active  purgative  and  stomachic, 
in  that  debilitated  and  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  produced  by  the 
intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors ; the  dose  of  the  tincture 
is  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  or  two  ounces. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp*  Confeetio  Sennae,  L.  E.  D. 

Extraction  Sennae,  E. 

Infusum  Sennae  Comp.  L.  E.  D, 

Pulvis  Sennae  Compositus,  L. 

Syrupus  Sennae,  D. 

Tinctura  Sennae,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Sennae  Composita,  E. 


* Under  one  of  these  forms  it  is  the  popular  medicine  known  by  the  name  of  black 
draught.  The  infusion  of  Senna  is  best  prepared  by  pouring  six  ounces  of  boiling  water 
upon  from  four  to  eight  drachms  of  Senna,  and  letting  it  Stand  till  cold.  Ed. 
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ATROPA  BELLADONNA. 

Deadly  Nightshade .* 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  MoNOGYNJA. 

Nat.  Ord . Lurid.®,  Ziwrc.  Solan  ace®,  J«,ss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Stamens  distant.  Bern/ 
globular,  2-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  herbaceous.  Leaves  ovate,  entire. 


The  Atropa  Belladonna!  is  indigenous  to  Britain  and  the 
South  of  Europe;  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  in  its 
native  state  we  commonly  meet  with  it  in  shady  lanes,  on  the  borders 
of  woods,  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  amongst  limestone,  rubbish,  and 
where  the  ground  is  rich  from  manure.  We  have  not  often  met 
with  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; and  according  to  Stokes, 
Woodward,  Ballard,  and  others,  it  is  found  growing  very  luxuriantly 
amongst  the  Mines  of  Furness  Abbey,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich, 
Hardwick  Park,  Derbyshire,  the  banks  of  Dudley  Castle,  drc.  it  is 
also  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Hertfordshire. 

Deadly  nightshade  rises  with  an  herbaceous  stem  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  and  often  four  feet,  much  branched  and  crowded 
with  leaves;  the  stem  is  annual,  round,  slightly  pubescent,  and  of 
a purplish  tint ; the  leaves  are  of  unequal  size,  and  grow  in  pairs, 
standing  upon  short  foot-stalks  ; in  shape,  ovate,  pointed  at  the 
extremities,  somewhat  soft,  and  of  a lively  green  colour;  the  flowers 
are  drooping  and  stand  solitary  upon  longish  peduncles;  the  calyx 
is  persistent  and  deeply  divided  into  five  segments ; the  corolla  is 
bell-shaped,  monopetalous,  and  of  a dusky  purple  colour,  -but 
towards  the  base  inclining  to  yellow;  the  five  stamens  are  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  support  roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is 
spherical,  supporting  a long  style  crowned  with  a two-lobed  stigma ; 
the  fruit  is  a pulpy  berry,  (enclosing  many  seeds,)  at  first  green, 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a sprig,  the  leaves,  (lowers  and  fruit  of  the  natural  sue.  b.  A 
stamen,  c.  The  calyx  and  pistillum.  d.  A section  of  the  pericarpium.  e.  Seeds, 
t Of  the  genus  Atropa  four  species  are  known  and  cultivated.  Hort,  Cant. 
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changing  to  red  as  it  advances  to  maturity,  and  when  ripe  of  a jet 
black,  staining  paper  of  a durable  purple.*  The  Belladonna  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  the  latter  end  of  Summer. 

Deadly  nightshade  has  been  long  known  for  its  baneful  effects 
on  men  and  animals.  Both  ancient  and  modern  history  furnishes 
many  instances  of  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from  the  use  of  it, 
either  by  accident  or  design. f Notwithstanding  its  deleterious  pro- 
perties, it  has  been  very  extensively  employed  in  ancient  and  modern 
practice  ; few,  if  any,  vegetables  possess  properties  so  active  and 
powerful  as  this.  The  active  properties  of  the  Belladonna  reside  in 
every  part  of  the  plant,  although  the  leaves  are  generally  preferred 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Belladonna  acts  upon  the  animal 
economy  as  a powerful  narcotic,  and  in  an  over-dose  causes  intoxi- 
cation, madness,  and  death. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning  by  the  Belladonna.  Dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  great  thirst,  trembling  of  the  tongue, 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit,  swelling  of  the 
face,  dilated  pupils,  slow  and  feeble  pulse;  vertigo,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death  succeed.  The  body  after  death  enters  rapidly  into 
the  putrefactive  state. 

Treatment  in  Case  of  Poisoning  by  the  Belladonna. 
When  any  of  the  above  symptoms  arise,  and  it  is  known,  or  sus- 
pected, that  the  fruit  or  any  part  of  the  obnoxious  plant  has  been 
taken,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  immediately  cleansing  the  stomach 
from  the  poison,  by  exhibiting  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  until  the  stomach  is  completely  evacuated  ; then,  and 
not  till  then,  we  should  have  recourse  to  potent  draughts  of  vinegar, 
or  any  other  vegetable  acid  and  water,  followed  by  powerful  cathar- 
tics, and  stimulating  clysters  to  clear  the  bowels  Should  symptoms 


* It  is  said  the  Italian  ladies  use  the  juice  of  these  berries  in  their  compositions  for 
painting  the  cheeks  ; hence  the  derivation  of  the  word  Belladonna,  which  in  the 
Italian  language  signifies  beaulifnl  woman. 

t Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  were  poisoned  by  the  berries  of  the  Bella- 
donna, which  they  gathered  at  Pirna,  near  Dresden. 

Journal  de  Sed,illet,  Decembre,  1813,  p.  3C4. 

In  Buchanan’s  History  of  Scotland  it  is  recorded,  that  the  army  of  Sweno  when  he 
invaded  that  country,  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  who  mixed  the  juice  of  the  Bella- 
donna with  wine,  with  which  they  supplied  the  Danes  during  a truce  ; this  so  intoxi- 
cated the  latter  that  the  Scots  fell  upon  them  in  their  sleep,  and  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  them. 
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variety  of  diseases,  as  in  rabies  canina,* * * §  mania,  chincough,f  amau- 
rosis, ophthalmia,];  inflammation,  gout,  plague,  and  many  febrile 
diseases  ; as  a topical  remedy  the  Ext.  Bellad.  combined  with  some 
unguent  or  cerate,  in  the  form  of  plaister,  has  readily  removed  rheu- 
matic and  venereal  pains  ; in  open  cancer  applied  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, decoction,  or  unguent  it  greatly  palliates  the  most  distressing 
symptoms.  According  to  historical  authorities  we  find  that  the 
early  stages  of  schirrus  and  cancer  § are  in  many  instances  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  external  and  internal  use  of  this  medicine  ; and 
modern  practice  confirms  the  superiority  of  the  Belladonna  to  most 
other  medicines  in  these  diseases;  in  tic  douloureux  ||  and  tetanus,  it 
has  been  used  with  success,  in  the  form  of  lotion  in  conjunction 
with  its  internal  exhibition.  In  tedious  and  long  protracted  labours, 
arising  from  rigidity  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  in  puerperal 
convulsion,  Dr.  Conquest,  M.  Chaussier,  and  others,  approve  of  the 
application  of  a small  quantity  of  extract  of  the  Belladonna  to 
the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  which  has  been  attended  with  decided 
benefit,  in  subduing  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  those  parts. 

As  the  Belladonna  requires  the  greatest  caution  in  using,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  words  of  a modern  author  on  this  subject,  who  says  : 
“ Let  me  repeat  my  caution  to  those  who  attempt  the  use  of  this  me- 
dicine, to  commence  the  administering  of  it,  whether  internally  or 
externally,  always  in  small  doses  or  applications,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increasing  them  ; if  the  least  unfavourable  effects  should 
arise,  the  prescription  should  be  laid  aside  immediately;  but  if  all 
go  on  favourably,  it  ought  to  be  increased  gradually  and  prudently, 
until  the  desired  effect  be  obtained  ; of  course,  there  will  not  then 
arise  any  reason  to  increase  it,  as  long  as  the  same  effect  con- 
tinues.” IF 


* Munch,  Mayerne,  Buckholz  and  Richter,  were  very  successful  in  caring  rabies 
canina,  after  their  patients  had  been  attacked  with  convulsions,  loathing  of  food,  drink, 
&c. 

+ Raison  on  the  Atropa  Belladonna  in  hooping-cough. 

London  Med.  Repository , vol.  vi.  p.  77 — Borda  Ditto,  vol.  xv.  p.  5011. 

| Mr.  Blackett  on  the  Use  of  the  Atropa  Belladonna. 

§ Galen,  Lambergen,  Cullen,  Degner,  and  others,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  Atropa 
Belladonna  in  the  cure  of  these  diseases;  Juncker  mentions  two  cases  cured  with  it, 
and  strongly  recommends  its  use. 

||  Account  of  two  cases  of  Tic  Doloureux  cured  by  the  external  use  of  the  Bella- 
donna, by  Henry.  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  p.  474. 

IF  Essay  on  the  use  of  the  Atropa  Belladonna,  by  P.  C.  Blackett,  p.  40  and  41. 
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Application  of  the  Belladonna.  Internally  the  leaves 
and  roots  have  been  given,  from  a quarter  of  a grain  to  four  or  five, 
in  the  form  of  pills,  powder  or  extract ; it  has  also  been  exhibited  in 
the  fornjs  of  tincture,*  and  infusion  ; topically  the  leaves  have  been 
applied  in  their  recent  state,  or  formed  into  a poultice;  the  dried 
leaves  have  also  been  applied  in  the  form  of  powder.  The  extract 
diluted  with  four  or  six  times  its  weight  of  simple  unguent,  or  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  of  the  extract,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
form  excellent  external  applications. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Extract.  Belladonnae,  L. 
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Common  Tormentil,  or  Septfoil.\ 

Class  Xcosandria.  — Order  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Senticos®,  Linn . Rosace®,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  eight-cleft,  alternate  divisions  smaller. 
Corolla  4-petalled.  Seeds  8,  roundish,  naked,  enclosed  in 
the  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  somewhat  erect,  branched.  Leaves 
ternate,  sessile. 


This  species  of  Tormentilla,  as  also  another,  the  Tormentilla 
Reptans,  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ; growing  on  dry,  heathy 
grounds,  and  by  the  road  sides.  Linnaeus  says,  “ Genus  hoc  arlifi - 
dale  magis  quam  naturale  esse , ipse  agnosco , et  qui  illud  conjungit 
cum  prcecedenti,  (Potentilla)  vix  erratC  f 


* Mr.  Blackett  recommends  the  following  tincture,  which  he  has  used  with  very 
great  success: — “ To  ten  fluid  drachms  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves,  add  sixteen 
onnces  of  proof  spirit,  allow  to  macerate  for  twenty-one  days,  and  strain  for  use.” 

The  above  we  think  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  Belladonna,  being  admirably 
suited  for  the  gradnal  increase  of  this  powerful  medicine. — Ed. 

t Fig.  a.  A plant  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  calyx  and  stamina,  c.  A seed. 
d.  A stamen,  magnified,  e.  The  pistilla. 

| Linn.  Genera  Plantarum. 

VOL.  1.  T 
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The  common  tormentil  is  perennial ; the  root  is  crooked  and 
knotty,  externally  of  a blackish  or  dark  brown  colour,  and  reddish 
within,  it  sends  out  a number  of  long  slender  stalks,  which  grow 
erect,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  branching  towards  the 
top  ; the  leaves  are  sessile,  proceeding  from  the  joint,  and  consist  of 
seven  long,  narrow  leaflets,  three  of  which  are  larger  than  the  rest, 
somewhat  hairy,  of  a dark  green  on  their  upper  surface,  but  pale 
beneath  ; the  flowers  are  small,  solitary,  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
and  consist  of  four  petals,  obversely  heart-shaped,  fiat,  spreading, 
and  standing  upon  long,  slender,  axillary  stalks  ; the  calyx  is  hairy, 
and  cut  as  we  have  said,  into  eight  segments;  the  gennens  are  eight, 
gathered  into  a little  head,  and  each  supporting  a thread-shaped 
style,  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  germen,  and  crowned  with  an  obtuse 
stigma  ; the  seeds  are  oblong,  obtusely  acuminated,  and  lodged 
within  the  calyx.  This  plant  flowers  in  June:  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  Tormentilla  Reptans  by  its  sessile  leaves,  its  smaller  petals, 
and  more ‘erect  stem. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root  of  tormentil  has  an  austere, 
styptic  taste,  with  a slightly  aromatic  flavour  ; its  active  principle 
appears  to  be  tannin,  which  it  contains  in  a very  great  degree,  and 
which  it  readily  yields  to  boiling  water.* 

Medical  Properties.  The  root  of  tormentil  is  a pleasant 
and  efficacious  astringent,  to  which  use  it  is  now  entirely  confined, 
although  it  was  formerly  prescribed  for  various  complaints,  as  the 
plague,  malignant  fevers,  syphilis,  &c.  ; it  may  possibly  possess 
some  antiseptic  properties,  which  would  render  it  a useful  remedy 
in  fevers,  where  such  medicines  are  indicated.  It  has  been  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Thompson  in  diarrhcea  in  consumptive  patients, 
and  has  been  a favourite  domestic  remedy  with  the  peasantry  of 
many  countries,  in  dysentery  ; with  the  faculty  of  these  countries 
it  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  though  we  think  un- 
justly, for  as  the  resin  it  contains  is  very  inconsiderable,  it 
seems  particularly  adapted  in  those  cases  where  heating  and  sti- 
mulating medicines  of  this  class  are  less  proper.  Dr.  Cullen 
thinks  “ it  has  been  justly  commended  for  every  virtue  that  is 
competent  to  astringents;”  and  says,  “ 1 myself  have  had  several 
instances  of  its  virtues  in  this  respect ; and  particularly  I have 
fouud  it,  both  by  itself  and  as  joined  with  gentian,  cure  intermittent 
fevers ; but  it  must  be  given  in  substance  and  in  large  quantities.”  f 

* The  root  of  tormentil  has  been  substituted  for  oak  bark,  in  the  tanning  of  skins 
for  leather,  and  it  is  said  the  process  has  been  perfected  in  less  time  than  when  oak 
bark  was  used. 

f Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  3G. 
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Rutty  recommends  it  in  these  words: — “ Ulcera  vetera  et  putrida, 
sanat  vino  vel  aqua  decocta  collutione  et  inspersu.  In  vino  cocta 
optime  deterget  et  roborat,  in  ulceribus  scorbuticis  oris,  gutturis,  et 
faucium  ac  in  gingivis  dissolutis,  sanguinem  stillantibus.  Decocta 
ad  appetitum  deperditum  maxime  valet,  tonum  ventriculi  restituens, 
et  sordes  ejus  abstergens.  Non  est  vegetabile  quod  in  fluxionibus 
alvi  efbcacius  sit.  In  dysenteria  epidemica  quidam,  in  ore  tenent 
ad  prsecavendum  contagium.  In  tluxu  sanguinis,  floure  albo,  et 
mictu  involuntario  valet.”  * 

As  an  antiseptic,  its  external  application  has  been  recommended 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers  ; and  it  has  been  found  serviceable  as  a 
gargle,  in  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  may  be  given 
either  in  substance  or  decoction  ; the  latter  is  the  more  general  way 
of  administering  it  : of  the  former,  from  3SS-  1°  3i*  of  the  powdered 
root  may  be  given  ; in  decoction  the  following  formula  may  be 
used  : \ oz.  of  the  root  powdered,  boiled  in  3 lb.  of  water  to  ‘21b.  ; to 
which  add,  towards  the  end,  cinnamon  3 0 dose  2 oz.  three  or  four 
times  a day.  It  gives  out  its  astringency  both  to  water  and  spirits, 
but  most  perfectly  to  the  latter.  The  extracts  obtained  by  inspis- 
sation,  are  intensely  styptic,  particularly  from  the  spirituous  infusion. 
It  enters  into  but  one  officinal  preparation,  the  Pulvis  cretce 
comp  o situs. 

Off.  The  Root. 
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Guaiacum.  f 


Class  Decandria.—  Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord . Gruinales,  Linn.  Rutaceje,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft,  unequal.  Petals  5,  inserted  on 
the  calyx.  Capsule  angled,  3 or  5-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflet  two-paired,  obtuse. 


This  tree  j is  a native  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America  ; by  a MS.  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  British 

* Ratty,  Mat.  Med.  p.  521. 
t Fig.  a.  The  pericarpium.  b.  The  pistillnm. 

t Linnaeus  describes  three  species  of  the  Guaiacum,  viz.  Officinale,  Sanctum  and 
Afrum,  but  later  botanists  consider  the  Sanctum  to  be  a variety  of  the  Officinale. 
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Museum,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  this  country  by 
the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  in  1699.  About  the  year  1508  the  wood 
was  first  used  in  Spain  for  the  cure  of  syphilis  ; in  1517  its  use 
was  extended  to  Italy,  and  soon  after  to  Germany.  This  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  to  the  circumference  of 
from  three  to  five,  sending  out  many  large  knotty  branches,  which 
divide  into  numerous  sub-divisions  ; the  wood  is  extremely  compact, 
brittle,  and  heavier  than  water;  the  bark  is  thin,  of  an  ash  colour, 
and  variegated  with  greenish  or  purplish  spots,  streaked,  and  marked 
with  fissures  ; the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  pairs  of  pinnae,  which  are  of  an  inversely  oval  shape,  smooth, 
veined,  of  a bright  green,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles  ; the  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters,  and  stand  upon  long  peduncles,  which 
spring  from  the  divisions  of  the  smaller  branches ; the  calyx  is  de- 
ciduous, and  composed  of  five  concave,  oblong,  unequal  leaves  ; 
the  petals  are  five,  concave,  elliptical,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour  ; the 
stamina  are  erect,  somewhat  villous,  tapering  from  the  base,  and 
crowned  by  yellow  hooked  antherae  ; the  germen  is  oval  and  angular  ; 
the  style  is  short  and  tapering,  and  supports  a simple  pointed  stigma  ; 
the  seeds  are  solitary,  and  of  an  oblong  form. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in  great  demand  for  various  articles  of 
turnery  ware,  being  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour.  It 
is  imported  in  large  blocks,  of  from  four  to  five  cwt.  each  ; the  outer 
part  is  of  a pale  yellow,  the  heart  of  dark  blackish  brown,  more  or 
less  tinted  with  green. 

Sensible  Properties,  &c.  Guaiacum  wood  has  scarcely  any 
smell  unless  heated,  when  it  gives  out  a pleasant  aromatic  odour  ; 
when  swallowed  in  a state  of  minute  division  it  excites  considerable 
burning  and  acrimony  between  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pungency 
resides  in  a resinous  matter,  which  is  entirely  extracted  by  digestion 
in  rectified  spirits,  and  partially  by  boiling  water;  the  bark  is  less 
resinous  than  the  wood.  The  quantity  of  solid  extract  obtained  by 
rectified  spirits  amounts  to  about  \ the  weight  of  the  wood  ; by 
water  scarcely  ^ is  obtained. 

The  gum  guaiacum  is  obtained  by  different  processes  : as  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  it  exudes 
copiously,  though  gradually;  when  a quantity  is  found  accumu- 
lated, and  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered  and 
packed  in  small  kegs  for  exportation  ; it  is  likew  ise  procured  by 
sawing  the  wood  into  billets,  about  three  feet  long,  which  are  then 
bored  longitudinally  , and  one  end  of  the  billet  being  placed  on  the 
fire,  the  gum  exudes  at  the  other,  and  is  collected  in  a calabash.  The 
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guaiacum  tree  also  yields  a spontaneous  exudation  from  the  bark, 
which  is  called  the  native  gum  ; this  is  brought  to  us  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  of  a bright  semi-pellucid  appearance,  and  differs  from  the 
former,  in  being  much  purer. 

Chemical  Properties.  Guaiacum  is  of  a friable  texture, 
of  a dark  greenish  colour,*  and  sometimes  of  a reddish  hue:  it  has 
a pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell  unless  heated  ; it  contains 
more  resin  than  the  watery  extract  of  the  wood,  and  more  gummy 
matter  than  the  spirituous  extract.  Alcohol  forms,  with  guaiacum,  a 
deep  brown -coloured  solution  ; which  is  rendered  milky  by  the  addition 
of  water,  and  precipitated  pale  green,  by  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  brown  by  the  nitric. f Guaiacum  is  soluble  in  fifteen  parts 
of  solution  of  potass,  and  in  thirty-eight  of  ammonia  ; it  differs  from 
the  resins,  in  the  change  of  colour  produced  on  it  by  air  and  light, 
in  the  action  of  the  acids,  and  in  not  forming  tannin  when  heated  with 
nitric  acid  ; it  gives  a blue  colour  to  vegetable  matters  containing 
gluten,  and  to  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  and  milk. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit, 
and  even  the  flowers  of  this  tree,  have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities,  but  it  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  which  are  now  in  general 
use  in  Europe;  the  efficacy  of  the  former,  depending  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains.  The  bark  containing  less 
resinous  matter  than  the  wood,  and  is  not  so  powerful  a medicine, 
though  in  a recent  state  strongly  cathartic  ; the  fruit  is  purgative,  and 
for  medicinal  use,  far  exceeds  the  bark  ; a decoction  has  been  known 
to  cure  the  venereal  disease,  and  even  the  yaws  in  their  advanced  stage, 
without  the  use  of  mercury  ; the  flowers  are  laxative,  and  in 
Jamaica,  are  commonly  given  to  children  in  the  form  of  syrup,  which 
in  appearance  much  resembles  that  of  violets. | 

Guaiacum  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  as  a remedy  for  the 
venereal  disease,  and  was  used  in  Spain  so  early  as  1508  ; the  great 


* According  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  this  green  colour  is  produced  bj  the  action  of  air  and 
light,  which  is  effected  by  the  most  refiangihle  rays  ; and  in  the  refrangible  rays  it  is 
disoxidized,  and  the  yellow  colour  returns. 

+ Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  gum  guaiacum  ; the  solution  is  a tine  claret  colour,  and  on 
adding  water  lets  fall  a lilac  precipitate.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it : much  nitric  vapour  is 
emitted,  and  on  distillation  oxalic  acid  is  formed  ; dilute  nitric  acid  only  changes  it  into 
a brown  resin.  Spirit  of  salt  dissolves  a small  portion  ; this  solution  is  brown  : by 
distillation  it  yielded  5.5  per  cent,  of  acidulous  water  ; 24.5  of  thick  brown  oil  ; 30  of 
a fine  oil;  30.5  of  charcoal,  and  9,5  of  gas  ; chiefly  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Gray’s  Elements,  p.  271. 

f:  Long’s  History  of  Jamaica, — Des  Marchais  Voyage  en  Guineeet  Cayenne. 
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success  attending  its  administration  brought  it  into  such  repute  that 
it  sold  for  a very  high  price ; but  it  did  not  continue  to  maintain  its 
reputation,  being  generally  found  to  fail  where  the  disease  was  in- 
veterate, and  it  was  at  length  superseded  by  mercury.  The  general 
virtues  of  guaiacum  are  those  of  a warm  stimulating  medicine, 
strengthening  the  stomach,  and  other  viscera;  exciting  a sense  of 
warmth,  and  a dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  thirst ; it  increases  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation  ; if  the  patient  be  kept  warm 
it  acts  as  a diaphoretic;  if  exposed  freely  to  the  air  as  a diuretic. 
Dr.  Cullen  supposes  it  to  be,  like  the  balsams  and  turpentine,  very 
diffusing  in  the  system,  stimulating  the  extreme  vessels,  and  to  this 
property  attributes  its  power  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous 
disorders:  this  opinion  accords  with  Murray’s.  We  have  frequently 
conjoined  it  with  bark  and  steel,  and  found  it  eminently  useful  as 
an  alterative. 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction  : the  resin  is  exhibited 
either  in  substance,  made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in  water,  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  with  mucilage  or  yoke  of  egg  ; in  this  way  from 
ten  grains  to  thirty  of  the  resin  may  be  taken,  or  it  is  given  in  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  : about  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  is  a sudorific  dose  for  an  adult.  The  resin  is 
also  conveniently  made  into  pills,  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ; the 
ammoniated  tincture  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms. 

Off.  The  Wood  and  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compositum,  E. 

Mistura  Guaiaci,  L 
Tinctura  Guaiaci,  L.  E.  D. 

Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  L.  E.  D. 
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conTum  maculatum, 

Common,  Greater,  or  Spotted  Hemlock* 

Class  Pentandria. —Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord,  Umbellate,  Linn.  Umbellifer^e,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Involucella  3-leaved,  placed  all  on  one  side. 
Petals  heart-shaped.  Fruit  nearly  globular,  5-ribbed  and 
furrowed  ; the  ribs  crenate. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  smooth  and  spotted.  Seeds  striated. 


The  Conium  Maculatum  t is  a biennial,  umbelliferous  plant, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  and  many  parts  of  Europe  ; it  is  very  common 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  is  usually  found  growing  on  the  shady 
sides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  where  the  ground  is  cool  and 
moist ; it  often  rises  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  flowering  in  June 
and  July  ; and  soon  after  the  seeds  ripen,  the  leaves  and  the  stalks 
wither. 

As  tiiere  are  several  other  plants  which  bear  a very  great  re- 
semblance to  hemlock,  some  of  which  are  very  virulent  poisons,  it 
requires  much  circumspection  in  those  who  gather  it  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  attention  to  its  distinguishing  characters.  The  roots 
are  long  and  tapering,  the  thickness  of  a finger,  in  form  resem- 
bling a young  carrot,  the  colour  of  a parsnip,  and  contains  when 
young  a milky  fluid  ; the  stalk  is  smooth,  shining,  hollow,  and 
sprinkled  with  reddish  purple  spots,  and  much  branched  ; the  leaves 
are  large,  supported  on  long  thick  footstalks,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  embrace  the  slems;  the  leaves  are  compound,  and  very 
much  resemble  those  of  parsley,  (which  has  given  rise  to  many  fatal 
accidents);  the  leaflets  are  small,  sessile,  lancet-shaped,  and  notched  ; 
the  umbels  are  terminal,  and  compound  ; the  general  involucrum  is 
composed  of  from  three  to  seven  leaflets,  which  are  reflected  and 
membranous  towards  the  base  ; the  invollucellum  is  composed  of 


* Fig.  «.  represents  a sprig  of  the  natural  size,  shewing  the  flower  and  fruit,  b.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stem  and  root.  c.  A seed.  d.  The  involucella.  e . The  involucrum 
f.  A flower  magnified. 

f The  Maculatum  is  the  only  species  of  Conium  that  is  a native  of  Britain,  three 
exotic  species  of  Conium  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. 
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three  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  disposed  on  the  internal  side  of 
the  umbel ; the  flowers  are  composed  of,  five  unequal  heart-shaped 
petals,  which  turn  inward  ; the  germen  is  situated  under  the  flower, 
and  support  two  reflexed  styles,  which  are  permanent;  the  stigmata 
obtuse  ; the  stamens  are  five,  and  support  roundish  anthers  ; the 
seeds  are  flat  on  one  side,  and  hemispherical  on  the  other,  with  five 
serrated  ribs ; the  character  of  the  seeds,  the  polished  and  spotted 
stalks,  together  with  the  peculiar  nauseous  foetid  smell,  particularly 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers , will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  plants.* 

Hemlock  has  been  long  known  as  a powerful  narcotic  poison, 
and  many  cases  are  recorded  of  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from 
eating  the  leaves  or  roots.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  “ the  effects  of  this 
poison  are  known  rather  from  history,  than  from  any  recent  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  it.  The  Greeks  were  in 
the  habit  of  putting  to  death,  by  this  poison,  persons  who  had  for- 
feited their  lives  to  their  country,  and  it  was  by  this  poison  that 
Socrates  was  destroyed.”  But  whether  this  species  of  hemlock  was 
really  the  poison  usually  administered  at  the  Athenian  executions  is 
not  quite  clear;  Dioscorides  only  proves  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
umbelliferae  ; Linnreus,  Lamarck,  and  other  botanists,  believed  the 
juice  of  the  Conium  Maculatum  to  be  the  poison  used  by  the  Gre- 
cians; Haller  supposed  it  to  be  the  Cicuta  Virosa,  f but  the  word 
Cicuta  with  the  ancients  seemed  not  indicative  of  any  particular 
species  of  plants,  but  of  poisonous  vegetables  in  general.  J 

Effects  of  Hemlock  on  the  Animal  Economy.  Hem- 
lock, when  taken  in  an  overdose,  gives  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  other  narcotic  poisons,  viz.  sickness,  anxiety,  vertigo, 
delirium,  dilatations  of  the  pupils,  stupor,  convulsions,  &c.  A soldier 
who  had  eaten  of  some  broth  for  his  supper,  in  which  the  leaves  of 
hemlock  had  been  put,  soon  fell  into  a profound  sleep,  his  respi- 
ration became  extremely  difficult,  pulse  hard,  small,  and  slow,  to  30 
pulsations  in  a minute;  the  face  bluish,  and  distended  with  blood  ; the 
extremities  became  cold,  and  he  died  three  hours  after  taking  the 


* Hemlock  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Choerophyllum  Sylvestre,  (wild  chervil  or 
cow-parsley)  to  which  it  bears  a very  great  resemblance,  by  the  stems  of  the  latter 
being  furrowed,  and  hairy,  and  without  spots.  The  Conium  Bulbosum  has  a spotted 
stem,  but  its  swelled  joints  and  rough  seeds  distinguish  it  from  hemlock. 

t The  Cicuta  Virosa,  or  water  cowbane,  is  a very  virulent  poison,  considerably  more 
energetic  than  the  hemlock,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance  ; it  is  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  found  in  marshy  situations.  Ed, 

% Vide  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv,  14. 
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broth.*  An  instance  of  its  fatal  effects  in  this  country,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Watson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  it  is  fully 
ascertained  by  him,  that  two  Dutch  soldiers,  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
were  killed  in  a very  short  time  by  eating  this  plant. 

For  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering  under  the  influence  of  this  poi- 
son, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Atropa  Belladonna,  page  133. 

Sensible  and  ChemicalProperties.  Hemlock  leaves,  when 
fresh,  have  a disagreeable  odour,  compared  by  some  to  the  smell  of 
mice,  or  the  urine  of  a cat;  taste  bitter  and  nauseous;  both  these 
qualities  are  much  diminished  by  drying,  f The  infusion  is  limpid 
and  thin,  with  a slight  smell  of  the  plant,  the  sulphate  of  iron  pro- 
duces no  change.  The  expressed  juice  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  is  bitter,  foetid,  and  somewhat  salt;  in  summer,  saline 
crystals  separate  from  it.  Ether  and  diluted  alehohol  extract  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  plant.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Paris,  the 
medicinal  properties  reside  “ in  a resinous  element,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  an  insulated  form,  by  evaporating  an  ethereal  tincture 
made  with  the  leaves  on  the  surface  of  water.  It  has  a rich  dark 
green  colour,  and  contains  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  hemlock 
in  perfection.  A dose  of  half  a grain  will  produce  vertigo  and  head- 
ache. It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Conein.”  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Schrader,  hemlock  contains  the  following  con- 
stituents : — gummy  extract,  resin,  albumen,  green  faecula,  extractive, 
and  also  various  earthy  and  alkaline  salts.  Various  sentiments 
prevail  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  Root  of  hemlock,  some  asserting 
that  it  is  highly  acrimonious,  whilst  others  maintain  that  it  is  per- 
fectly mild,  and  devoid  of  all  deleterious  properties.  Storck  says 
that  the  milky  juice  is  so  extremely  acrid  and  deleterious,  that  a 
small  drop  or  two  applied  to  his  tongue,  produced  great  pain  and 
swelling  of  that  organ,  and  for  some  time  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  speech.  The  following  instances  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
Baron  Storck.  Ray  relates,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
xix,  p.  634,  that  Mr.  Petiver  ate  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  and  that 
Mr.  Henly  swallowed  three  or  four  ounces,  without  experiencing  any 
remarkable  effect.  Mr.  Curtis  says,  “ Mr.  Alchorne  assures  me  that 
he  has  tasted  the  root  in  every  season  of  the  year,  and  in  most  parts 


* Journal  de  Medicine,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  107. 

f Hemlock  should  be  gathered  when  in  full  flower,  at  which  time  its  peculiar  smell  is 
most  powerful,  and  its  properties  most  energetic ; the  leaves  should  be  picked  from 
their  footstalks,  and  immediately  dried  before  a fire,  and  when  powdered  should  be 
kept  in  close  vessels,  and  carefully  excluded  from  the  light.  Ed. 

VOL,  I. 
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of  our  island,  without  finding  any  material  difference.”  * * * § From  these 
discordant  sentiments,  we  must  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  roots  of  hemlock  must  materially  depend  upon  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  maturity  of  the 
plant. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  chief  virtues  of  hem- 
lock consist  in  its  anodyne  properties ; in  many  diseases  where 
opium  would  be  improper,  it  will  be  found  to  mitigate  pain  and 
procure  rest.  Hemlock  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Baron 
Stdrck,t  as  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  seirrhus  and  cancer,  but  experience 
teaches  us,  that  although  it  often  relieves  the  pain  for  a time,  and  the 
discharges  become  more  mild,  these  effects  are  not  lasting,  hence 
it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a palliative  only  in  those  disorders.  Hem- 
lock was  in  general  use  with  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,  as  an 
external  remedy  for  ulcers,  tumours,  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.,  and 
they  believed  it  to  have  the  power  “ frangere  stimulum  venereum.” 
Bergius  however,  recommends  its  internal  use  for  disorders  of  the 
opposite  nature! ; as  a topical  remedy,  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  form 
of  poultice  to  discuss  scrofulous  tumours,  and  often  with  good  effect, 
but  Dr.  Cullen  says  “ I have  not  at  any  time  observed  that  it  dis- 
posed scrofulous  ulcers  to  heal.  § It  is  also  found  a useful  remedy 
for  many  other  disorders,  viz.  in  tic  douloureux,  passage  of  biliary 
calculi,  hooping  cough,  pulmonary  disorders,  chronic  rheumatism,  || 
&c.  The  best  form  of  administering  hemlock  is  in  powder,  be- 
ginning with  one  or  two  grains,  gradually  increased  to  sixty  or 
more ; this  quantity  may  be  given  twice  or  oftener  in  the  day, 
according  to  circumstances  ; it  is  also  frequently  prescribed  in  the 
form  of  extract,  but  this  latter  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  prepared ; the  extract  is  given 
from  three  or  four  grains  to  one  scruple  or  more. 

Off.  The  Leaves,  and  Seed. 

Off.  Pp.  Extractum  Conii  Maculati,  L.  E.  D. 

Tinctura  Conii  Maculati,  E. 


* Curtis’s  Flora  Londinensis. 

"t  Baron  Storck  appears  to  have  been  the  first  physician  who  brought  hemlock  into 
repute,  as  a medicine  possessing  extraordinary  efficaey. 

% Bergius  Mat.  Med.  p.  195. 

§ Cullen’s  First  Lines. 

II  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Withering,  that  he  found  it  particularly  useful  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  Vitfe  Bot.  Arr.  2nd  edit.  p.  280. 
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SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM. 

Common  Broom .* 

Class  Diadelphia.  Order  Decandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  PAPiLiONACEiE,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Filaments  united  into  a tube  at  the  base. 

Stigma  linear,  hairy.  Legume  flat. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ternate,  or  solitary.  Branches  angular, 

unarmed.  Legume  many  seeded,  fringed. 

This  species  of  Spartium  f is  an  indigenous  shrub,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  grows  plentifully  on  dry,  sandy  soils,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country ; it  is  a large  bushy  shrub,  rising  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  with  numerous  straight,  slender,  angular  branches, 
covered  with  a light  brown  bark  ; the  young  twigs  are  green  ; the 
leaves  are  small,  downy,  divided  into  three  oval  leaflets,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks ; the  flowers  are  of  papilionaceous  form, 
large,  numerous,  and  of  a bright  yellow  3 the  calyx  is  of  a purplish 
colour,  tubular,  bilabiate  and  notched  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  petals;  the  standard  is  inversely  heart-shaped  and  reflexed;  the 
two  wings  are  ovate-oblong,  convex,  and  united  to  the  filaments  ; 
the  keel  is  composed  of  two  lanceolate  oblong  petals,  and  connected 
together  at  the  lower  margin  by  soft  hairs ; the  ten  filaments  are  of 
unequal  length,  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a tube  ; the 
anthers  are  oblong,  and  of  a deep  yellow ; the  germen  is  oblong, 
flat,  hairy,  and  supports  a slender  style  crowned  with  an  oblong 
stigma ; the  legume  is  flat,  and  contains  many  small  flat  shining 
seeds. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  have 
a bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste  and  a disagreable  odour,  these 
qualities  are  imparted  by  infusion  both  to  water  and  spirit. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  and  tops  of 
broom  have  been  long  held  in  much  estimation  for  their  diuretic  and 
purgative  qualities,  and  have  been  successfully  employed  in  dropsy.]; 

* Fig.  a.  represents  a cutting  of  the  natural  size.  6.  The  pistillum.  c.  The  stamens. 
d.  The  calyx,  e.  The  pericarpium, 

T There  are  above  twenty  species  of  the  genus  Spartium  cultivated  in  our  botanic 
gardens,  of  which  the  Scoparium  and  Alpinum  are  the  only  two  that  are  natives  of 
Britain.  JEd. 

See  Linnaeus,  Bergius,  Sydenham,  &c. 
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We  are  told  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  many  dropsical  disorders  have  been 
cured  by  taking  a decoction  of  this  plant ; one  ounce  of  the  fresh 
plant  may  be  boiled  in  a pound  of  water  till  half  is  consumed,  and 
of  this  two  or  three  spoonsful  may  be  taken  every  hour,  till  it 
operates  upon  the  bowels;  this  quantity  may  be  repeated  everyday, 
or  every  second  day,  until  some  decided  effect  is  produced.  Syden- 
ham prescribed  the  ashes  of  broom  tops,*  and  on  his  authority  they 
were  formerly  much  used,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  much  success.  Dr. 
Monro  also  confirmed  their  efficaey,  and  prescribed  them  in  doses  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a day.  But  as  the  efficacy  of 
these  ashes  must,  doubtless,  depend  entirely  upon  the  alkaline  salt 
they  contain,  and  not  in  the  least  upon  the  vegetable  from  which  they 
are  obtained,  they  are  now  out  of  repute,  small  doses  of  the  carbonate 
of  potass  being  found  equally  efficacious.  The  seeds  and  flowrers 
are  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic,  we  are  told  however,  by  Dr. 
Woodville,  that  “ the  evidence  upon  which  this  rests,  is  not  wholly 
to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  former,  when  roasted,  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  and  the  latter  employed  as  a pickle.” 

Off.  The  Tops  and  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Extractum  Genistae,  D. 


CEPHAELIS  IPECACUANNA. 

Ipecacuan.  f 


Class  PENTANDRIA. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Rubiacea:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Flowers  in  an  involucred  head.  Corolla  tu- 
bular. Stigma  2-parted.  Berry  2-seeded.  Receptacle 
chaffy. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  ascending,  somewhat  shrubby,  sarmentous. 
Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  somewhat  pubescent.  Leaflets  a 
little  heart-shaped.  Corolla  5-cleft,  chaffy.  Bracteas  large. 


* Opera,  p.  497. 

t Fig.  a.  The  germen.  6.  A flower  magnified,  e.  An  imbifloral  bractea.  d . A 

berry  of  the  natural  size. 
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The  Cephaf.lis  Ipecacuanha  is  a perennial  plant,  a native 
of  South  America,  and  flowers  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February  and  March.  It  is  found  growing'  in  moist  shady  situations 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Pernam- 
buco, Rio  Janeiro,  Mariannia  and  Paulensia.  In  the  language  of 
South  America,  ipecacuan  sigtiiiies  vomiting  root,  hence  it  is 
applied  to  the  roots  of  various  plants  that  have  the  property 
of  exciting  vomiting  ; from  this  circumstance  has  arisen  the  confusion 
which  for  a long  period  prevailed,  concerning  the  specific  plant 
which  furnished  the  officinal  roots.  According  to  Professor  Bro- 
tero’s  description,*  the  plant  which  furnishes  the  roots  of  commerce, 
(i.  e . the  gray  and  brown  Ipecacuanha)  is  the  Callicocca  Ipecacu- 
anha ; but  Willdenow  having  united  the  genus  Callicocca  with  that 
of  the  Cephaelis,  the  species  in  question  is  now  referred  to  the  latter. 

The  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  is  a low  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of 
from  six  to  nine  inches  ; it  has  a simple  or  somewhat  branched  root, 
furnished  with  a few  small  short  radicals  ; the  root  is  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  it  is  of  a roundish 
form,  and  bent  in  different  directions,  externally  brown,  and  annulated 
with  numerous  prominent,  rough,  unequal  ridges  ; the  stem  is  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  about  the  thickness  of  a small  quill,  round, 
smooth,  of  a brownish  colour,  the  lower  part  leafless  and  somewhat 
knotty,  but  leafy  toward  the  upper  part,  and  somewhat  pubescent ; 
after  the  first  year  it  throws  out  a few  knotty  runners,  which  take 
root  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  send  up  new  stems  ; 
the  leaves  are  three  or  four  Indies  long,  ovate,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
of  a deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  pale,  downy,  and  veined  on 
the  under  side,  they  stand  almost  sessile  and  opposite  ; the  lower 
leaves  are  caducous,  so  that  not  more  than  six  or  eight  remain  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  when  it  flowers  : at  the  base  of  each  pair  of 
leaves,  are  placed  a pair  of  stipules  deeply  cut  into  awl-shaped  sec- 
tions, they  are  withering,  and  embrace  the  stem  ; the  flowers  termi- 
nate the  stems,  and  are  aggregated  into  a solitary  head,  on  a round 
downy  footstalk,  somewhat  drooping,  and  encompassed  by  a four- 
leaved involucre;  the  florets  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, interspersed  with  small  bracteas,  which  are  sessile,  entire,  ovate, 
or  obtusely  lanceolate,  and  pubescent;  the  calyx  is  very  small, 
superior,  persistent,  and  divided  into  live  acute  segments  ; the  co- 
rolla is  monopetalous,  the  border  shorter  than  the  tube,  and  divided 
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* Vide  Transactions  of  the  Linnacan  Society,  vol.  vi. 
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into  five  ovate,  acute,  recurved  segments  ; the  filaments  are  short, 
capillary,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  support  long, 
linear,  erect  anthers  ; the  germen  inferior,  ovate,  supporting  a 
filiform  style,  terminated  by  two  obtuse  stigmas  the  length  of  the 
anthers  ; the  germen  becomes  a one-celled  berry  of  a reddish  purple 
colour,  changing  to  black  as  it  ripens,  and  containing  two  oval  seeds. 

It  appears  that  ipecacuan  was  long  used  by  the  natives  of  America 
as  an  emetic,  before  its  introduction  into  Europe.  Michael  Tris- 
tam,  a native  of  Brazil,  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  its  virtues;  he 
was  followed  by  I’iso,  who  in  his  Natural  History  of  Brazil,  in  the 
year  1618,  fully  described  its  uses,  and  introduced  it  into  Europe  ; 
but  it  was  little  used  previous  to  the  year  1700.  In  1672  it  was 
introduced  into  France  by  a French  physician  of  the  name  of  Le 
Gras  ; but  it  did  not  attract  much  notice  till  the  year  1086,  when 
Helvetius  (who  was  patronized  by  Lewis  XI V.)  made  known  its  use 
as  a remedy  in  dysenteric  disorders. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Properties,  &c.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  the  root  found  in  the  shops : — 1.  the  common  brown  ipeca- 
cuan which  grows  in  Brazil,  and  is  exported  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
Portugal ; its  colour  varies  with  different  tints  of  grey  or  brown,  but 
it  is  characterized  by  being  contorted,  wrinkled,  and  unequal  in 
thickness,  having  a thick  bark  deeply  fissured  transversely,  covering 
a very  small  central  wood,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a number  of 
rings  strung  upon  a thread.  This  is  the  root  of  t lie  Cephaelis. 
2.  The  black  or  striated  ipecacuan  which  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  is 
exported  from  Carthagena  to  Cadiz ; it  is  black  within  and  without, 
fusiform,  articulated,  striated,  and  not  annulated.  This  is  the  root 
of  the  Psycotria  Emetiea.  3.  The  white  ipecacuan,  called  Amyla- 
ceous by  M.  Merat.*  This  species  is  the  root  of  the  Richardsonia 
Brasiliensis,  and  is  described  by  M.  Gorney  as  of  a dirty  white, 
which  turns  brown  by  drying  ; it  is  three  or  more  inches  long,  and 
from  four  to  six  lines  thick,  variously  contorted,  with  transverse 
annular  rugosities;  the  bark  is  white  internally  and  softish  ; the  wood 
is  hard,  white,  and  fine  as  a thread. f 

The  root  of  ipecacuan  is  inodorous,  but  when  powdered  it  has 
a faint  disagreeable  smell  ; the  taste  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  slightly 


* Duncan’s  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  11th  edit. 

+ Besides  these  three  species,  the  name  of  ipecacuan  is  given  to  various  roots  pos- 
sessing emetic  properties,  as  some  species  of  Cynanchum,  Asclepias,  Euphorbia, 
Dorstenia,  and  Voila.  The  comparative  strength  of  each  depending  upon  the  quantity 
of  emetine  it  contains.—  Ed. 
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acrid.  The  emetic  properties  are  destroyed  by  boiling  ; both  water  . 
and  spirit  take  up  the  emetic  quality,  but  the  latter  more  com- 
pletely than  the  former. 

Chemical  Properties,  Analysis,  Ac.  We  are  indebted 
to  MM.  Majendie  and  Pelletier*  for  the  discovery  of  the  emetic 
principle  in  ipecacuan  ; from  their  experiments  it  appears,  the  active 
property  resides  in  a peculiar  principle,  or  vegetable  alkali,  which 
M.  Pelletier  has  obtained  in  an  isolated  state.  To  this  substance 
they  have  given  the  name  of  emetine:  to  obtain  it,  they  digested 
ipecacuan  root,  first  in  ether  and  then  in  alcohol  ; evaporated  the 
alcoholic  infusion  to  dryness,  dissolved  the  residue  in  water,  and 
dropped  in  acetate  of  lead  ; the  precipitate  was  then  washed, 
diffused  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to  the  bottom  and  the  emetine 
remains  in  solution  ; by  evaporating  the  water,  the  latter  is  ob- 
tained. 

Emetine.  This  substance,  obtained  according  to  the  above  pro- 
cess, is  in  the  form  of  transparent  brownish  red  scales.  It  has  no 
smell,  but  a bitter  acrid  taste  ; at  a heat  somewhat  above  that  of 
boili  ng  water,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  oil,  and  vinegar  ; it 
affords  no  ammonia  ; it  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  but 
not  in  ether,  and  uncrystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  by  a proto- 
nitrate of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by  tartar 
emetic. 

Pure  Emetine.  The  emetine  obtained  by  the  process  we  have 
described  is  not  pure,  but  MM.  Pelletier  and  Dumas  by  further 
chemical  researches  obtained  this  substance  in  a completely  isolated 
state. 

To  obtain  pure  emetine,  the  powder  of  ipecacuan  is  digested 
in  water  with  calcined  magnesia ; the  deposit  is  thrown  on  a biter, 
carefullv  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried.  The  emetine  is  then 
taken  up  by  alcohol.  It  may  afterwards  be  combined  with  an  acid, 
and  the  salt  purified  with  animal  charcoal;  when  the  emetine  is  once 
more  thrown  down  by  magnesia,  alcohol  redissolves  it  in  a colourless 
state.  Emetine  thus  obtained  is  of  a yellowish  white,  and  pulverulent. 
Tiie  only  effect  of  air  is  to  colour  it  slightly.  It  is  little  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  somewhat  more  so  in  hot.  It  fuses  about  122°.  F. ; 
and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  or  oils.  It  is  highly 
alkaline,  though  acids  saturated  with  it  do  not  afford  crystallizable 


* Vide  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  iv.  172. 
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compounds.  Gallic  acid  and  nut  galls  seem  to  alter  it,  by  forming 
very  abundant  white  precipitates.  Subacetate  of  lead  has  no  effect 
on  it,  though  it  precipitates  the  coloured  (or  impure)  emetine,  which 
has,  according  to  Majendie,  only  one-third  the  activity  on  the  animal 
frame  of  the  pure  substance.  Its  constituents  are  carbon  64.57  ; 
azote  4.00  ; hydrogen  7.77  ; oxygen  22.95."  ” 

Action  of  the  Coloured  Emetine  on  the  Animal 
System.  This  substance  given  to  dogs  and  cats,  to  the  extent  of 
from  half  a grain  to  two  or  three  grains,  produced  vomiting,  followed 
sometimes  by  long  protracted  sleep  ; but  when  given  to  a greater  ex- 
tent, such  as  ten  grains,  it  produced  upon  dogs  repeated  vomiting,  ac- 
companied by  stupor,  in  which  the  animal,  instead  of  recovering,  as  in 
the  other  case,  commonly  died  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  On 
opening  the  body,  the  cause  of  death  was  discovered  to  be  a violent 
inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  cardia  to  the  anus — phenomena  very 
analogous  to  those  described  by  our  author,  in  a separate  memoir  on 
the  action  of  tartar  emetic.  The  same  effects  are  produced,  w hether 
the  emetine  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  simply  absorbed 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Two  grains  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  gave  rise  to  protracted 
vomiting,  followed  by  a marked  disposition  to  sleep.  Sometimes  a 
quarter  of  a grain  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  nausea  and  vomiting. 
In  cases  of  disease,  the  action  of  this  substance  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous. It  bo tl»  vomits  and  purges,  but  acts  beneficially  in  catarrhal 
affections,  particularly  those  of  a chronic  kind.f 

Action  of  Pure  Emetine  on  the  Animal  System.  It  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  coloured,  but  much  more  powerful.  Two 
grains  are  sufficient  to  kill  a large  dog.  M.  Magendie  saw  vomiting 
produced  by  of  a grain  in  a man  aged  85,  in  whom  however 
vomiting  was  easily  excited. 

Medicinal  Employment  of  Em  pure  or  Coloured 
Emetine.  The  cases  in  which  emetine  may  be  given  are  the  same 
as  those  in  which  ipecacuan  is  indicated.  To  procure  vomiting, 
dissolve  four  grains,  and  give  it  in  divided  doses.  If  the  whole 
quantity  were  administered  together,  the  vomiting  thereby  excited 
would  expel  it  at  once  from  the  stomach,  without  producing  any 
other  effect. 


* Annates  de  Chiin.  et  Phys.  vol.  xxiv.;  and  Ure’s  Chemical  Dictionary, 
t See  Recherclies  Chimiques,  et  Physiologiques  sur  llpecacuan,  par  MM.  Ma 
jendie  et  Pelletier. — Paris , 1817. 
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M.  Majendie  used  the  following  formula: — 

EMETINE  MIXTURE. 

Take  of  Emetine,  4 grains. 

Weak  orange  llower  water,  2 onces,* 

Syrup  of  orange  dower,  | once. 

Mix.  Five  gros  f to  be  taken  every  half  hour. 

In  chronic  pulmonary  catarrhs,  hooping  cough,  obstinate 
diarrhoeas,  &c.  Majendie  substituted  the  following  lozenges  for  the 
common  ipecacuan  preparations. 

PECTORAL  LOZENGES  OF  EMETINE. 

Take  of  Sugar,  4 onces, 

Coloured  emetine,  32  grains. 

Mix. 

The  above  mixture  may  be  coloured  with  a little  carmine  (in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  similar  preparations  of  ipecacuan)  and  divided 
into  lozenges  of  nine  grains  each,  one  of  which  may  be  given 
every  hour ; more  frequent  exhibition  will  excite  nausea.  To 
excite  vomiting  by  this  preparation,  the  quantity  of  sugar  should 
be  reduced  one  half,  and  the  lozenge  should  consist  of  eighteen 
grains.  One  of  these  is  an  emetic  dose  for  a child,  and  three  or  four 
will  readily  excite  vomiting  in  adults. 

Pure  Emetine. — M.  Majendie  used  the  following  formula  for 
this  powerful  substance:  — 

Sugar,  4 onces, 

Pure  Emetine  8 grains  made  into  lozenges  of  9 grains  each. 

To  produce  vomiting,  one  grain  of  pure  emetine,  previously  dissolved 
either  in  a litlle  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  mixed  in  soma 
drink  ; or  the  following  may  be  adopted  : — 

emetic  mixture  of  pure  emetine. 

Take  of  infusion  of  lime  dowers,  3 onces, 

Pure  emetine  dissolved  in  a sufficient 

quantity  of  acetic  acid,  1 grain, 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  I once. 

Mix.  D ose.  Five  gros  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till 

vomiting  is  produced. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Ipecacuan.  Ipeca- 
cuan, when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  doses,  excites 

* The  once  is  equal  to  1 f.  ^ 40  M.  English  measure. 

f Equal  to  five  fluid  drachms  and  a half  English  measure.  Vide  HoultonU 
Translation  of  Majendie’s  Formulary. 
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nausea  and  vomiting ; in  smaller  closes  its  effects  are  expecto- 
rant and  diaphoretic,  and  in  very  small  quantities  it  gently  sti- 
mulates the  stomach,  and  gives  energy  to  the  digestive  organs, 
increasing  the  appetite  and  promoting  digestion.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son justly  observes,  “ as  an  emetic  it  is  mild,  sate,  and  certain  in  its 
operation  ; but  it  is  a mistake,  that  when  given  in  larger  doses  than 
are  necessary,  it  does  not  operate  more  violently,  but  only  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time.  It  does  not  act  so  quickly  as  many  other 
emetic  substances  ; but  it  evacuates  completely  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  does  not  so  much  weaken  it, as  antimonial  emetics.” 
Its  secondary  effects  seem  to  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  other 
parts  with  the  stomach,  and  in  this  way  we  presume  it  acts  as  a 
diaphoretic,  expectorant  and  antispasmodic,  and  also  in  checking 
haemorrhages.  Ipecacuanha  is  given  in  a great  variety  of  diseases* 
and  when  properly  administered  generally  proves  serviceable  ; at  the 
commencement  of  intermittent  and  continued  fevers,  when  given  in  an 
emetic  dose  it  frequently  cuts  short  the  disease.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  many  inflammatory  diseases,  when  the  inflammation  does 
not  run  very  high,  its  effects  are  to  cut  short  the  disease  ; hence  it 
is  given  in  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  larynx  and  trachea,  also  in 
rheumatism,  bubo,  swelled  testicle,  cynanche  tonsillaris,  purulent 
ophthalmy,  abscess,  and  in  every  case  where  we  wish  to  evacuate  the 
stomach.  Its  good  effects,  when  exhibited  in  small  doses,  in  dysen- 
tery and  chronic  diarrhoea  are  so  decided,  that  formerly  it  was 
esteemed  a specific  in  those  diseases;  the  good  effects,  however, 
seem  to  depend  upon  its  producing  a steady  determination  of  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestine  downwards,  and  also  by  the 
nausea  which  is  kept  up,  diminishing  the  arterial  excitement  and 
determining  to  the  surface.  In  this  way  also,  (by  lessening  the  force 
of  the  circulation)  its  beneficial  effects  in  uterine  and  pulmonary 
haemorrhages  may  be  accounted  for.  The  sudorific  effects  of 
ipeeacuan  are  considerably  increased  by  its  combination  with  opium, 
and  in  this  way  it  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  case  in  which  we  wish 
to  promote  perspiration,  particularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
and  arthritic  affections.  It  is  given  in  exanthematous  diseases  when 
the  eruption  is  disposed  to  recede,  and  in  many  other  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  very  small  doses  its  expectorant  powers  have  been 
found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  in  pneumonia  after  the  free  use  of  the  lancet. 
Ipeeacuan  is  exhibited  in  substance,  or  infused  in  wine  or  water.  To 
excite  vomiting,  the  dose  of  this  powder  is  from  15  to  30  grains  ; 
the  vinous  infusion  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces, 
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when  its  emetic  effects  are  required.  The  watery  infusion  is  made 
by  macerating  one  drachm  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  filtering  the  infusion,  one  or  two  ounces  of  which  may  be  taken 
every  half  hour  till  emetic  effects  are  produced,  which  are  promoted 
by  taking  at  intervals  copious  draughts  of  warm  diluents.  To  excite 
sudorific  and  expectorant  effects,  it  is  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  three  grains,  generally  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill. 

Ipecacuan  checks  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and  by  some 
has  been  considered  one  of  its  best  antidotes.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
however,  says,  “We  do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  think 
that  it  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  antidote  against  the  deleterious 
effects  of  opium,  its  emetic  effects  being  too  slow,  and  checked 
by  the  opium.”  The  best  antidote  when  ipecacuan,  or  any  of 
the  preparations  of  emetine  have  been  taken  in  an  over  dose,  is  an 
infusion  of  galls,  which  instantly  destroys  its  combination. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhas  Compositus,  L.  D. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha,  L.  E.  D.* 


DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS. 

Clove  Gillyflow£r,  Clove  Pink , or  Car  nation. \ 

Class  Decan dei a. — Order  Dig y nx a. 

Nat.  Orel.  Caryophylle®,  Linn.  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  cylindrical,  one-leaved,  with  four  scales 
at  the  base.  Petals  5,  with  claws.  Capsule  cylindrical, 
one-ce!led. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  solitary.  Calyx  scales  sub-ovate, 
very  short.  Petals  serrated. 


This  species  of  Dianthusf  is  a native  of  Italy;  it  is  also 
indigenous  to  Britain,  having  been  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 


* The  Vinum  Ipecacuanhas  however  of  the  London  College  is  a weak  tincture. — Ed. 
t Fig.  a.  represents  the  stamina  and  pis  til  la. — i.  The  styles,  2.  The  germen,  3.  The 
stamens,  b.  The  calyx,  c.  The  scales,  d.  A petal. — 1.  The  limb,  2.  The  claw. 
e.  The  pericarp. 

t According  to  the  ITort.  Cant,  fifty  species  of  Dianthus,  natives  of  every  country 
and  olitne,  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens. 
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country  ; according  to  Ray  and  Hudson,  it  was  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochester,  Sandown,  Deal,  &c.  and 
is  now  occasionally  met  with  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  old 

walls. 

The  clove  pink  now  forms  an  ornament  in  almost  every  garden, 
being  generally  admired  both  for  its  colour  and  fragrance;  by  the 
aid  of  cultivation,  many  beautiful  and  double  varieties  are  pro- 
duced, the  most  luxuriant  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
carnations.  The  specific  name,  Caryophyllus,  given  to  this  species 
of  Dianthus,  appears  to  be  derived  from  its  odour,  which  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  clove  spice.  The  root  is  perennial ; the  stems 
are  slender,  upright,  smooth,  branched  and  jointed,  of  a glaucous 
green  colour,  and  rise  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  of 
the  young  shoots  are  numerous,  smooth,  linear,  entire  and  pointed; 
those  on  the  stems  are  short,  linear,  and  placed  in  pairs  at  the 
joints  ; the  flowers  stand  singly  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a deep  crimson  colour;  the  calyx  is  cylindrical,  tubular, 
and  five-cleft ; the  base  is  surrounded  with  four  ovate,  pointed 
squamee ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals,  the  limbs  of  which 
are  rounded,  scolloped,  and  fringed  ; the  claws  are  long,  narrow,  and 
attached  to  the  common  receptacle;  the  ten  filaments  are  longer 
than  the  calyx,  tapering,  and  furnished  with  oblong  compressed 
anthers;  the  germen  is  oval,  the  two  styles  slender  and  longer  than 
the  filaments,  and  crowned  with  pointed  stigmas,  which  curl  out- 
ward ; the  capsule  is  cylindrical,  and  contains  many  roundish  seeds. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Properties,  and  Uses,  &c.  The 
flowers  of  the  clove  pink  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  resembling 
the  clove  spice;  their  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  astringent;  they 
impart  these  qualities  both  to  water  and  spirit,  and  either  by  infu- 
sion or  distillation.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  flowers  (the 
only  part  used  in  pharmacy)  are  very  inconsiderable;  former  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica  supposed  them  to  possess  power  over  the 
nervous  system,  and  therefore  recommended  them  in  many  nervous 
diseases,  in  palpitations  of  the  heart,  convulsions,  tremours,  &c. 
Modern  practice  however  does  not  confirm  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  flowers  are  now  valued  only  for  their  sen- 
sible qualities  ; the  officinal  preparation  is  esteemed  as  an  useful 
adjunct  only ; as  such  it  is  used  to  disguise  the  taste  of  unpala- 
table medicines,  and  to  give  a fine  colour  where  it  is  wanting. 

Off.  The  Flowers. 

Off.  Pp.  Syrupus  Caryophylli  Rubri,  D. 
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CONVOLVULUS  SCAMMONTA. 

Syrian  Bindweed , or  Scammony . * 


Class  Fentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat,  Ord.  C ampanace/E,  Linn.  Convolvuli,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx , a perianthum,  five-cleft.  Corolla 
monopetalous,  bell-shaped,  plaited.  Stigma  2.  Capsule 
two  or  three-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  or  three  seeds. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  sagittate,  the  posterior  margins  with 
a tooth.  Footstalks  cylindrical,  long,  mostly  three-flowered. 


The  Convolvulus  is  so  universally  known,  and  so  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, from  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  as  scarcely  to  require 
any  general  description  ; we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  species  are 
very  numerous,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country,  and  every 
climate  of  the  habitable  world,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  are  in- 
digenous to  the  warmer  latitudes,  from  whence  many  of  them  have 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens  and  green-houses. f 

The  scammony  Convolvulus  is  a climbing  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antioch  and  Aleppo;  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
Tripoli,  and  we  believe  some  other  of  the  more  eastern  Barbary 
States,  It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerarde,  in  1597. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  covered  with  bark  of  a light  grey 
colour;  tapering,  branched  towards  the  bottom,  and  containing, 
when  fresh,  a milky  juice,  in  which  the  medical  virtues  of  the  plant 
reside ; the  stalks  are  numerous,  slender,  twining,  and  spread 
themselves  on  the  ground,  or,  if  supported,  climb  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  ; the  leaves  are  arrow-shaped,  smooth,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks ; the  flowers 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a cutting,  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The 
top  portion  of  a small  root.  c.  The  stamina,  d.  The  pistillum. 

Thirty-nine  species. — Hort.  Cant.' 

VOL.  I. 
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are  funnel-shaped,  yellowish,  plicated,  and,  according  to  Doctor 
Russell,  placed  in  pairs  upon  the  peduncles  ; the  calyx  is  double, 
consisting  of  four  emarginated  leaflets  in  each  row  ; the  bracteas 
are  awl-shaped,  spreading  remote  from  the  flower ; the  capsule  is 
three,  and  sometimes  four-celled,  containing  seeds  of  a pyramidical 
shape. 

The  scammony  of  the  pharmacopoeias  is  a gummy  resin,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  roots.  In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Medical  Obser- 
vations and  Inquiries,  we  learn  the  following  method  of  procuring 
the  officinal  scammony,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Russell.  “ Having 
cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the  root,  the  top  is  cut  off  in 
an  oblique  direction,  about  two  inches  below  where  the  stalks  spring 
from  it.  Under  the  most  depending  part  of  the  slope  they  fix  a 
shell,  or  some  other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the  milky 
juice  gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there  about  twelve  hours,  which 
time  is  sufficient  for  drawing  off  the  whole  juice  ; this,  however, 
is  in  small  quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a very  few  drachms.  This 
juice  from  the  several  roots  is  put  together  into  some  proper  vessel, 
where  in  a little  lime  it  grows  hard.” 

Scammony  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  ; that  which 
comes  from  the  latter  place,  is  less  valued  than  t lie  former  ; it  is 
said  to  be  more  ponderous,  and  of  a deeper  colour;  the  colour 
however  affords  us  no  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  drug,  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  purity  of  the  concrete.*  Its  principal  con- 
stituent is  resin,  and  proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum  for  it. 

Sensible  Properties,  See.  Genuine  scammony,  at  least  the 
best  scammony  of  the  shops,  which  comes  to  us  from  Aleppo,  is 
obtained  in  light,  spongy  masses,  having  a heavy  disagreeable 
smell,  very  much  resembling  decayed  cheese;  of  a shining  ash- 
colour;  texture  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder;  when  pow- 
dered of  a light  grey  or  whitish  colour;  taste  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  extremely  nauseous  to  most  palates.  The  Smyrna  scam- 
mony is  in  more  compact,  ponderous  pieces,  having  less  smell,  not 
so  friable,  and  more  difficult  to  pulverize;  it  contains  sand  and 
other  impurities.  Scammony  may  be  best  chosen  by  the  fracture 
and  the  smell. 

According  to  Vogel  and  other  chemists,  100  parts  of  Aleppo 


* The  Jews  who  traffic  in  scammony,  make  a practice  of  bujing  it  while  yet  soft,  and 
adulterating  it  by  mixing  with  it  ashes,  sand,  and  whatever  other  ingredient  best  an- 
swers their  purpose. 
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scamtnony  consist  of  60  resin,  35  insoluble  matter,  3 gum  and  2 
extract.  Water  dissolves  about  one-fourth  of  scammonv,  the  solu- 
tion  is  of  a greenish  grey  and  opaque;  alcohol  dissolves  about  two- 
thirds,  and  ether  about  one-fifth. 

Medical  Properties.  Scammonv  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians,*  and  was  not  only  em- 
ployed by  them  internally  as  a purgative,  but  likewise  as  an  external 
remedy  for  tumours,  scabies,  tinea,  &e.  Hoffman  entertained  an 
opinion  that  it  was  a dangerous  medicine,  f but  since  Boerhaave’s 
time  it  has  justly  been  considered  a safe  though  a stimulating 
cathartic.  Like  other  resinous  purgatives,  it  is  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
intestines  defending  them  from  the  action  of  the  stimulant,  or 
perhaps  in  most  instances  from  the  impurity  of  the  drug.  For  our- 
selves we  have  never  found  it  fail  in  its  operation,  and  We  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  for  children  without  experiencing 
any  bad  results.  As  an  adjunct  to  other  aperient  medicines  we 
consider  it  truly  valuable,  and  it  is  in  this  way  we  would  recommend 
its  use.  I 

There  are  several  officinal  preparations  into  which  scammouy 
enters;  of  these  we  consider  the  Extract.  Colocyuthidis  Comp, 
and  the  Piiu lee  Coloeynthidis  Comp,  as  the  best.  The  Confectio 
Scammoneae  is  likewise  a very  good  preparation,  in  doses  of  from 
Oi  to  3ft  we  have  never  found  it  fail  of  operation.  Dr.  Russell 
administered  the  dried  root  in  decoction,  and  found  it  a pleasant 
and  mild  cathartic  3 no  other  part  of  the  plant  seems  to  possess 
any  medicinal  quality. 

Off.  The  Gum  Resin. 

Off.  Pp.  Confect.  Scammoneae,  L.  D. 

Extractum  Coloeynthidis  Comp.  L.  D. 

Pilulae  Coloeynthidis  Comp.  E.  D. 

Pulv.  Scammoneae  Comp.  L.  E. 

Sennae  Comp.  L. 


* Hippocrates,  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  Mesue,  &c. 

t Ego  nuinquam  in  praxi  mea  in  usu  habui,  nec  in  posterum  habebo  : me  semper  ab 
istiusmodi  veneris  colliquativis  abstinens. — Hoff,  in  Scbrod.  p.  543. 

t Orfila,  after  several  experiments,  found  the  concrete  juice  of  scammony  not  in* 
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VIOLA  ODORATA. 

Sweet  Violet  .* 


Class  P E N T A N D R 1 A . — Order  IVlONOGYNIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Campanacea:,  Linn.  Cisti,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  5-petaIIed,  irregular, 
the  upper  petal  spurred  at  the  base.  Anthers  cohering. 
Capsule  3-valved,  1-celled. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  none.  Scyons  creeping.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  smooth  as  well  as  the  footstalks.  Calyx  obtuse. 


The  genus  Viola  comprises  a great  number  of  species,  more  than 
forty  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens  ;f  these  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Viola  Odorata  is 
a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  very  common  to  most 
parts  of  the  country;  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  usually  met  with  on 
banks,  under  shady  hedges,  and  in  moist  cool  places,  where  it  per- 
fumes the  atmosphere  with  its  fragrant  odour,  the  sweetness  of  which 
has  obtained  for  it  the  specific  name  of  Odorata.  This  species  of 
violet  flowers  in  March,  and  continues  blowing  for  many  weeks;  it 
has  no  stem,  and  rapidly  increases  by  runners,  which  send  out  fibrous 
radicles;  the  leaves  rise  upon  long  petioles,  they  are  heart-shaped, 
serrated,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour;  the  flowers  stand  a little  higher  than  the  leaves, 
upon  long  channelled  footstalks,  about  the  middle  of  which  are 
placed  a pair  of  small  lanceolate  bracteas;  the  calyx  is  composed 
of  five  oblong  acute  pointed  leaves  ; the  flowers  are  drooping,  of  a 
peculiar  purple  colour  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  unequal 
petals,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are  opposite  and  somewhat  bearded 
at  the  base,  the  posterior  one  is  slightly  keeled,  and  has  a horned 
nectarium;  the  stamens  are  five,  almost  sessile,  and  terminate  in  a 
membranous  expansion,  that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  germen  ; 
the  germen  is  roundish,  and  curved  with  a falcated  pistil. 


* Fig.  a.  The  stamina,  b.  The  pistillum.  c.  The  caljx.  d.  The  pericarpinm.  e.  A seed, 
t Hort.  Cant. 
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Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Violets  have  a 
tolerably  powerful  odour,  which  to  most  persons  is  extremely  fragrant; 
their  taste  is  slightly  bitter;  these  qualities,  and  also  their  colour, 
they  impart  to  boiling  water.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Boullay, 
violets  contain  an  alkaline  principle  of  considerable  activity,  and, 
from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  even  powerfully  poisonous  ; this 
principle  resides  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  roots ; it  is  acrid  and  bitter,  and  excites  vomiting  in  small 
quantities.*  M.  Boullay  proposes  it  should  be  named  Violitie, 
indigenous  emetine , or  emetine  of  the  violet.  It  is  procured  in  the 
same  manner  as  emetine  from  ipecacuanha,  for  which  process  we 
refer  our  readers  to  that  article. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  officinal  part  of  the 
violet,  i.e.  the  flowers,  contains  but  very  slight  medicinal  properties, 
their  effects  being  gently  aperient;  as  such,  the  syrup  is  sometimes 
prescribed  for  young  children,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  oil 
of  almonds.  The  flowers  of  violets  are  chiefly  valued  as  a delicate 
test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  uncombined  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  former  of  which,  change  the  watery  infusion  or  syrup,  (which  is 
blue)  to  red,  and  the  latter  to  green. 

Off.  The  Flowers. 

Off.  Pp.  Syrupus  Violae,  E.  D. 


IRIS  FLORENTINA. 

Florentine  Iris .f 


Class  Triandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ensata:,  Linn.  Iriijes,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  0.  Corolla  6-parted ; alternate  petals, 
reflected.  Germen  oblong  beneath  the  receptacle.  Stigma 
large  and  petal-like.  Capsule  oblong,  3- celled,  3-valved. 

Spec.  Char.  Corolla  bearded.  Leaves  sword-shaped,  smooth, 
and  shorter  than  the  scape,  which  is  mostly  two-flowered. 


* The  roots  of  most  species  of  the  violet  are  possessed  of  emetic  properties,  and  are 
sold  and  substituted  for  those  of  Ipecacuanha.  Ed. 
t Fig.  a.  The  pistillum.  b.  A stamen,  c.  The  anther. 
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The  Florentine  Iris  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  Italy  and 
the  South  of  Europe,  but  from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  appear 
early  in  May,  it  has  been  long  naturalized  in  the  gardens  of  Britain; 
it  was  first  cultivated  by  Gerarde,  at  tiie  end  of  « lie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  root  of  this  plant  is  thick,  tuberous,  knobbed  ; externally 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  of  a dirty  white  within  ; from  the  lower 
part  of  the  root  it  sends  off  a number  of  fibres  which  leave  a round 
indentation,  or  shade  on  the  tuberous  root ; the  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped, sheathing,  and  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  rising  from  the 
root;  the  flower  stems  are  erect,  simple,  cylindrical,  rising  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  each  bearing  two  or  three  flowers  ; the 
flowers  are  large,  erect,  protruded  from  a sheath,  or  spatha,  of  two 
valves;  the  three  outer  petals  of  the  corolla  are  larger  than  the 
inner  ones,  thick  and  fleshy  near  the  base,  and  bearded  within  with 
white  hairs  tipped  with  yellow,  which  are  the  nectarium  of  the  flower; 
the  inner  petals  are  narrow'er,  of  a bluish  white,  with  thick  greenish 
claws;  the  capsule  contains  many  flat  brown  seeds;  the  filaments 
of  the  stamina  are  terminated  by  a number  of  long,  pale  yellow' 
anthers. 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  As  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  an  ornament  in  the  garden,  so  is  the  root  an  almost 
indispensable  requisite  at  a fashionable  toilet,  under  the  name  of 
orris  root,  a substance  so  well  known  as  almost  to  render  description 
unnecessary,  but  we  are  quite  at  a loss  to  know  bow  it,  came  to  find 
a place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  indeed  been  said  to  possess 
hydragogue  and  purgative  properties,  and  may  like  many  other 
remedies  no  longer  in  use  have  had  its  fashionable  reign,  but  that 
day  has  long  passed  by,  at  least  in  these  countries.  As  a perfume, 
orris  root  is  still  in  vogue  among  the  fair  sex,  and  serious  consequences 
are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  immoderate  use  of  it  in  this  way.  Dr. 
Aumont,  of  Paris,  relates  a case  of  two  young  ladies  having  become 
paralytic  from  putting  a quantity  of  it  into  their  hair  at  bed-time  ; the 
effects  produced  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  consequent 
upon  the  internal  use  of  cantharides.  The  fresh  root  has  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste;  exciting,  when  chewed,  a pungent  heat  in  the  mouth  : by 
drying,  most  of  this  acrimony  is  destroyed,  ami  the  taste  becomes 
mildly  bitter,  and  somewhat  aromatic,  imparting  at  the  same  time, 
an  agreeable  odour  resembling  violets.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  roots  propagated  in  England,  have  few  of  the  properties  of 
those  which  grow  in  Italy,  which  country  supplies  us  with  the  orris 
root  of  commerce;  the  powdered  root  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  of  tiie  fashionable  tooth  powders,  and  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  other  substances  used  for  this  purpose. 


Jarett  de-l  e-tZitZ. 
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Spearmint. 
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Class  D I D Y N A M I A . — Order  Gy  M NOS PER  M I A . 

Nat.  Ord.  VerticillatM,  Linn.  Labi  At  iE,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  not  quite  equal,  4-lobed.  Stamens 
erect,  spreading. 

Spec.  Char.  Spikes  interrupted.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate, 
acute,  naked.  Bracteas  bristle-shaped,  somewhat  hairy, 
and  also  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Peduncles  smooth. 


The  genus  Mentha  comprises  more  than  thirty  species,  of  which 
twenty-three  are  indigenous  to  Britain  ; of  these  several  are  largely 
cultivated  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes,  viz.  spearmint, 
peppermint  and  penny-royal.  The  Mentha  Viridis  is  a hardy 
perennial,  flowering  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August; 
in  its  native  state  it  delights  in  a cool  marshy  soil,  and  has  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  country  : many  years  ago,  it  was  found 
by  Hudson  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  but  it  is  now 
rarely  met  with.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  creeping,  and  sends  up 
steins  that  rise  to  the  height  of  two  and  often  three  feet,  erect, 
branched,  angular,  and  often  of  a purplish  tint  ; the  leaves,  when 
full  grown,  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a half  broad,  lanceolate,  somewhat  hairy  on  the  under  side, 
placed  nearly  sessile,  and  stand  opposite  on  the  stem  and  branches; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  stems  and  branches  in  long  panicled  acute 
spikes,  the  whorls  of  which  stand  a little  remote  from  each  other, 
and  are  furnished  with  narrow,  lanceolate  bracteas ; the  peduncles 
are  smooth  and  polished  ; the  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  divided  into  five 
acute  segments  ; the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and  of  a pale  purple 
colour;  the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  crowned  with 
roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  four-lobed,  style  filiform,  stigma 
bifid ; the  seeds  are  four,  small,  and  often  abortive. 

Qualities,  Properties,  Uses,  Ac.  Spearmint  has  an  aro- 
matic and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  its  smell  is  fragrant;  in  distillation 
with  water  it  yields  a considerable  portion  of  essential  oil,  of  a pale 
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greenish  colour ; the  distilled  water  and  spirituous  tincture  are 
aromatic;  the  watery  infusion  is  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  which 
changes  to  a blackish  green  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  medicinal  properties  are  very  inconsiderable  ; it  is  slightly 
aromatic  and  carminative,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  the  dis- 
tilled water  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  medicine  ; the  infusion  of 
the  herb  forms  a cooling  drink  in  febrile  disorders.  This  species  of 
mint  is  in  general  use  as  a culinary  pot-herb.  The  essential  oil  com- 
bined with  from  three  to  six  parts  of  rectified  spirit  forms  the 
essence  of  mint,  used  for  flavouring  sauces,  &c.  where  the  fresh  herb 
cannot  be  procured. 

Off.  The  Plant. 

Off.  Pp.  Atqua  Menthze  Viridis,  L.  E. 

Infusum  Menthze  Coinpositum,  D. 

Oleum  Menthee  Viridis,  L.  D. 

Spiritus  Menthae  Viridis,  L. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Peppermint  ,* 


Class  Didynamia. — Order  Gymnospermi a. 

Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata:,  Linn.  Labiata:,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  not  quite  equal,  4-lobed.  Stamens  erect, 
spreading. 

Spec.  Char.  Sp>ikes  blunt,  interrupted  below.  Leaves  ovate, 
petioled.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla. 


Peppermint  is  an  indigenous  plant,  but  like  the  spearmint  it 
is  rather  a rare  native;  in  its  wild  state  it  is  usually  found  in  moist 
places,  hence  it  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  banks  of  rivers:  but 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  the 


Fig.  a.  represents  the  corolla  magnified,  and  cut  open  to  shew  the  stamina,  b. 
The  pistillum.  c.  The  calyx. 
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neighbourhood  of  London.  It  flowers  from  the  latter  end  of  July 
to  September.  Peppermint  bears  a great  resemblance  to  spearmint, 
for  which  it  has  been  often  mistaken,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  leaves  being  much  broader,  and  having  short 
footstalks,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and 
stand  almost  sessile  on  the  stems. 

The  root  of  peppermint  is  creeping  and  fibrous ; the  stems  rise  to 
the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  in  form  quadrangular,  often  of 
a purplish  colour,  somewhat  hairy,  and  branched  ; the  leaves  stand 
opposite  on  short  footstalks,  and  vary  both  in  length  and  breadth,  are 
ovate,  acute,  serrated,  of  a dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
under  side  is  pale,  and  the  mid-rib  studded  with  short  hairs  ; the 
flowefs  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  solitary  interrupted 
bluntish  spikes,  the  lowest  whorls  are  more  distant,  and  sometimes 
form  smaller  spikes ; the  bracteas  are  lanceolate  and  fringed  ; the 
flower-slalks  vary,  being  generally  perfectly  smooth,  but  occasionally 
slightly  hirsute  ; the  calyx  is  slender,  and  divided  into  five  acute 
segments,  which  are  fringed,  and  of  a deep  purplish  colour;  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  of  a purple  colour  ; the  filaments  are  awl- 
shaped;  the  gerrnen  is  superior,  four-lobed,  and  supports  a slender 
style,  longer  than  the  corolla,  crowned  with  a bifid  stigma. 

Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Peppermint  has  a fragrant  smell, 
slightly  approaching  to  that  of  camphor;  taste  hot  and  aromatic, 
exciting  first  a sensation  of  heat  in  the  mouth,  which  is  succeeded  by 
a coldness;  both  smell  and  taste  are  increased  by  exsiecation.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  plant  is  of  a reddish  colour,  which  grows  brown 
by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron  ; by  distillation  with  water,  it 
yields  a considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a very  pungent  fiery 
taste,  and  smelling  strongly  of  the  plant.  This  essential  oil  contains 
a considerable  proportion  of  camphor;  it  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former,  to  eight  or  ten  of 
the  latter,  forms  the  essence  of  peppermint,  often  used  for  making 
extempore  peppermint  water. 

Medical  Uses,  &c.  Peppermint  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
mints,  and  from  its  hot  and  pungent  qualities,  proves  an  excellent 
carminative  and  stimulant ; hence  it  is  in  general  use  in  all  flatulent 
disorders,  to  obviate  nausea  and  griping;  it  is  also  much  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines,  to  disguise  their  taste  and  smell. 

...  Off*.  The  Plant. 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Menthae  Piperitae,  L.  E.  D. 

Oleum  Menthae  Piperitae,  L.  E.  D. 

Spirifcus  Menthae  Piperitae,  L.  E. 
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MENTHA  PULEGIUM, 

Penny  Royal  .* 


Class  Didynamia. — Order  Gymnospermia. 

Rat.  Ord.  VERTiciLLATiE,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen.  Ciiar.  Corolla  not  quite  equal,  four-lobed — Stamens 
erect,  spreading'. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  wliorled.  Leaves  ovate.  Stem  ^pros- 
trate. Flower-stalks  and  Calyx  downy. 


Penny  Royal  is  a native  species  of  mint,  and  much  oftener  met 
with  in  its  wild  state  than  either  peppermint  or  spearmint ; it  is 
usually  found  in  moist  places  on  commons  and  heaths  ; it  flowers  the 
latter  end  of  August  and  September.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties 
of  penny  royal  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; these  chiefly  differ  from  the 
wild  species  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  which  is  longer  and  narrower 
than  in  our  native  species,  they  also  rise  to  a greater  height,  but 
possess  the  same  qualities  as  the  indigenous;  as  such  they  are  gene- 
rally used  for  domestic  and  medicinal  purposes.  The  root  is  creeping, 
and  puts  forth  numerous,  slender,  bluntly  quadrangular  stems,  which 
are  procumbent  at  the  lower  part,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  the  upper  part  is  somewhat  downy  ; the  leaves  are 
about  an  inch  in  length,  ovate,  obtuse,  unequally  serrated  and  stand 
on  short  footstalks;  the  under  surface  is  slightly  hairy  ; the  whorls 
are  axillary,  and  supported  on  short  peduncles;  the  flowers  are 
numerous,  and  stand  on  short  downy  purplish  stalks ; the  calyx  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  five-cleff,  strongly  furrowed,  and  downy,  the 
segments  of  which  are  unequal,  pointed,  and  fringed  ; the  corolla  is 
longer  than  the  calyx,  of  a pale  lilac  or  purple  colour, f externally 
hairy;  the  stamens  are  erect  and  longer  than  the  corolla;  the 
germen  is  four-cleft,  and  supports  a slender  style,  crowned  with  a 
bifid  stigma;  the  germen  becomes  four  naked  seeds. 


* Fig  a.  represents  a plant  of  the  natural  size.  b.  A perfect  flower,  (magnified), 
c.  The  calyx,  d.  The  pistil  1 um . 

•f  There  is  a variety  occasionally  met  with  which  has  white  flowers.^  Ed. 
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Sensible  Qualities,  &c.  Penny  royal  has  a strong,  spirituous. 
Wand  somewhat  disagreeable  smell;  its  taste  is  strong,  sweetish,  and 
slightly  acrid,  when  chewed  it  heats  the  tongue  and  fauces.  The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  strong  scented  with  a 
slight  spirituous  taste  : sulphate  of  iron  instantly  turns  it  black. 
Penny  royal  by  distillation,  either  with  water  or  spirit,  gives  out  both 
: its  smell  and  taste.  By  distillation  with  water  it  yields  a considerable 
quantify  of  essential  oil  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  with  the  smell 
i and  taste  of  the  herb  in  a concentrated  degree,  the  oil  contains  a 
small  portion  of  camphor. 

Medical  Properties,  &c»  Penny  royal  in  the  present  day  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a domestic  medicine  by  the  uninformed,  who 
greatly  esteem  it  in  uterine  obstruction.*  Formerly  it  was  supposed 
to  possess  emmenagogue  properties,  but  it  is  now  disregarded  by 
t the  profession  ; it  is  both  carminative  and  stimulant,  like  the  other 
mints,  but  its  disagreeable  flavour  causes  it  seldom  to  be  employed 
as  such. 

Off.  The  Herb. 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Pulegii,  L.  E.  D. 

Oleum  Pulegii,  L.  D. 

Spiritus  Pulegii,  L. 

MARRUBIUM  VULGARE. 

Common  or  White  Horehound. f 


Class  Didynamia .—Order  Gymnospermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata;,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 


* The  distilled  water,  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  hysteric  ivater , is  a 
favourite  medicine  with  the  vulgar  in  obstruction  of  the  menses  and  hysterical 
disorders. 

t Fig.  a represents  the  top  of  a plant  of  the  natural  size.  h.  The  corolla  magnified, 
and  cut  open  to  shew  the  anthers,  c.  The  pistillum.  d.  The  corolla,  e.  Two  views 
of  the  calyx. 
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Gen.  Char.  Calyx  monophyllous,  salver-shaped,  rigid,  ten- 
toothed, and  channelled.  Corolla  monopetalous,  gaping, 
upper  lip  erect,  bifid,  linear. 

Spec.  Char.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  bristly,  hooked. 


The  Marrubium  Vulgare*  is  a perennial  plant,  growing  wild 
on  road-sides,  and  among  rubbish,  and  flowering  in  July.  The  root 
is  furnished  with  numerous  fibres  ; the  stalks  are  upright,  strong, 
square,  hairy  or  downy,  and  rise  about  a foot  and  a half  in  height ; 
the  leaves  are  roundish  or  oblong,  deeply  serrated,  veined,  wrinkled, 
hoary,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  thick  broad  footstalks;  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  produced  in  whorls  at  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves; 
the  calyx  is  tubular,  scored,  and  divided  at  the  mouth  into  ten  narrow 
segments  which  are  hooked  at  the  end  ; the  corolla  consists  of  a cylin- 
drical tube,  opening  at  the  mouth  into  two  lips  ; the  upper  lip  is 
narrow,  and  cloven  or  notched  ; the  under  lip  is  broader,  and 
divided  into  three  segments,  the  centre  one  being  broad  and  slightly 
scolloped  at  the  end  ; the  lateral  segments  are  spear-shaped  and 
short;  the  filaments  are  supplied  with  simple  anthers  which  are 
concealed  in  the  tube  ; a slender  style  issues  from  the  germen,  fur- 
nished with  a cloven  stigma ; the  seeds  are  of  an  oblong  shape. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a rough  bitter 
taste;  the  odour  is  nearly  lost  by  long  keeping.  The  flowers  likewise 
in  some  degree  partake  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  leaves,  but  are 
not  nearly  so  powerful : the  latter  is  the  only  part  used  medicinally. 
The  infusion  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus,  gives  a deep  green  olive 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron,  a brown  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
a pale  yellow'  with  muriate  of  mercury;  but  acetate  and  superacetate 
of  lead  do  not  affect  it.  The  active  principles  of  horehound,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  bitter  extractive,  volatile  oil,  and  gallic  acid. 

Medicinal  Properties.  Marrubium  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  for  its  extraordinary  effect  in  removing  disorders  of  the 
lungs,  and  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  :f  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  aperient ; but  its  virtues,  if 
it  possess  any,  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  It  has 


* ITpa<riov  Dioscorides.  According  to  Lemery,  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Marrob,  which  means  a bitter  juice. 
f Dioscorides,  lib.  iii.  c,  119.  See  also  Pliny,  lib.  xx.  c,  22. 
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chiefly  been  employed  in  humoral  asthmas,  obstinate  coughs,  and 
pulmouary  consumption  ; in  the  latter  case  we  have  seen  it  given  in 
infusion,  in  conjunction  with  decoction  of  Iceland  moss,  as  a diet 
drink,  for  a considerable  time  ; whether  the  patient  derived  benefit 
from  it  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  we  can  only  state  as  the  result 
of  the  disorder,  that  she  died.* *  Instances  are  also  mentioned  of  its 
successful  use  in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  cachexia, 
and  menstrual  suppressions.!  Bergius  says,  tirtus , tonica , emme- 
nagoga,  diuretica;  usus,  cachexia,  obmensium,  hysterica , asthma 
pituitosum.  It  is  now  seldom  prescribed,  but  maintains  its  popularity 
among  the  poorer  class,  by  whom  it  is  still  a favourite  remedy  for 
cough.  Cullen  says,  “ it  has  had  the  reputation  of  a pectoral,  but 
in  many  trials  its  virtues  in  that  way  have  not  been  observed,  and  in 
several  cases  it  has  been  judged  hurtful:  for  its  use  in  asthma  and 
phthisis,  and  for  its  power  in  resolving  induration  of  the  liver,  I 
consider  the  authorities  of  Forrestus,  Zacutus  Lusitanious,  and  Cha- 
rnel, to  be  very  insufficient ; and  the  events  they  have  ascribed  to  it 
to  be  very  improbable.”  J 

It  is  usually  given  in  infusion : the  expressed  juice,  and  leaves 
dried  and  powdered,  have  also  been  employed  ; and  we  believe  it  to 
be  so  innocent  that  in  any  way  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum.  There 
is  no  officinal  preparation  of  Marrubium.  ' 

Off.  The  Leaves. 


SALIX  FRAGILIS. 

Crack  Willow.  § 


Class  Dicecia. —Order  Diandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Amentacea:,  Linn.  Juss. 


* Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  however  says,  “ we  have  seen  decided  advantage  from  its 

exhibition  in  phthisis. M 

+ Vide  Celsus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22. 

t Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

* V 

§ Fig*  a*  represents  the  top  of  a branch,  with  female  flowers  or  catkins,  b.  Male 

flowers  or  catkins,  c.  A single  male  flower  a little  magnified,  composed  of  the  two 

stamina  and  calyx,  d.  A single  female  flower  composed  of  the  pistillum  and  calyx. 

e,  A magnified  anther,  cut  open  to  shew  the  four  cells.  /.  The  seed  vessel. 
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Gen.  Char.  Male — Amentum  cylindrical.  Calyx , a scale. 
Corolla , 0.  Gland  of  the  base,  nectariferous. 

Female — Amentum  cylindrical.  Calyx,  a scale. 
Corolla  0.  Style,  bifid.  Capsule  one-celled,  two-valved. 
Seeds  downy. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  serrated,  smooth,  ovate,  lanceolate. 
Petioles  furnished  with  glandular  teeth. 


The  Willow  is  a well  known  tree,  and  the  species  of  it  found 
m these  countries  are  very  numerous,  more  than  fifty  being 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  one  under  consideration  grows  to  a con- 
siderable height,  sending  off  large  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  bark  of  a grey  colour  ; the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and 
lance-shaped,  standing  upon  foot-stalks,  which  are  furnished  with 
glandular  teeth  ; the  fructification  is  borne  on  that  peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  calyx  called  an  amentum,  or  catkin;  there  is  no  flower,  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  parts  of  fructification  being  limited  to  the 
stamina,  pis  till  u m , and  nectarium  ; the  stamina  and  pistillum,  or 
male  and  female  flowers,  are  seated  upon  different  trees,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  class  Dioecia,  and  they  are  accordingly 
called  male  trees,  or  female  trees ; the  calyx,  or  common  catkin  of 
the  male  dower,  is  oblong,  imbricated,  enclosed  by  an  involucrum, 
or  common  calyx,  formed  of  a bud,  and  consisting  of  scales,  which 
are  oblong,  flat,  expanding,  and  unifloral ; the  nectarium  is  a small, 
cylindrical,  truncated  gland,  containing  honey,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower;  the  filaments  are  two,  (whence  the  order 
Diandria  is  designated)  straight,  filiform,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
furnished  with  double  an  th  eras  of  four  cells.  In  the  female  flower, 
the  scaly  catkin  resembles  that  of  the  male ; the  germen  is  egg- 
shaped  and  tapering,  so  as  to  leave  no  distinct  style,  and  is  longer 
than  the  scales;  the  stigmata  are  two,  bifid  and  erect;  the  capsule 
is  ovate,  one-celled,  and  furnished  with  two  valves,  which  roll  back  ; 
the  seeds  are  numerous,  egg-shaped,  very  small,  and  crowned  with  a 
simple  hairy  pappus  : the  flowers  appear  in  April  and  May.  This 
tree  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  willow  by  the  readiness 
with  which  it  breaks  at  the  last  year’s  shoot  upon  being  slightly 
struck  with  the  finger;  hence  the  name  fragilis.  Besides  the  above, 
some  other  species  of  willow  are  used  medicinally,  viz.  the  Salix 
Alba,  (white  willow)  this  species  is  indigenous,  flowers  in  April 
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and  May,  and  is  found  growing-  in  woods  and  moist  places ; and  the 
Salix  Caprea,  (round  leaved)  is  also  indigenous  and  flowers  in 
April. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Qualities  and  Properties. 
The  dried  bark  is  inodorous,  bitter  and  austere.  “The  bark  of  the 
white  willow  only  has  been  chemically  examined  ; but  as  the  other 
two  species  agree  with  it  in  their  sensible  qualities,  it  is  probable 
that  they  agree  also  in  other  respects.  Water  extracts  its  virtues 
and  affords  a decoction  of  a reddish  colour,  which  is  precipitated  by 
a solution  of  isinglass,  the  carbonates  of  potass  and  of  ammonia, 
and  by  lime  water,  which  throws  down  a precipitate,  at  first  blue, 
and  afterwards  buff-coloured;  sulphate  of  iron  also  produces  a 
dark  green  precipitate.  The  watery  extract  is  reddish,  brittle,  has 
a bitter  taste,  and  does  not  deliquesce.  Digested  in  alcohol  this  bark 
affords  a greenish  yellow  tincture,  which  water  renders  turbid. 
When  evaporated  the  extract  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  bitter, 
melts  at  a moderate  heat,  and  emits  an  aromatic  odour.  The  con- 
stituents therefore  of  white  willow  bark,  and  probably  of  the  two 
other  species  also,  are  tannin,  bitter  resin,  extractive,  and  gluten.” 

Medical  Properties,  &c»  The  bark  of  the  branches  of  this, 
and  most  of  the  other  willows,  is  powerfully  astringent  ; and  hence 
most  of  them  have  been  considered  as  good  substitutes  for  Peruvian 
bark  : upon  trial  they  have  been  found  to  stop  the  paroxysms  of  in- 
termittent fever,*  but  in  points  of  efficacy  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Peruvian  bark,  neither  do  they,  like  the  latter,  contain  any 
cinchonin.  We  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  willow  barks  as 
mere  tonic  and  astringent  medicines.  As  such  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered with  success  in  some  cases  of  debility,  dyspepsia,  and 
pulmonary  haemorrhage;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
that  in  phthisis  and  hectic  fever,  they  have  apparently  been  more 
serviceable  than  the  cinchona.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  bark  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  grains,  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tion, either  alone  or  combined  with  aromatics. 

Off.  The  Bark. 


* Vide  Med.  Comment,  vol.  v.  p.  298.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  liii.  p.  195.  Gerhard  Mat. 
Med.  p.  301.  With  Bergius  it  did  not  succeed,  he  sajs,  “ Ego  hunc  corlicem  in  febri- 
bus  intermittentibus  iteium  iterumque  exhibui,  sed  irrito  conaUi.” 
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ORIGANUM  VULGARE. 

Common  Marjoram  * 


Class  Didynamia. — Order  Gymnospermia. 

Nat . Ord.  Verticillat^:,  Linn.  Labiate,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Strobile  four-cornered,  spiked,  collecting  the 
calyxes.  Corolla  monopetalous,  gaping. 

Spec.  Char.  Spikes  somewhat  round.  Panicles  conglome- 
rate. Bractea  ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx. 


The  Common  Marjoram  is  a perennial  plant,  growing  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  especially  on  dry  chalky  hills,  or  gravelly 
soils,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is  creeping,  and 
beset  with  numerous  slender  fibres  ; the  stern  is  erect,  square,  pur- 
plish, downy,  producing  opposite  branches,  and  rising  about  a foot 
and  a half  in  height ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  somewhat  in- 
dented at  t lie  edges,  smooth  above,  beneath  downy,  of  a deep  yellow 
green,  and  stand  upon  footstalks  in  pairs,  at  the  joints;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  terminal,  of  a pale  purplish  colour,  and  stand  in 
panicles  or  clusters;  the  bracteas  or  floral  leaves  are  oval,  sessile, 
and  of  a brownish  red  colour;  the  partial  calyx  is  tubular,  and  di- 
vided at  the  brim  into  five  segments,  fringed  at  the  edges  ; the 
corolla  consists  of  a funnel-shaped  tube,  longer  than  the  calyx, 

divided  at  the  limb  into  two  lips,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  erect, 

\ 

bifid,  obtuse  ; the  lower  lip  is  trifid,  blunt,  and  spreading;  filaments 
of  a purple  colour,  and  furnished  with  a double  anther  ; the  ger- 
men  is  divided  into  four  parts,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
filiform  style,  crowned  with  a bifid  stigma  reflected  ; seeds  four,  egg- 
shaped,  and  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Origanum 
agrees  with  Marrubium  in  most  of  its  botanical  characters,  belonging 
as  they  do  to  the  same  class  and  order  ; and  it  may  be  well  here  to 
remark,  that  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  have  throughout  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance,  and  seem  to  form  a true  natural  class ; 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a sprig  of  the  natural  size.  b.  A flower  magnified  to  shew  the 
stamina,  &c.  c.  The  calyx  and  bractea,  magnified,  cl.  The  pistillum  magnified. 
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the  class  may  at  once  be  known  from  having  labiate  or  gaping 
blossoms. 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  Wild  marjoram  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  sweet  or 
garden  marjoram,  and  a warm  pungent  taste,  much  resembling  thyme, 
to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to  be  more  nearly  allied  in  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  than  to  any  other  of  the  Verticillatao,  and  therefore 
deemed  to  be  emmenagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c.  ; these  effects 
however  are  commonly  ascribed  to  all  the  herbs  of  this  natural  tribe, 
which  possess  uncommon  aromatic  and  stimulant  powers.  Distilled 
with  water  it  yields  a moderate  quantity  of  a very  acrid,  penetrating 
oil,  which  has  been  much  used  for  casing  the  pain  of  carious  teeth. 
An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  forms  a very  grateful  drink;  the 
fresh  leaves  are  also  used  externally  for  fomentations,  &c.  We  are 
told  by  Withering,  that  the  tops  of  this  plant  dye  purple,  and  are 
much  used  by  the  country  people  for  that  purpose. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Oleum  Origani,  L.  D. 


ORIGANUM  MAJORANA. 

Sweet  Marjoram . 


Class , Ordert  and  Gen.  Char,  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse.  Spikes  roundish,  com- 
pact, pubescent. 

This  species  of  Origanum  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  Syria 
and  Portugal,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Being  scarcely  ever  used  medicinally,  (although  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  colleges  have  retained  it  in  their  pharmacopoeias) 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a drawing  of  it. 

The  stalks  are  numerous,  square,  woody,  branched,  and  rise  to 
about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  height  ; the  leaves  are  ovate, 
obtuse,  entire,  and  downy,  of  a pale  green,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon 
short  peduncles  ; the  dowers  are  small,  white,  and  appear  succes- 
sively between  the  bracteas,  which  are  numerous,  and  form  round 
vol  i,  2 a 
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compact  terminal  spikes.  ..The  other  parts  of  fructification  agree 
with  those  of  the  Origanum  Vulgare. 

The  sensible  qualities  and  virtues  of  this  plant  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  common  marjoram,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  them  : it  is  more  fragrant  than  the  latter,  hence  it  has 
been  chosen  by  the  colleges  as  an  ingredient  in  the  Pul  vis  Asari 
Comp,  the  only  officinal  preparation  into  which  it  enters. 

Off.  The  Herb.  ■ : 

- — — 

gratiola  officinalis. 

Hedge  Hyssop  * 


Class  Diandria, — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personate,  Linn.  Scrophularije,  Juss. 

Gen.  Ciiar.  Corolla  irregular,  reversed.  Stamens  two, 
sterile.  Capsule  2-celled.  Calyx  7-leaved,  the  two  exte- 
rior leaves  spreading. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanced,  serrated.  Flowers  peduncled. 


Three  species  of  Gratiola  f are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens, 
of  which  the  Officinalis  of  the  dispensatories  forms  one.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  usually  found 
in  moist  pastures,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  year  15GB.  In  1775  Kostryewski  | 
wrote  upon  the  virtues  of  hedge  hyssop,  since  which  lime  its  pro- 
perties have  been  more  duly  appreciated. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  creeping,  cylindrical,  white,  jointed,  and 
furnished  with  many  slender  fibres  ; from  the  root  rise  many  erect, 
round,  smooth  stems,  to  about  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  height ; 


* Fig.  a.  represents  a plant  of  the  natural  size.  b.  The  pistillum  magnified, 
c.  The  corolla  magnified,  and  cut  open  to  shew  the  anthers. 

f The  name  of  Gratiola  is  derived  from  gratia  deo,  an  appellation  given  to  this  plant 
from  its  supposed  extraordinary  virtues. 

t Dissert,  de  Gratiola,  Viennae,  1775, 
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the  leaves  are  numerous,  sessile,  lance-shaped,  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  pointed,  serrated  towards 
the  extremities,  and  stand  opposite  in  pairs  ; the  flowers  are  axillary, 
solitary,  and  stand  on  slender  peduncles,  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a red  colour  ; the  calyx  consists  of  five  or  six  elliptical  pointed 
segments  ; tiie  corolla  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  four 
obtuse  irregular  segments  of  a pale  purplish  colour;  the  tube  is 
yellow  streaked  with  red  ; the  filaments  are  four,  two  only  of  which 
are  furnished  with  anthers,  the  two  supporting  the  anthers  are 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  are  inserted  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  the  germen  is  ovate;  style  slender,  tapering, 
and  erect;  stigma  divided  ; the  germen  becomes  an  ovate  pointed, 
bilocular  capsule,  which  contains  many  small  seeds. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  Hedge  hyssop  is 
nearly  inodorous,  its  taste  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous;  boiling  water 
extracts  these  qualities  more  perfectly  than  spirit ; the  watery  in- 
fusion is  of  a yellowish  colour  which  changes  to  an  olive  brown  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  without  occasioning  any  precipitate. 

1 “ When  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  unstrained  infusion,  it  emits, 

! the  odour  of  tamarinds  ; and  when  the  infusion  is  filtered  and 
I slowly  evaporated,  spicular  crystals  are  formed,  which  appear  to  be 
i tartaric  acid.*'  From  the  analysis  of  Vanquelin,  the  expressed  juice 
contains  in  a state  of  solution,  1.  a peculiar  hitter  resinous  matter;* 
2.  a small  quantity  of  animal  matter;  3.  a brown  gummy  matter; 
4.  muriate  of  soda. 

Poisonous  Effects.  Gratiola  when  taken  in  an  over-dose 
produces  very  energetic  effects  on  the  animal  economy,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  hypercatharsis.  From  the  experiments  of 
Orfila  we  learn  that  a few  drachms  of  the  watery  extract  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a strong  dog  occasioned  its  death  within  twenty- 
j four  hours,  and  that  twenty-eight  grains  of  the  same  extract  injected 
pinto  the  jugular  vein  of  a middle  sized  robust  dog,  occasioned  some 
giddiness,  the  animal  became  insensible,  and  expired  two  hours  after 
i the  injection;  and  M.  Bouvin  asserts  that  an  injection  of  the 
decoction  being  administered  to  a female  produced  great  irritation 
of  the  sexual  organs. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gratiola  in  moderate 
doses  acts  as  a powerful  cathartic  and  emetic, f but  as  it  is  very  un- 

■ f — ■ - -■■■■  . ■■■■■■■  ■ ■ ■ — 

* This  matter  is  named  by  Vanquelin  resinoid;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  contains 
the  active  and  purgative  properties  of  the  plant. 

T We  are  told  by  Boerhaave  that  it  in  general  produces  vomiting.  Vide  Hist.  PI. 
Hort.  L.  B, — Bergius  Mat.  Med.  p,  26. 
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certain  in  its  effects  it  requires  great  caution,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a medicine  adapted  only  to  vigorous  and 
robust  constitutions.  In  small  doses  it  acts  upon  the  kidneys  and 
produces  diuretic  effects.  Formerly  it  was  held  in  great  estimation 
on  the  continent,  and  the  German  physicians  extolled  it  in  dropsy, 
mania,  lues  venerea,  jaundice,  &c.;*  it  has  also  been  prescribed 
with  success  in  visceral  obstructions  and  scrofulous  affections. f In 
this  country  however  it  is  but  seldom  prescribed,  although  from  its 
active  qualities  we  think  it  may  be  deserving  of  more  extensive  use. 
It  is  given  either  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  with  half  an  ounce 
of  dried  herb  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which,  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  may  be  taken  three  times  a day ; or  in  powder,  in  doses 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Off.  The  Herb. 
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Egyptian  Gum-Arabic  Acacia , or  Egyptian  Thorn.\ 


Class  Polygamia. — Order  Moncecia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentaceac,  Linn.  Leguminose,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Hermaph.  Calyx  5- toothed.  Corolla  5-cleft, 
or  formed  of  live  petals.  Stamens  4 — 100.  Pistil  1. 

Legume  bivalve. 

Male.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  5-cleft,  or 
formed  of  five  petals.  Stamens  4 — 100. 

Spec.  Ciiar.  Spines  stipulary,  in  pairs,  linear,  awl-sbaped. 
Leaves  doubly  pinnate:  first  division,  of  five  or  six  pair; 
second,  of  many  pairs.  Common  Stalk  glandular.  Heads 
axillary,  about  three  together.  Legume  necklace-like,  nearly 
flat,  smooth. 


* Vide  Dissert,  de  Graliola.  Vienna;,  1775. 
t Hufeland  uber  die  Natur,  &c.  der  Scrofula, 
t Fig.  a represents  part  of  the  legume,  or  seed-pod. 
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The  Acaciae  were  formerly  a subdivision  of  the  genus  Mimosa  of 
Linnaeus,  who  says,  “ Mimosas  legumen  articulatum ; folia  veluti 
sensitiva.  Acaciae  legumen  cylindraceum  ; folia  non  moventia  se  k 
tactu.”*  But  Willdenow  has  established  the  Acaciae  as  a distinct 
genus.  In  their  general  appearance  the  Acaciae  and  Mimosae  bear 
a strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  the  division  of  them 
may  be  considered  rather  an  artificial  than  a natural  arrangement; 
the  species  of  both  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  long 
formed  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  green  houses.  We  may 
further  observe,  that  the  Mimosae  and  Acaciae  are  to  be  found  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  warm  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Islands 
in  the  South  Seas  ; and  that  they  all,  more  or  less,  exude  a gummy 
matter,  similar  to  the  gum  arabic  of  commerce. 

The  Acacia  Vera  (Mimosa  Nilotica  of  Linnaeus)  is  a native  of  the 
sandy  parts  of  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Egypt,  flowering  in  July  : it  appears 
to  have  been  sometime  known  to  our  English  botanists,  and  was  culti- 
vated by  G erarde  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  greatest  quantity  of  pure  gum  arabic  is  furnished 
by  this  tree,  hut  as  we  before  observed,  a similar  gum  may  he  obtained 
from  all  the  species  of  the  Mimosa  and  Acacia  ; and  from  many  other 
trees  also,  as  the  Svvielenia  febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  the  Termi- 
nalias,  and  even  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  of  Europe.  Dr.  Ainslie 
says  there  are  several  gums  which  resemble  the  true  gum  arabic,  or 
that  of  the  Acacia  Vera,  which  grows  in  almost  every  part  of  xAfrica; 
but,  perhaps  none  of  them  comes  nearer  to  it  than  the  Vullum 
Pisin , or  gum  of  the  Feronia  Elcphantum  of  Roxburgh,  (or  what  is 
called  the  wood-apple  tree)  and  which  is  commonly  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  by  all  the  practitioners  of  Lower  India.  What  is 
termed  the  Baul  tree,  in  Bengal,  (Acacia  Arabica  of  Willdenow) 
also  furnishes  a great  deal  of  gum,  which  is  employed  in  place  of 
gum  arabic  ; it  would  appear  to  he  the  same  tree  that  Dr.  Wittman, 
in  his  travels,  (p.  23 L)  mentions  as  yielding  much  gum  arabic  in 
Turkey.  We  learn  from  Niebhurf  that  a considerable  quantity  of 
gum  arabic  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
brought  for  exportation  to  Alexandria.  In  Morocco, | a great  deal 
of  it  is  procured,  especially  about  Rasel-wed  and  Bfedhummer,  in 
the  province  of  Abda , where  the  tree  is  culled  Attaleh. 


* Species  Plantarum. 

+ Niebkur’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99i 
t See  Jackson’s  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  85, 
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Dioscorides  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  tree  of  which 
we  are  treating  ; and  the  accounts  left  by  Alpinus,  and  other  subse- 
quent naturalists,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  which  furnish  this  kind  of 
gum  are  highly  astringent;  and  in  India  and  other  places,  they  are 
employed  in  tanning.  Although  the  Aeaciae  and  Mimosae  grow  in 
ereat  abundance  over  the  vast  extent  of  Africa,  yet  gum  arabic  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  those  trees  that  are  situated  near  the  equa- 
torial regions,  and  w'e  are  told,  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  solar  heat 
is  never  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  it. 

This  species  of  Acacia  rises  several  feet  in  height ; the  stem  is 
covered  with  a grey  smooth  bark;  on  the  younger  branches  the 
bark  is  yellowish  green,  with  a reddish  or  purplish  tinge;  the 
leaves  are  placed  alternately,  they  are  bipinnate  and  composed  of 
several  pairs  of  opposite  pinnae  ; the  leaflets  are  numerous,  in  pairs, 
linear,  and  of  a bright  green  colour;  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are 
two  long,  spreading,  awl-shaped  spines,  furnished  with  a small  glan- 
dular swelling  below  ; the  flowers  are  collected  together  so  as  to 
assume  a globular  form,  and  stand  upon  slender  foot-stalks,  which 
proceed  from  axillae  of  the  leaves ; a small  distance  below  eacli 
head  of  flowers  is  placed  a pair  of  small  ovate  bracteas;  the  calyx 
is  small,  bell-shaped,  and  divided  into  five  segments  ; the  corolla 
consists  of  five  narrow  yellow  segments  ; the  stamens  are  numerous; 
the  filaments  are  thread-like,  capillary  and  support  roundish  yellow 
anthers;  the  germen  is  conical;  the  style  slender,  and  crowned  with 
a simple  stigma;  the  fruit  is  a smooth  pod  or  legume,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  nearly  flat,  of  a pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  con- 
tracted into  orbicular  portions. 

The  gum  exudes  in  a liquid  state  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree  in  a similar  manner  to  the  gum  which  is  often 
produced  upon  cherry  trees,  &c.  in  this  country;  by  exposure  to  the 
air  it  soon  acquires  solidity  and  hardness.  In  Senegal  the  gum 
begins  to  flow  when  the  tree  first  opens  its  flowers,*  and  continues 
during  the  rainy  season  until  the  month  of  December,  when  it  is 
collected  for  the  first  time;  another  collection  is  made  in  the  month 
of  March  from  incisions  in  the  bark,  which  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  air  at  that  time  is  said  to  render  necessary. f 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  shops,  and  sold  promis- 


* Adamson,  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  de  Science  de  Paris  177,  3.  p.  8. 
t Demanet,  Nouvelle  Hist,  de  l’Afrique  Fransoise,  tom.  i.  p.  56. 
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cuously:  gum  arabic,  which  conies  from  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  by 
way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  East  India  gum.  In  Egypt  and 
Arabia  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  pack  this  gum  in  skins,  but  it 
is  now  usually  imported  into  England  in  large  casks. 

The  best  gum  arabic  consists  of  roundish  transparent  tears,  co- 
lourless, or  of  a very  pale  yellow,  or  amber  colour;  it  has  a shining 
fracture,  without  smell  or  taste,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water; 
the  pieces  which  are  most  transparent  and  colourless  are  sometimes 
selected  from  the  rest,  and  sold  for  about  double  the  price,  under 
the  name  of  picked  gum.  The  large,  rough,  and  reddish,  or  brownish 
gum,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a different  species  of  tree,  but  the 
^Arabian  and  Egyptian  gum  is  commonly  intermixed  with  pieces  of 
this  kind.  The  East  India  gum  is  darker  coloured  than  gum 
arabic,  and  not  so  soluble  in  water. 

Sensible  and  Medical  Properties.  By  exposure  to  heat, 
gum  arabic  softens  and  swells,  but  does  not  melt ; it  emits  air 
bubbl  es,  blackens,  and  finally,  when  nearly  reduced  to  charcoal, 
burns  with  a low  blue  flame.  After  the  gum  is  consumed,  there  re- 
mains a small  quantity  of  white  ashes,  composed  chiefly  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  potash.  The  vegetable  acids  dissolve  this  gum 
without  alteration,  the  strong  acids  decompose  it.  Chlorine, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin,  converts  gum  into  nitric 
acid  ; if  nitric  acid  be  slightly  heated  on  gum  till  it  has  dissolved  it, 
and  a little  nitrous  gas  is  exhaled,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits 
saclactic  acid.  Malic  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 
heat  be  continued,  the  gum  is  at  last  converted  into  oxalic  acid, 
developing  no  less  than  three  acids  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
the  gum. 

According  to  Vanquelin,  gum  contains  traces  of  iron,  and  he  con- 
jectures that  the  lime  which  it  contains  is  usually  combined  with 
acetic  or  malic  acid.  Berzelius  analysed  it  by  burning  it  along  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  result. * — 

Oxygen 5I.30G 

Carbon 41.006 

Hydrogen  6.788 

100. 

Gum  arabic  is  insoluble  in  spirits,  oil,  and  ether ; but  readily  dis- 
solves in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  forming  a simple  mucilage. 


* Thomson’s  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  36. 
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which  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  connected  with  pharmacy, 
and  the  other  arts.  By  means  of  this  mucilage  we  suspend  in 
water  various  substances  which  could  not  otherwise  be  difl used  in 
that  fluid,  as  in  the  Mistura  Creta?,  &c.  ; it  also  renders  oily,  resinous 
and  pinguedinous  substances  miscible  with  water,  and  forms  an  useful 
cement  for  many  domestic  purposes.  In  the  arts,  this  gum  is  very 
extensively  used  by  calico  printers,  and  in  tbe  preparation  of  crayons 
and  water  colours  for  drawing  it  is  an  indispensible  ingredient.  Of 
the  medical  properties  of  gum  arabic  little  need  be  said,  like  other 
vegetable  mucilages,  it  may  be  considered  nutritious,  and  we  are 
told  that  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  India  it  forms  an  important 
article  of  diet,  mixed  with  milk,  rice,  &c.  In  the  province  of 
Guzerat,  in  India,  the  poor  inhabitants  use  gum  as  a common  article 
of  food . 

In  medicine  this  gum  is  chiefly  used  as  a vehicle  for  the  exhibition 
of  other  medicines  ; taken  internally,  it  has  been  considered  a de- 
mulcent, and  has  been  prescribed  in  dysentery,  stranguary,  sore 
throat,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  this  mucilage  as  an  inter- 
nal demulcent  can  be  of  no  service  beyond  the  alimentary  canal. 
“ In  common  practice,”  he  says,  “ hardly  more  than  a few  ounces 
are  given  in  one  day,  and  what  that  can  give  of  a mucilaginous  qua- 
lity to  many  pounds  of  serosity  I leave  my  intelligent  reader  to 
judge.”  He  observes,  that  the  drinking  of  two  pounds  additional  of 
aqueous  liquor  would  be  of  more  service  than  four  ounces  of  gum 
arabic  without  this  additional  drink.  By  the  native  doctors  of  India, 
the  bark  of  the  gum  arabic  tree  is  considered  a powerful  tonic,  and 
an  infusion  of  it  is  prescribed  in  cases  requiring  medicine  of  this 
description,  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  twice  in  the  day. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  indicated  in  the  extreme  languor  and 
sinking,  consequent  on  the  bite  of  certain  snakes,  and  which  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  voiding  it  by 
urine.* 

Off.  The  Gum.  Gum  Arabic. 

Ofl\  Pp.  Emulsio  Acaciae  Arabics,  E. 

Arabicse,  D. 

Mucilago  Acacias  Arabics,  L.  E.  D. 
Trochisci  Gummosi,  E. 


* Materia  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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Class  Poly  g ami  A. — Order  Moncecia, 

Nat.  Ord.  Lomentace®,  Linn.  Leguminosah,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Hermaph.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five- 
cleft,  or  formed  of  five  petals.  Stamens  4 — -100.  Pistil  1. 
Legume  bivalve. 

Male.  Calyx  five- toothed.  Corolla  five-cleft, 
or  formed  of  five  petals.  Stamens  4 — 100. 

Spec.  Char.  Spines  stipulary,  hooked,  in  pairs.  Leaves 
hairy,  bipinnate ; first  division  of  ten  or  twelve  pairs; 
second  of  many  pairs  ; with  a gland  at  each  extremity  of  the 
foot-stalk.  Spikes  cylindrical,  axillary,  two  or  three  together. 


This,  like  the  preceding  species  of  Acacia, f formerly  belonged  to 
the  genus  Mimosa  of  Linnaeus,  and  was  with  it  removed  to  the  new 
genus  Acacia.  The  Indian  drug  which  is  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
has  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Terra  Japonica,  a name  which 
| was  originally  given  to  it,  from  a supposition  that  it  was  a mineral 
production  of  the  Island  of  Japan;  and  though  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered by  chemical  analysis,  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  neither  the 
plant  from  which  it  was  obtained,  nor  the  process  of  preparing  it, 
j were  sufficiently  ascertained,  for  nearly  a century  after  it  had  been  in 
general  use  in  Europe.  Writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  very  gene- 
rally, from  the  time  of  Clusius,  considered  the  Catechu  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  seeds  of  a nut,  the  produce  of  a species  of  palm, 
i (Areca  or  beetle  nut) ; and  in  both  the  editions  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  Linnaeus,  lie  refers  the  drug  to  the  “ Areca  Catechu,  frondibus 
pinnatis,  foliolis  replicatis  oppositis  praemorsis.”  We  are  told,  how- 
i ever,  by  Mr.  Kerr,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Civil  Hospital  in  Bengal, 
who  was  the  first  to  describe  the  tree,  that  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 


* Fig.  a.  Male  flower,  b.  The  legume. 

t This  tree  appears  to  be  the  AkauSoc  t>j?  Apia?  3£a>pa?  of  Theophrastus.  Dioscorides 
also  mentions  it. 
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where  the  Terra  Japonica  is  manufactured,  the  price  of  the  Areca 
nut  exceeds  that  of  Catechu  ; but  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  where 
this  nut  is  in  great  plenty,  they  may  perhaps  join  some  of  the  fruit 
in  making  the  extract,  to  answer  a double  purpose  ; for  the  most 
general  use  made  of  both  in  the  country,  is  to  chew  them  as 
Europeans  do  tobacco.  Herbert  de  Jagcr  asserts  that  Catechu  is  not 
extracted  from  one  tree  only,  but  from  almost  all  the  species  of 
Acaciae  whose  bark  is  astringent  and  reddish,  and  from  many  other 
plants,  which,  by  boiling,  yield  a juice  of  the  same  nature.*  There 
are  two  sorts  of  Catechu  now  exported  from  India  to  England,  a pale 
kind  from  Bengal,  and  another  of  a yellowish  brown  colour  from 
Bombay  ; the  first  being  the  produce  of  Canara,  the  latter  of 
Bahar.f 

This  species  of  Acacia  is  a large  shrub,  or  tree,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter;  the  trunk  and  older  branches  are  covered  with  a thick, 
rough,  feruginous  bark  ; the  branches,  when  young,  are  somewhat 
downy  ; the  older  branches  are  beset  with  numerous  pairs  of  small 
recurved  spines,  originating  in  the  stipulas  ; the  leaves  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  younger  branches,  and  are  composed  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  pair  of  pinnae,  about  two  inches  long,  each  having 
many  (often  forty  or  more  pairs)  leaflets,  which  are  hardly  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  linear,  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  of  a pale 
green  colour  ; the  common  petiole  is  often  furnished  with  a few  re- 
curved prickles,  and  a small  gland  is  placed  at  the  base  of  each  pair 
of  pinnae  ; the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  male,  and  arise  from 
the  axillae  of  the  leaves  in  close  spikes,  three  or  four  inches  long  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a pale  yellow,  stalked,  and  hairy  ; the  calyx  is  tu- 
bular, hairy,  and  five-toothed  ; the  corolla  is  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  monopetalous,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  pointed 
segments;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  capillary,  double  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  and  united  at  the  base  with  the  germen,  and  support 
roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  ovate  ; the  style  is  slender,  and 
crowned  with  a simple  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a smooth  lance-shaped 
legume,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  less  than  one  broad,  with  an 
undulated  smooth  margin,  containing  six  or  eight  roundish  flat  seeds. 

Preparation  of  Catechu.  “ After  felling  the  trees,  the 


* Vide  Misc.  Nat.  Car,  Dec.  2,  Ann.  4,  Obs.  3,  and  Deo.  2,  Ann.  3,  p.  8. 

+ Dr.  Fotbergill’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  Also  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Journey  through 
Canara,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 
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exterior  white  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  off ; the  interior  coloured  wood  is 
cut  into  chips,  which  is  put  into  a narrow-mouthed  unglazed  earthen 
pot,  pouring  water  upon  them  till  the  whole  is  covered  ; when  this 
is  half  evaporated  by  boiling,  the  decoction,  without  straining,  is 
poured  into  a flat  earthen  pot,  and  boiled  to  one-third  part;  this  is 
set  in  a cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  stirring  it  several  times  in  a day  ; when  it  is  reduced 
to  a considerable  thickness,  it  is  spread  upon  a mat  or  cloth,  which 
has  been  previously  covered  with  the  ashes  of  cow  dung  ; this  mass 
is  divided  into  square  pieces  by  a string,  and  completely  dried  by 
turning  them  frequently  in  the  sun,  until  they  are  fit  for  sale.” 
“ This  extract  is  called  cutt  by  the  natives  of  India,  by  the  English 
cutch,  and  by  different  authors  Terra  Japonica,  catechu * khaath , 
cate , cachou , &c.  &c.” 

“ In  making  the  extract,  the  pale  brown  wood  is  preferred,  as  it 
produces  the  fine  whitish  extract ; the  darker  the  wood  is,  the  blacker 
the  extract,  and  of  less  value.”  There  are  two  kinds  of  extract  met 
with  in  commerce,  one  which  comes  from  Bengal,  and  the  other 
from  Bombay. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Chemical  Properties.  Catechu, 
in  its  purest  state,  is  a dry  pulverable  substance,  which  does  not  de- 
liquesce, or  apparently  change  by  exposure  to  the  air  : outwardly  it 
is  of  a reddish  colour,  internally  of  a shining  brown,  (more  or  less 
dark)  tinged  with  a reddish  hue  ; its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.39 
to  1.28;  to  the  taste  it  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  accompanied  with 
a considerable  degree  of  astringency.  It  dissolves  almost  entirely  in 
water  ; alcohol  dissolves  about  -J-  of  the  pure  mass,  the  residue  is  an 
almost  insipid  mucilaginous  substance.  It  is  also  soluble  in  vinegar. 
It  softens  when  heated,  and  then  takes  fire  from  a flaming  body,  and 
burns  away  with  a somewhat  grateful  smell.  The  watery  solution  is 
of  a deep  red  brown,  highly  astringent  to  the  taste,  but  has  no  per- 
ceptible smell;  it  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  an  inso- 
luble elastic  precipitate  with  gelatin,  and  green,  dark  blue  or  black 
precipitates  with  iron.  The  watery  infusion  is  copiously  precipitated 
by  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  by  solutions  of  lime,  of  strontia 
and  of  barytes.  The  carbonates  of  magnesia,  of  soda,  of  potash,  and 
of  ammonia,  added  to  a solution  of  catechu,  deprives  it  of  the  power 
of  precipitating  gelatine,  which  is  restored  by  the  addition  of 


* This  name  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  two  Oriental  words,  cate  which  signifies  a 
tree,  and  chu  juice. 
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acids.  According-  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Davy,  200  grains  of  Bengal 
Catechu  gave  tannin,  97  ; peculiar  extractive  matter,  73  3 mucilage, 
16;  residual  matter,  chiefly  sand  and  calcareous  earth,  14.  Another 
sample  of  Bombay  Catechu  gave  tannin,  109  ; mucilage,  13  ; peculiar 
extractive  matter,  68;  residual  matter  as  the  former,  10. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Catechu,  as  being  pow- 
erfully astringent,  is  very  generally  employed  in  all  cases  requiring 
medicines  of  this  class.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  possess 
considerable  antiseptic  qualities,  and  was  employed  successfully  both 
by  Huxham  and  Sir  John  Pringle,*  in  cases  where  a putrid  or  dis- 
solved state  of  the  blood  prevailed.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  haemorrhoidal  and  uterine 
haemorrhages,  &c,  ; and  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  bitter  and  aromatic  barks.  As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  often  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  form  of  gargle,  in  relaxations  of  the  fauces, 
ulcers,  aphthae  in  the  mouth,  relaxed  uvula, f Ac.  ; the  usual  dose  is 
from  ten  to  sixty  grains  of  the  substance  in  powder.  Dose  of  the 
tincture  from  one  to  three  or  four  drachms. 

Off.  The  Extract  of  the  Wood. 

Off.  Pp.  Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum,  E.  D. 

Infusum  Catechu,  L.  E. 

Tinctura  Catechu,  L.  E. 
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The  Officinal  St  or  ax  Tree . \ 

Class  Decandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes,  Linn.  Guaiacin,®,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  inferior,  pitcher-shaped.  Corolla  funnel- 
shaped.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  coriaceous,  two-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  blunt,  entire,  downy 
beneath.  Clusters  simple,  of  few  flowers. 


* Vide  Diseases  of  the  Army,  App.  Exp.  10. 

+ Dr.  Thomson  recommends  the  slow  solution  of  a small  piece  of  catechu  in  the 
mouth,  as  “ a certain  remedy  for  the  troublesome  cough  induced  by  a relaxed  uvula, 
hanging  into,  and  irritating  the  glottis.” 

$ Fig.  a.  The  pistillum.  b.  The  stamens,  c.  The  fruit. 
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This  tree,  (the  'Srvpa^  of  Dioscorides)  we  imagine,  was  originally 
confined  to  Syria  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  where  it  may  now  be  considered 
naturalized  ; but  the  resinous  drug  which  it  produces,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  in  perfection  from  the  trees  growing  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerarde,  about  the  year  1590,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a common  tree  to  meet  with  in  our  gardens,  nor 
does  the  climate  of  England  appear  to  favour  its  growth.  The 
storax  issues  in  a fluid  state  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  or  branches  of  the  tree,  and  as  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
collect  and  export  this  balsam  in  reeds,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Styrax 
Calamita,  under  which  name  it  is  noticed  by  Galen. 

This  species  of  storax  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet.  The  branches  are  irregular,  alternate,  round,  leafy, 
and,  when  young,  somewhat  downy  ; the  leaves  are  deciduous,  pe- 
tiolate,  and  arise  alternately  on  the  branches ; their  form  is  ovate  or 
elliptical,  entire,  and  somewhat  pointed,  of  a fine  smooth  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  covered  with  hoary  stellated  down  on  the 
under ; the  flowers  terminate  the  young  lateral  shoots,  and  grow  in  small 
clusters,  containing  from  two  to  five  or  six  flowers  each;  the  calyx 
is  white  and  dowmy  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  white,  funnel- 
shaped,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  deep,  oblong,  obtuse  pointed 
segments  ; the  filaments  are  ten,  and  placed  in  a regular  circle  ; the 
anthers  are  yellow,  erect,  and  oblong  ; the  germen  is  oval,  and  sup- 
ports a slender  style,  crowned  with  a simple  stigma  ; the  fruit  is  a 
pulpy  pericarp,  containing  one  or  two  nuts,  of  an  oval  compressed 
form,  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  storax  met  with  in  the  shops  ; the  best,  at  least  the  purest,  is  in 
compact  masses  of  a red  or  yellowish  colour,  interspersed  with 
whitish  tears  ; it  has  a very  fragrant  odour,  and  a bitter,  somewhat 
pungent,  aromatic  taste ; it  readily  melts  with  a gentle  heat.  The 
common  storax  is  in  larger  masses,  much  lighter,  and  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  former.  It  is  in  fact  a composition  of  the  pure 
balsam  and  saw  dust,  the  ingredients  being  in  greater  or  less  relative 
proportions,  according  to  the  honesty,  or  rather  dishonesty  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  rectified  spirits,  and 
straining  ; the  spirit  is  then  distilled  off  by  a gentle  heat,  until  the 
balsam  has  acquired  a proper  consistence.  When  thus  purified,  it 
possesses  more  fragrance,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  forme? 
kind,  which  we  may  conclude,  has  in  most  instances  undergone  some 
VOL.  I.  2 c 
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process  of  adulteration;  for  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  the  storax 
of  commerce  in  a state  of  purity.  In  selecting  it,  we  should  choose  it 
of  a reddish-brown  colour  ; rather  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; brittle 
and  friable,  and  of  a fragrant  smell  : indeed  we  consider  the  smell 
the  best  test  of  its  purity  ; this  it  derives  from  the  benzoic  acid  it 
contains,  and  its  virtues,  in  every  respect,  may  be  considered  to  arise 
from,  and  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  this  ingredient,  which 
enters  into  its  composition.*  Rectified  spirit  readily  dissolves  storax, 
which  may  be  inspissated  to  a solid  consistence,  as  directed  above 
for  the  purification  of  it,  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  its  sensible 
properties.  Common  storax  infused  in  water,  imparts  to  the  men- 
struum a good  yellow  colour,  some  share  of  its  smell,  and  a slight 
balsamic  taste  ; it  gives  a considerable  impregnation  to  water  by 
distillation,  and  strongly  diffuses  its  fragrance  to  water  when  heated, 
though  it  scarcely  yields  any  essential  oil.  The  pure  resin,  distilled 
without  addition,  yields  along  with  an  empyreuinatic  oil,  a portion  of 
benzoic  acid.  Storax  appears  to  be  a natural  combination  of  resin 
with  benzoic  acid  ; the  proportion  varying  according  to  the  purity 
of  the  drug,  and  perhaps  the  soil,  climate,  and  culture  of  the  tree, 
from  whence  it  has  been  obtained. f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  As  the  medical  properties 
of  storax  are  entirely  dependant  on  the  benzoic  acid  which  enters 
into  its  composition,  and  as  this  latter  is  so  readily  obtained  in  a state 
of  purity,  the  compound  substance  may  well  be  considered,  as  it  is 
by  most  practitioners,  an  useless  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  ; it 
was  formerly  prescribed  for  asthma,  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
trachea,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  further  of  this  acid, 
when  noticing  the  Styrax  Benzoin,  we  shall  for  the  present  dismiss 
the  subject. 

Off.  The  Balsam 

Off.  Pp.  Pilulae  e Styrace,  D. 

Styrax  Purificata,  D. 

Tinct.  Benzoini  Comp.  L. 


* Storax  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  incense  which  is  burned  on  the  altars  of 
Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  and  some  other  places  of  worship. 

+ Another  substance  under  the  name  of  storax,  or  liquid  amber,  is  known  in  com- 
merce ; it  is  a liquid  balsam,  distinct  from  the  storax  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  a tree  growing  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 
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CITRUS  MEDIC  A. 

The  Lemon  Tree* 


Class  Polyadelphia. — Order  Icosandria. 

Aat.  Ord.  Pomaces,  Linn . Auranti^e,  Juss. 

Cen.  Char.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  oblong.  Anthers  20, 
with  filaments  united  into  several  bundles.  Berries  0-celled. 
Spec.  Char.  Petioles  linear. 


This  beautiful  species  of  Citrus  is  the  eol  of  Theo- 

phrastus and  Dioscorides : it  is  a native  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  Italy, f and  suc- 
cessively propagated  in  other  parts  of  southern  Europe,  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  where  it  is  now  in  general  cultivation.  The 
orange  and  lemon  is  now  extensively  cultivated  throughout  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  belonging  to  these  countries, 
i from  which  places,  England  and  the  North  of  Europe  are  supplied. 
The  fruit  for  exportation  is  pulled  while  yet  green,  rolled  separately 
in  paper,  and  packed  in  boxes ; it  is  seldom  perfectly  ripe  for 
i some  time  after  it  comes  to  this  country. 

In  England,  this  beautiful  evergreen  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
i ornaments  in  our  green  houses  ; it  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  about  the  year  1G48.  t The  lemon  tree  in  this 
! country  may  be  propagated,  and  the  most  approved  varieties  con- 
tinued, by  budding  or  inarching  them  on  stocks  raised  from  seed  ; as 
the  younger  trees  however  are  annually  imported  from  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Portugal,  this  method  is  seldom  practised.  The  lemon  tree  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  much  so,  that  in  Italy  it  is  proverbial. 
We  are  told,  a wager  was  laid  in  1812,  by  Signor  Antonio  Georgeri, 
of  Massa,  with  the  Marchese  Calani,  of  Spezia,  that  at  Cresullo,  half 


* Fig.  a.  The  pistillum.  b.  Two  separate  parcels  of  stamens,  c.  The  calyx,  d.  A 
seed.  * e.  A section  of  the  fruit. 

t Paladius  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  lemon  tree  into  Italy,  although  this 
l has  been  doubted  by  some  writers,  but  as  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  is  not  noticed  by 
writers  prior  to  Pliny,  it  is  evident  it  could  not  have  been  propagated  there  long  before 

y \ 

i bis  time. 

I 

t Vide  Hort.  Kewensis. 

jt 
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a mile  from  Massa,  there  was  a lemon  tree  which  would  mature  that 
year  14,000  lemons.  It  exceeded  the  quantity.* 

The  lemon  tree  is  of  small  growth, f sending  off  numerous  branches 
covered  with  a greyish  bark;  in  appearance  it  so  much  resembles  the 
orange  tree  that  at  some  little  distance  they  are  not  easily  distinguished^ 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  latter, 
slightly  indeuted  at  the  edges,  and  without  those  winged  appendages 
at  the  footstalk  which  constitute  the  specific  character  of  the 
orange  ; their  form  is  nearly  elliptical,  entire,  pointed,  and  of  a 
shining  green  colour,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad; 
the  flowers  (which  continue  to  bloom  most  part  of  the  summer)  are 
large,  simple,  and  stand  on  branched  peduncles;  the  calyx  is  saucer- 
shaped, and  divided  into  five  pointed  segments;  the  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  five  oblong  concave  petals,  which  are  white  on  the  inner 
side,  and  of  a purplish  tint  on  the  outer;  the  stamens  are  about 
twenty;  the  filaments  are  united  at  their  base  into  three  or  four 
distinct  portions  ; the  anthers  are  yellow,  and  placed  vertically  upon 
the  top  of  the  filaments ; the  germen  is  roundish  and  superior ; the 
style  is  cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a globular  stigma;  the  fruit 
is  an  ovate  berry,  with  a prominent  apex,  externally  rough,  punc- 
tured, and  of  a pale  yellow  colour ; internally  divided  into  seven  or 
nine  cells,  filled  with  a mucilaginous  extremely  acid  pulp,  each  cell 
containing  from  two  to  four  seeds;  the  rind  is  double;  the  exterior 
part  thin,  and  chiefly  made  up  of  a groat  number  of  vesicles  filled 
with  a very  fragrant  oil ; the  interior  is  thicker  and  whiter  than  the 
former,  and  coriaceous. 

Sensible  Properties,  &c.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon 
is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter;  it  is  less  hot  than  orange  peel;  its 
aromatic  flavour  and  smell  is  derived  from  a volatile  essential  oil,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  it  yields  in  distillation  with  water;  this  oil 
is  considerably  acrid,  and  when  the  fruit  is  fresh,  will  often  blister 
the  mouth  and  skin  by  simply  pressing  it  out  of  the  rind  upon  the 
parts ; this  oil  is  extremely  light,  almost  colourless,  and  in  smell 
nearly  as  agreeable  as  the  fresh  peel ; it  is  frequently  used  as  a per- 
fume, and  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  essence  of  lemon.  The  flavour  of  the  lemon  peel 
is  more  perishable  than  that  of  the  orange,  but  does  not  rise  so 


* Lander’s  Conversations,  vol,  i.  p.  122. 

+ In  this  country  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  from  five  to  ten  feet,  but  in  the. Smith  of 
Europe  it  attains  the  height  of  fifteen,  or  even  more. 
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readily  with  spirit  of  wine  ; for  a spirituous  extract  made  from  lemon 
peel  retains  its  aromatic  taste  and  smell  in  much  greater  per- 
fection, than  an  extract  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  orange 
peel.  The  juice  of  the  lemon  is  a sharp,  grateful  acid,  analogous 
to  that  of  oranges,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  containing  more 
citric  acid,  and  less  syrup.  The  simple  expressed  juice  will  not 
keep,  on  account  of  the  syrup,  extractive,  mucilage  and  water, 
which  cause  it  to  ferment,  and  hence  many  modes  have  been  recom- 
mended for  preserving  it  for  use.  In  the  navy,  it  has  been  mixed 
with  a fifth  or  a sixth  part  of  brandy,  or  rum,  and  in  this  way  has 
been  kept  for  more  than  two  years  without  undergoing  any  change,* 
but  this  is  not  pure  lemon  juice.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
serving it  for  a long  period,  is  the  plan  recommended  to  bring  it  to 
a highly  concentrated  state ; this  is  done  by  repeatedly  exposing  it 
to  a sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and  mucila- 
ginous parts  ; after  a crust  of  ice  is  formed,  the  juice  is  poured  into 
another  vessel,  and  by  repeating  the  process  several  times,  the 
remaining  juice  becomes  highly  concentrated,  and  will  keep  for  many 
years  without  undergoing  any  change;  it  is  proper  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  lemon  being  the  produce  of  the  warmer  climates, 
there  may  be  a difficulty  in  submitting  it  to  this  process  previously 
to  exportation.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  a considerable  quantity 
of  this  acid  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  under  the  name  of 
lime  juice,  being  obtained  from  the  lime  (Citrus  Lima,)  it  is  customary 
to  boil  the  juice,  and  to  allow  the  feculent  matter  to  subside  as  it 
cools;  it  is  then  strained  off  into  casks,  and  a small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  ; in  this  way  it  is  imported,  and  keeps  good 
for  a considerable  time.f 

Pure  citric  acid,  commonly  called  salt  of  lemon,  is  best  obtained 
by  saturating  boiling  lemon  juice  with  powdered  chalk,  on  which  the 
saline  compound  falls  to  the  bottom  and  leaves  the  mucilage  sus- 
pended in  the  fluid,  which  must  be  decanted  off  and  the  precipitate 
w ashed  till  quite  clean  ; then  add  a quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal 
to  the  chalk  in  weight,  and  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water,  and  boil 
it  for  a few  minutes,  on  which  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
chalk,  and  leaves  the  citric  acid  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  If  this  fluid 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup,  the  pure  citric  acid 


* Eorster’s  Voyage,  p.  638. 

■ \ • Lemon  juice  may  also  be  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  till  it  forms  a solid 
salt;  in  which  state  it  was  brought  from  Jamaica,  and  found  extremely  grateful  to  the 
taste,  and  9i  dissolved  in  a quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  juice  of  a lemon,  was  ren- 
dered of  the  same  degree  of  acidity,— See  Percival’s  Phil,  bifid,  and  Exp,  Essays,  p,  219 
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will  appear  in  thin  needle-like  crystals,  assuming  the  form  of  rhom- 
boidal  prisms;  these  crystals  suffer  no  change  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  have  an  exceedingly  acid  taste.  When  sufficiently 
heated,  they  melt,  swell,  and  emit  fumes,  and  are  partly  sublimed, 
unchanged,  and  partly  decomposed  ; water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture dissolves  one  half  its  weight  of  this  acid,  at  212°  twice  its 
weight;  the  solution  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition  very 
slowly  ; sulphuric  acid  clears  it,  and  forms  vinegar ; nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids.  Citric  acid  being  mor^< 
costly  than  tartaric,  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  rind  of  the  lemon 
being  similar  in  its  properties  to  that  of  the  orange,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  same  intention,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
making  of  stomachic  tinctures  and  infusions.  Lemon  juice  is  a pow- 
erful and  agreeable  antiseptic  ; Dr.  Wright  says  its  powers  are  much 
increased  by  saturating  it  with  muriate  of  soda,  (common  sal*)  and 
this  mixture  he  recommends  as  possessing  great  efficacy  in  dysen- 
tary,  remittent  fever,  putrid  sore  throat,  &c.  Lemon  juice  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics  among  the  vegetable  acids,  and 
with  this  view  has  long  been  used  in  the  British  navy,  when  the 
crews  are  at  sea  and  confined  to  the  use  of  salt  provisions.  We 
have  even  known  scorbutic  sores  to  be  washed  with  it  with  good 
effect,  and  perhaps  its  application  in  this  way  might  be  found  ser- 
viceable with  other  ill-conditioned  sores.  Scorbutic  gums  are  much 
benefited  by  washing  the  mouth  with  it.  But  the  most  general  use 
to  which  lemon  juice  is  applied  medicinally,  is  in  combination  with 
the  alkalies  which  it  neutralizes.  These  mixtures  are  almost  uni- 
versally given  to  fever  patients,  and  are  found  extremely  grateful  ; 
allaying  thirst  and  febrile  heat,  and  promoting  diaphoresis;  the  most 
common  mixture  of  this  kind  is  a solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  water,  (four  drachms  to  eight  ounces  of  water)  an  ounce  of  which, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  may  be  frequently  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ; on  the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, a considerable  effervescence  takes  place,  occasioned  by  the 
acid  combining  with  the  soda,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  gas; 
it  is  best  to  take  it  during  this  effervescence,  particularly  if  there  is 
any  sickness  of  the  stomach,  which  will  be  relieved  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  these  effervescent  mixtures  are  not  unfrequently  given 
merely  to  allay  sickness : one  ounce  of  lemon  juice  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient  to  saturate  a drachm  of  the  alkali.  The  carbonate  of 
potass  is  sometimes  {used  instead  of  the  soda  ; and  sometimes  also  a 
solution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water.  The  crystals  may 
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in  every  instance  be  substituted  for  the  recent  juice.  Lemon  juice 
is  also  an  ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks,  which  are 
of  great  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and  thirst ; the  most  common 
of  these  is  the  well  known  beverage,  lemonade.  The  essential  oil 
of  the  rind  is  added  to  some  plasters  and  ointments  for  the  sake  of 
its  odour. 

Off.  The  Fruit. 

Off'.  Pp.  AquaCitri  Medicae,  E.  D. 

Oleum  Citri  Medicae,  L,  E.  D. 

Sy rupus  Citri  Medicae,  L.  E.  D, 


CARUM  CARUI, 

Common  Carr  away  .* 

Class.  Pentandria.  Order  Digynia, 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifer^e,  Linn. 

Gen.  Char.  Involucre  one-leafed.  Petals  inversely  heart- 
shaped.  Fruit  elliptical,  oblong,  with  equi-distant  ribs  ; 
interstices  convex  and  striated.  Calyx  0,  or  very  minute. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  branched.  Partial  Involucres  none. 


The  Carum  Carui,  or  K uuTopog  op%ig  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbel- 
liferous biennial  plant,  a native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  found  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  particularly  in  some  of  the  rich  meadows 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  now  ranked  by  many  botanists 
among  our  indigenous  plants.  This  species  of  carraway  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes,  particularly 
for  the  former.  By  cultivation  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  larger,  more 
aromatic,  and  more  oily  than  those  of  the  wild  plant.  The  plant 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August  and  September. 

' The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  long  and  thick  ; the  stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet,  erect,  round,  channelled, 
branched  and  leafy ; the  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 


* Fig.  a.  Magnified  flower.  6.  The  germen  and  styles  magnified,  c.  A stamen. 
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bipinnate,  and  sub-divided  into  numerous  fine  segments,  which  are 
narrow,  linear  and  pointed  ; the  leaves  which  grow  upon  the  stem 
are  smaller  and  stand  opposite,  one  sessile,  and  the  other  on  a dilated 
membranous  edged  foot-stalk  ; the  flowers  are  white  or  pale  flesh 
eolour,  and  grow  in  umbels,  which  terminate  the  stem  and  branches; 
the  general  umbel  usually  consists  of  ten  radii,  and  is  furnished  with 
a one-leafed  involucre,  divided  into  from  three  to  five  narrow  seg- 
ments ; the  partial  involucrum  resembles  the  general  one,  both  of 
which  are  often  deficient ; the  partial  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting  ; 
the  calyx  is  very  minute,  or  altogether  wanting  ; the  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  five  (nearly  equal)  roundish  petals,  which  are  very  small 
and  indexed  ; the  five  filaments  are  about  the  length  of  the  petals, 
slender,  and  support  small  round  two-lobed  anthers  ; the  germen  is 
inferior,  ovate,  two-lobed,  and  support  two  short  capillary,  simple 
stigmas  ; the  germen  becomes  two  ovate,  bent,  striated,  brown,  naked 
seeds,  of  an  oblong  form,  marked  with  three  dorsal,  and  two  mar- 
ginal lines. 

Sensible  Qualities,  Properties,  Ac,  Carraway  seeds  are 
spicy  and  pungent  to  the  taste  ; their  smell  is  aromatic.  The  distilled 
water  is  spicy,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the  scent  of  the  seed. 
Spirit  of  wine  carries  over  in  distillation  more  of  the  flavour  of  the 
seeds,  but  less  of  the  scent  than  water.  By  distillation  with  water, 
6lb.  of  unbruised  seed  yield  4 ounces  and  a half  of  pale  yellow  oil, 
having  the  smell  of  the  seed,  and  the  taste,  but  much  more  pungent. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  , The  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  carraway  depend  upon  its  sensible  qualities,  hence  it  is  con- 
sidered stomachic  and  carminative,  and  is  often  employed  in  flatulent 
colic,  and  other  complaints  requiring  warm  aromatic  medicines.  It 
is  also  often  used  as  an  adjunct,  to  cover  the  taste  of  unpleasant  me- 
dicines, and  to  prevent  them  from  griping.  Carraway  seeds  are 
used  very  largely  for  culinary  purposes,  and  we  are  told  the  ground 
seeds  are  used  by  the  Tartars  as  a stimulant  food,  either  in  the  form 
of  gruel  or  bread,  to  enable  them  to  bear  fatiguing  journies.  Car- 
raway seeds  are  not  often  given  in  substance,  but  may  be  taken, 
either  whole  or  bruised,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  two  drachms. 
The  essential  or  volatile  oil  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  drops. 
The  distilled  spirit  from  ii  to  § ij.  Carraway  seeds  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  compound  tinctures  of  cardamom  and  senna. 

Off.  The  Seeds. 

Off.  Pp.  Aqua  Carui,  L. 

Oleum  Carui,  D. 

Spiritus  Carui,  L.  E.  D. 
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GEUM  URBANUM. 

Common  Avens , or  Herb  Bennet* 


Class  Icosandria — Order  Polygynia. 

Nat . Ord.  Senticosje,  Linn.  Rosacea:,  Juss. 

!Gen.  Char.  Calyx  10-cleft,  inferior.  Corolla  5-petalled. 
Seeds  with  a bent  awn.  Receptacle  cylindrical. 

Spec.  Char.  Flowers  nearly  erect.  Awns  naked.  Leaves 
ternate.  Radical  ones  lyrato-pinnate. 


The  Geum  Urbanum  is  a perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Britain, 
and  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a very  common  plant  in  many 
I of  our  counties,  and  is  generally  found  in  woods  and  other  shady 
i situations,  where  it  flowers  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
months. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a brown  colour  ; 
the  stem  grows  erect,  is  rough,  covered  with  minute  hairs, and  some- 
what angular,  branched  towards  the  top,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet ; the  leaves  vary,  the  lower  ones  stand  on  long  chan- 
nelled foot-stalks,  in  form  interruptedly  pinnate  and  lyrate,  the  ter- 
minal leaf  the  largest,  rounded,  and  frequently  three-lobed ; the  cau- 

Iline  leaves  are  sessile,  wedge-shaped  and  trifid  ; the  whole  irregularly 
toothed,  serrated  and  hairy  ; the  flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  and 
I stand  on  long  hairy  peduncles;  the  calyx  is  inferior,  permanent, 
formed  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  ten  acute  segments,  which  are  alter- 
nately large  and  small  ; the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  bright  yellow 
petals,  which  are  roundish,  and  attached  by  their  claws  to  the  rim 
of  the  calyx;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  awl-shaped,  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  and  support  roundish  yellow  anthers;  the  germens  are 
ovate,  hairy  and  compressed  into  an  orbicular  head  ; the  styles  are 
jointed  about  the  middle,  and  support  simple  stigmas;  the  seeds  are 

— — — — - — — - — — — - 

* Fig.  a.  The  calyx,  b.  A stamen  magnified,  attached  to  part  of  the  calyx*  c.  A 
i radical  leaf,  d , A pistil  magnified. 
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numerous,  compressed  together,  ovate,  downy,  and  each  seed  tipped 
with  a long  rigid  awn  of  a purple  colour,  terminating  in  a small  sharp 
hook. 

Sensible  Qualities  and  Properties,  &c.  The  root  has 
an  aromatic,  and  gently  astringent  taste,  and  a fragrant  aromatic 
odour,  approaching  to  that  of  cloves  ; especially  when  produced 
upon  a warm  and  dry  soil.  It  gives  out  its  astringent  principle  both 
to  water  and  spirit,  its  aromatic  part  most  perfectly  to  the  latter. 
On  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a small  quantity  of  a very  fra- 
grant concrete  volatile  oil.  The  watery  infusion  (which  is  red)  turns 
black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gives  a copious  pre- 
cipitate with  gelatin. 

The  virtues  of  the  root  (the  only  part  used  in  medicine)  are  said 
to  be  increased  by  cultivation,  and  the  large  roots  are  preferred  to 
the  smaller  fibres ; they  should  be  dug  up  in  the  spring,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  appear,  and  dried  in  the  air,  but  not  with  a strong 
heat,  as  the  flavour  would  thus  be  dissipated,  and  the  virtues  dimi- 
nished. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  the  avens  was 
formerly  held  in  much  estimation,  particularly  on  the  continent, 
where  it  has  been  considered  of  great  efficacy  in  obstinate  inter- 
mittents.  Many  of  the  German  Physicians*  advance  numerous  in- 
stances of  its  successful  exhibition,  after  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
failed  ; it  was  also  held  in  great  esteem  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
In  this  country  we  believe  it  has  been  rarely  employed,  although,  as  a 
general  tonic  and  astringent,  it  possesses  considerable  power. 

We  are  told  that  a tincture  of  this  root,  four  ounces  to  a quart  of 
brandy,  digested  in  a sand  heat,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  or  more,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a day,  seldom  fails  to  cure 
agues.  It  may  also  be  given  in  pow  der,  decoction,  or  electuary,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  Peruvian  bark  is  commonly  employed. 

Avens  when  employed  as  a gentle  touic  in  dysentery,  flatulent 
colic,  chronic  diarrhoeas,  or  cases  of  debility,  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction;  made  by  boiling  one  ounce  or  more  of  the  dried 
roots  in  a pint  of  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Dose  one  or  two 
ounces  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

Off'.  The  Root. 


* Buckhave,  Aaskovr,  Callisen,  Bang,  and  others. 
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Tobacco * 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat . Ord.  LuRiDiE,  Linn.  Solane^E,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  monophyllus,  egg-shaped,  5-cleft. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  margin  spreading,  plaited.  Stamens 
inclined.  Germen  egg-shaped.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney- 
shaped, rough. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  lanceolate,  sessile,  decurrent. 


Tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  a native  of  North  America,  and  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  first  tobacco  was  brought  from  Yucatan, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  was  soon  introduced  into  the  southern 
states  of  Europe,  particularly  Portugal.  It  would  appear  that  the 
first  use  which  was  made  of  this  plant,  and  the  only  one  to  which 
it  was  applied  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  wherein  it  grew,  was 
to  smoke  it;  the  snuffing  and  chewing  of  tobacco  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  modern  refinements. f Several  attempts  were  made, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into  Europe,  to  abolish  the  use 
of  it : in  England,  Switzerland,  and  Russia,  it  was  denounced,  and 
the  use  of  it  prohibited  under  severe  penalties ; experience,  how- 
ever, has  shewn  that  these  attempts  to  controul  the  rising  taste  of 
the  day  were  wholly  unavailing,  and  it  is  even  probable,  such  is  the 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  that  the  interdict  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  desire  to  attain  this  loathsome  weed.  It  does  indeed 
appear  strange  that  a plant  so  noxious  in  its  qualities,  so  offensive 
i in  its  smell,  and  so  acrid  and  disagreeable  in  its  taste,  should  so  ra- 
I pidly  have  grown  into  public  favour,  not  only  among  the  civilized 
of  Europe,  but  even  among  savage  tribes,  where  it  has  become 
known:  the  natives  of  Guinea,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  seek  for  it  with 


* Fig.  a.  The  corolla  cat  open  to  shew  the  stamens.  b.  The  pericarp,  c.  The 
I pistilium. 


+ The  introduction  into  England  of  the  custom  of  smoking  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 
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avidity ; it  is  with  them  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  of  barter,  and 
indeed  we  scarcely  know  a people  among  whom  tobacco  has  been 
once  introduced,  who  have  not  ever  after  had  a desire  for  it.  It  has 
now  become  a most  important  article  of  commerce  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  the  importation, 
a considerable  source  of  revenue  to  England  and  other  states ; an 
event  which  certainly  was  not  contemplated  by  the  governments  of 
those  countries  when  they  sought  to  discourage  the  use  of  it. 

We  are  not  certain  of  the  precise  period  when  the  tobacco  plant  was 
first  introduced  into  England,*  but  we  know  that  it  was  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  until  the  rising 
importance  of  our  American  colonies  induced  the  legislature  to  pass 
an  act,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Act,  by  which 
the  home  cultivation  was  interdicted,  with  a view  of  encouraging 
what  was  then  the  most  important  branch  of  American  commerce. 
After  the  loss  of  these  colonies,  heavy  duties  were  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  tobacco,  and  by  the  increased  consumption,  these 
duties  became  such  an  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  that  the 
prohibition  to  home  cultivation  was  continued.  Holland  is  the 
country  in  Europe  where  tobacco  is  now  most  extensively  grown, 
and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  this  plant  seems  to  flourish 
equally  wherever  it  is  planted,  and  to  have  in  a manner  neither 
country  or  climate  peculiarly  its  own.  The  best  imported  tobacco  is 
from  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  North  America  ; but  whether  its  greater 
excellence  is  attributable  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  better  cultivation, 
an  improved  method  of  preparing  it  for  market,  or  lastly,  to  a better 
species  or  variety  being  indigenous  to  that  territory,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  ignorant. 

Botanical  Description.  The  root  of  tobacco  is  fibrous, 
branchy,  white,  and  of  a strong  acrid  taste;  the  stalk  rises  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  is  strong,  cylindrical,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
thumb,  slightly  hairy,  and  full  of  marrow  ; the  leaves  are  large,  oval, 
lanceolated,  sessile,  and  even  prolonged  upon  the  stock  on  each 
side  of  their  insertion,  particularly  the  lower  ones;  their  summit  is 
acute,  edges  slightly  undulated,  surface  hairy,  ribs  large,  and  very 
apparent;  colour  of  a yellowish  green;  the  flowers  grow  in  a 
pannicle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches;  calyx  monophyllous,  in 
the  shape  of  a cup,  cut  into  five  segments,  acute,  and  slightly  hairy  ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped  ; tube  of  the  corolla,  of  a pale 
green,  expanding  into  a limb,  the  colour  of  which  varies  from  purple 

* It  appears  from  Lobel,  that  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  Britain  previously  to  the 
year  1570. 
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to  the  most  delicate  rose  colour,*  opening  like  a cup,  and  having 
live  divisions,  equally  short,  and  pointed  ; the  filaments  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  seated  close  to  the  stigma  before  fecundation,  forming 
a kind  of  crown,  but  receding  when  this  organ  has  been  fecundated  ; 
they  are  surmounted  by  oblong,  compressed  anthers;  germen  oval, 
supporting  a long  slender  style,  terminated  by  a roundish,  bilobed 
stigma;  capsule  ovate,  conical,  grooved  with  four  streaks,  with  two 
cells,  opening  at  the  top  in  four  parts,  corresponding  with  the 
grooves,  and  containing  a great  number  of  small  kidney-shaped  seeds. 
Its  time  of  flowering  varies  according  to  the  climate  it  grows  in  ; 
in  its  native  soil  it  flowers  about  July,  but  with  us  it  is  somewhat 
later,  and  continues  in  blossom  until  late  in  September. 

Sensible  Properties.  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  clammy 
and  foetid  ; its  other  sensible  properties,  so  far  as  regards  smell, 
taste,  &c.  are  so  universally  known  as  to  render  any  description  here 
unnecessary.  We  need  only  remark  that  its  taste  is  much  more 
acrid,  and  its  smell  more  pungent  in  the  dry  than  in  the  recent 
state. 

Chemical  Properties.  The  active  constituent  of  tobacco  is 
an  essential  oil,  for  by  long  boiling,  the  decoction  and  extract 
become  almost  inert;  by  distillation  an  oil  is  obtained  so  active, 
that  small  animals  are  almost  immediately  killed  by  being  wounded 
with  a needle  dipped  in  it.  Vauquelin  has  also  discovered  a peculiar 
acrid  volatile  principle,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Nicotin  ; 
it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  the  peculiar  smell  of 
tobacco,  and  acts  powerfully  as  a sternutatory.  Besides  these, 
tobacco  contains  albumen,  mucilage,  extractive  matter,  and  a 
bitter  principle. 

DeletePcIOUs  Effects  of  Tobacco.  Orfila  classes  this 
plant  among  the  Narcotico-Acrid  Poisons,  and  gives  a number  of 
: experiments  made  with  it  upon  dogs  and  other  animals;  from  these 
it  appears,  that  whether  introduced  into  the  stomach  (in  the  form  of 
i snuff)  or  applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  it  proved  equally  fatal. 
The  two  following  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Macartney,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ; a few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  tobacco 
were  applied  upon  the  surface  of  the  encephalon  of  a rabbit,  after 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  and  a portion  of  the  brain  bad  been 
raised,  half  an  hour  after  the  animal  had  not  experienced  any  re- 


* We  have  seen  a beautiful  variety  of  this  plant,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  corolla 
i was  of  a bright  pink. — Ed. 
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markable  symptoms;  it  was  then  killed  by  putting  two  drops  of  the 
same  oil  upon  the  tongue.  About  half  a scruple  of  the  same  oil  was 
introduced  into  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  of  another  rabbit, 
which  had  not  produced  any  effect  thirty  minutes  after;  the  animal 
was  instantly  killed  by  applying  three  drops  of  it  to  the  tongue. 

A woman  applied  to  the  heads  of  three  children,  who  had  the  tinea, 
a liniment  prepared  of  snuff  and  butter,  soon  after  they  experienced 
vertigo,  violent  vomiting,  and  fainting;  they  had  profuse  sweats, 
and  during  twenty-four  hours  they  walked  as  if  they  were  drunk/1 
A person  fell  into  a state  of  somnolency,  and  died  apoplectic, 
from  having  taken  by  the  nose  too  great  a quantity  of  snuff. f A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  applied  to  parts  affected  with  the  itch,  pro- 
duced violent  vomitings  and  convulsions.  The  celebrated  Santeuil 
died  in  great  agony,  in  consequence  of  having  drank  a glass  of 
wine  in  which  some  Spanish  snuff  had  been  put.  But  it  would  be 
needless  to  insist  further  on  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco,  since 
we  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  active,  and 
certain  vegetable  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; J we  shall 
only  mention  two  cases  which  came  under  our  own  observation. — - 
Some  young  marines,  six  we  believe  in  all,  wishing  to  get  discharged 
from  the  service,  betook  themselves  to  chew  tobacco,  to  which  they 
had  before  been  unaccustomed,  allowing  some  of  the  juice  occa- 
sionally to  pass  into  the  stomach  ; the  effects  were  soon  visible, 
though  no  person  suspected  the  cause;  they  became  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, and  had  constant  nausea  ; in  a few  days  it  was  necessary  to 
send  them  to  the  hospital,  where  at  length  they  disclosed  their  secret 
on  finding  themselves  reduced  to  so  dangerous  a state.  The  result 
was,  that  one  of  them  died,  and  the  others  were  with  difficulty 
recovered.  Within  these  few  days,  the  writer  of  this  article  had  a 
full  grown  viper,  which  he  kept  in  a jar  of  water,  where  for  two 
days  it  was  perfectly  lively  ; wishing  to  destroy  the  reptile,  he  pre- 
pared a tolerably  strong  infusion  of  tobacco,  on  pouring  a small 
quantity  of  it  into  the  water,  the  creature  made  the  most  violent 
exertions  to  escape,  but  in  a short  time  seemed  to  lose  all  its  vivacity, 
remaining  coiled  up  and  motionless,  and  on  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  more  of  the  infusion,  it  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  We 


* Epbemer.  des  Cur.  de  la  Nature. 

+ Ibid. 

} The  oil  of  tobacco  applied  to  a wound,  is  said  by  Redi,  to  be  as  fatal  as  the  poiaon 
of  a viper.  See  Experiment.  Natural,  p.  8,  50,  315. 
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have  invariably  found  tobacco  the  most  effectual  thing  for  banishing 
and  destroying  moths  and  other  insects,  and  if  furniture  in  which 
bugs  are  lodged  is  sprinkled  with  snuff',  or  some  of  the  leaves 
strewed  about,  they  will  soon  disappear  ; indeed,  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  tobacco  is  much  more  fatal  to  animals  than  to 
man,  and  I hat  it  is  the  latter  alone  who,  by  force  of  habit,  can 
habituate  his  constitution  to  use  it  with  impunity. 

From  his  own  experiments  Orfila  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions: — 1st,  That  tobacco,  whether  whole  or  reduced  to  powder, 
is  endued  with  energetic  poisonous  properties;  2nd.  That  its  active 
part  resides  in  that  portion  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  that  it  is 
absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation  j 3rd.  That  its  deleterious 
effects  appear  to  depend  on  an  especial  action  upon  the  nervous 
system;  and  that  it  produces  a general  tremor,  which  is  seldom 
observed  when  other  poisons  are  taken  ; 4th.  That  it  is  much  more 
active  when  injected  into  the  anus  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
cellular  texture,  or  introduced  into  the  stomach;  5th,  That  besides 
its  other  phenomena,  it  is  capable  of  producing  an  inflammation 
more  or  less  violent;  (Jth.  That  the  empyreumatic  oil  does  not  act 
directly  on  the  brain,  or  trunks  of  the  nerves,  but  that  it  directs  its 
action  to  the  nervous  system  in  a manner  not  easy  to  determine. 

Mr.  Brodie  w as  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  infusion  of  tobacco, 
when  injected  into  the  rectum,  acted  primarily  on  the  heart,  by 
being  carried  into  the  circulation  ; but  after  some  very  satisfactory 
experiments  he  relinquished  this  belief,  and  agreed  with  Orfila, 
that  its  action  on  the  heart  is  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system. 

To  us  it  has  always  appeared  that  tobacco  was  endued  with  two  dis- 
tinct principles,  an  acrid  and  a narcotic  principle,  and  that  it  would 
affect  the  system  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  the  manner 
of  its  application  ; it  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  one  way  will  not  habituate  the  system  to  the  use  of  it 
in  another;  the  greatest  smoker  would  not  be  able  to  chew  tobacco 
without  nausea,  vertigo,  and  other  distressing  symptoms  being 
produced;  and  vice  versa , a pincli  of  snuff  will  frequently  produce 
giddiness  in  persons  accustomed  to  smoke  all  their  lives ; but  habit 
can  never  reconcile  the  constitution  to  the  reception  of  tobacco  into 
the  stomach. 

In  case  of  tobacco  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  treatment 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  opium  or  other  powerful  nar- 
cotics; active  emetics,  friction,  &c.  should  be  speedily  resorted  to. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  From  what  we  have  already 
said,  the  medical  properties  of  tobacco  will  be  easily  understood  ; 
the  great  difficulty  is  the  management  of  so  energetic  a remedy. 
Dr.  Fowler,  we  believe,  has  used  it  more  extensively  than  any  other 
physician,  and  recommends  the  infusion  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
dysuria,  taken  in  such  small  doses  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
stomach;  the  following  is  his  method  of  preparing  it;  to  one  ounce 
of  the  dried  leaves  he  adds  a pound  of  boiling  water,  and  macerates 
for  one  hour,  in  a close  vessel  placed  in  a sand  bath ; fourteen 
ounces  of  this  infusion  are  pressed  out,  and  when  cool,  two  ounces 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  are  added,  the  better  to  preserve  it. 
From  eighty  to  two  hundred  drops  are  given  for  a dose. 

The  very  energetic  action  of  tobacco  on  the  muscular  system  has 
naturally  pointed  it  out  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  in  this  way  it  has 
been  advantageously  employed  in  colic,  ileus,  strangulated  hernia, 
•suppression  of  urine,  &c.;  by  the  injection  into  the  rectum  of  the 
smoke,  or  the  infusion,  the  latter  is  now  more  generally  employed, 
but  it  is  right  to  add,  that  death  has  been  frequently  produced  by 
the  use  of  it,  and  we  should  therefore  pronounce  it  a remedy  only 
to  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  a 
reduced  quantity,  half  a pint,  of  the  infusion  to  be  first  injected,  and 
repeated,  if  necessary,  at  intervals.  We  have  once  or  twice  seen 
good  effects  produced  by  an  injection  of  the  smoke  in  obstinate 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  but  in  more  instances  we  have  found  it 
produce  the  most  distressing  and  alarming  symptoms,  without  any 
corresponding  good  result. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  we  have  employed  tobacco  in  various  cases  of 
dropsy,  but  with  very  little  success;  small  doses  having  very  little 
effect,  and  large  ones  exciting  such  severe  sickness,  and  even  vomit- 
ing, as  to  make  it  a very  inconvenient  remedy.  Dr.  C.  employed  both 
the  infusion  and  decoction. 

Smoking  has  been  much  recommended  as  a means  of  guarding 
against  contagion,  but  many  facts  are  related  which  prove  the  in- 
utility of  the  practice.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
tobacco  contains  an  antidote  against  any  contagion,  or  that  it  has 
any  antiseptic  power ; but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  and  other 
narcotics,  by  diminishing  sensibility,  may  render  men  less  liable  to 
contagion,  and  by  rendering  the  mind  less  active  and  anxious,  it  may 
also  render  men  less  liable  to  fear,  which  has  so  often  the  power  of 
exciting  the  activity  of  contagion. 

From  the  effects  of  tobacco  as  an  antispasmodic,  it  is  probable 
that  it  might  be  advantageously  used  in  cases  of  tetanus  ; we  are  not 
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aware  that  it  has  been  as  yet  tried  in  this  disease.*  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
serves, that  in  smoking,  part  of  the  smoke  must  necessarily  pass  into 
the  lungs,  and  that  its  narcotic  power  applied  there  often  relieves  spas- 
modic asthma  ; by  its  stimulant  power  also  it  sometimes  promotes  ex- 
pectoration, and  proves  useful  in  catarrhal  or  pituitous  difficulty  of 
breathing.  A watery  extract  of  tobacco,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
grains,  has  also  been  recommended  for  chronic  catarrh.  As  an 
errhiue  and  sternutatory,  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  sufficiently 
known;  snuff,  by  exciting  a considerable  discharge  of  mucous  from 
the  nose,  has  in  many  instances  relieved  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  and 
ophthalmia,  but  very  bad  effects  have  frequently  resulted  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  it.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  found  all  the  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia  produced  by  it,  and  particularly  pains  of  the 
stomach. 

The  practice  of  chewing  tobacco,  produces  nearly  the  same  effects 
as  smoking ; it  also  occasions  a greater  waste  of  saliva,  and  the 
effect  of  this  in  weakening  digestion,  and  impairing  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  pale  and  emaciated  ap- 
pearance which  so  frequently  attends  the  use  of  it. 

As  an  external  application  even  tobacco  must  be  considered  not 
altogether  a safe  remedy;  instances  of  this  we  have  already  recorded. 

Off.  The  Leaves. 

Off.  Pp.  Infusum  Tabaci,  L. 

Vinum  Tabaci,  E. 


* Since  the  preceding  observation  was  written,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an 
interesting  communication  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  by  Dr.  James  0‘Beirne, 
of  Dublin,  by  which  we  learn  that  tobacco  has  already  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanas,  in  this  country,  and  with  success.  It  has  also,  we  are  informed,  been  so 
employed  in  the  West  Indies.  For  Dr.  O'Beirue’s  Paper,  vide  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  vol,  iii.,  1822, 
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Mexican  Jalap , or  Bindweed  * 


Class  PeNtandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Orel.  Campanacee,  Linn.  Convolvuli,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  plaited.  Stigmas  2. 
Capsule  2 or  d-celled,  each  cell  containing'  two  seeds. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  cordate,  obtuse, 
obsoletely  repand,  villous  underneath.  Peduncles  1-flowered. 


The  plant  which  furnishes  this  useful  drug  belongs  to  the  nu- 
merous family  of  the  Convolvuli ; this  particular  species  is  a native 
of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz;  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xalapa,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico, 
and  from  hence  has  derived  its  specific  name,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Spanish  X being  nearly  similar  to  our  J.  This  plant  grows  in 
srreat  abundance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac, 
under  the  19°  of  northern  latitude,  and  at  no  great  elevation  ; con- 
sequently subject  to  the  powerful  heat  of  that  climate.  In  Europe 

i 

it  has  not  been  found  to  thrive,  unless  constantly  kept  in  a stove  ; 
it  has,  however,  been  for  some  years  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden 
of  Charlestown,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  stoves  at  Paris;  f 
a plant  may  likewise  be  seen  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea.  I Dr. 
Houston  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  this  plant 
into  Europe,  in  1710,  and  its  value  as  a purgative  remedy  was  soon 
appreciated.  At  present,  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  the  root  are  exported  annually  from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  root  is  large,  of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  externally  of  a 
whitish  brown  colour,  internally  white  and  lactescent ; the  stems 


* Fig.  a.  the  pistillum.  b.  The  anthers  united  to  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla, 
t A root  of  jalap,  which  was  carried  by  Michaux,  jun.  in  1803,  from  the  botanic 
garden  of  Charlestown  to  Paris,  and  planted  in  <he  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  where  it  now  grows,  weighed  forty-seven  pounds  and  three  quarters. 

Memoires  dc  I'lnstUut , tom.  vi.  p.  387. 

} It  was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  1668. 


'rS/va ///y)  . 
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are  numerous,  slender,  herbaceous,  climbing,  and  twine  round  other 
bodies  for  support,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  eight,  ten,  or  more 
feet  ; the  leaves  are  petioled,  serrated,  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  hoary  underneath,  but  vary  in  shape  ; the  lower  leaves  are 
generally  heart-shaped  or  lobed  ; the  upper  ones  oblong  and  acute; 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  stand  upon  short  axillary  peduncles,  each 
peduncle  bearing  one  or  more  flowers;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  oval 
concave  leaves;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  bell-shaped,  plaited 
and  entire,  of  a pink  or  rose  externally,  and  a deep  purple  within; 
the  filaments  are  slender,  and  vary  a little  in  length,  the  base  of  the 
filaments  are  covered  with  short  purple  hair,  and  inserted  into 
the  corolla ; the  anthers  are  large,  oblong,  tapering,  and  of  a yellow 
colour  ; the  gerrnen  is  oval,  the  style  slender,  stigma  roundish  and 
two-lobed. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  root  of  jalap  as 
imported  is  in  the  form  of  transverse  slices,  or  in  round  lumps, 
which  are  covered  with  a wrinkled  bark,  of  a blackish  colour;  inter- 
nally they  are  of  a dark  grey,  marked  with  darker  or  blackish 
stripes.  Jalap  is  heavy,  hard,  and  solid  ; its  smell  is  somewhat 
nauseous,  and  its  taste  nauseous  and  acrid  ; when  swallowed  it 
affects  the  throat  with  a sense  of  heat,  and  occasions  a copious  dis* 
charge  of  saliva ; when  powdered  it  has  a yellowish  colour.  The 
constituents  of  jalap  are  resin,  extract,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  the 
proportion  of  which,  vary  in  different  varieties  of  the  root. 

Slices  of  briony  root  are  said  to  be  frequently  mixed  with  those 
of  jalap,  but  these  may  be  readily  distinguished  (by  the  careful  exa- 
mination of  each  separate  piece)  by  their  whiter  colour  and  less 
compact  texture. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Jalapine,  this  is  a new 
vegeto-alkaline  principle  lately  discovered  in  the  root  of  jalap,  by 
Mr.  Hume,  jun.,  of  Long  Acre.  Of  its  action  on  man  and  animals, 
I we  are  unacquainted,  not  having  learnt  that  any  experiments  have 
been  yet  instituted  to  ascertain  its  effects.  Mr.  Hume  considers 
that  one  ounce  of  jalap  will,  on  careful  treatment,  afford  about  five 
grains  of  this  substance.  Mr.  Hume’s  process  is  as  follows ; - — 
coarsely  powdered  jalap  is  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in 
strong  acetic  acid  ; a highly-coloured  tincture  is  thus  obtained, 
which,  when  filtered,  is  super-saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the 
mixture  violently  shaken  ; a sabulous  deposit  rapidly  falls,  and  a few 
crystals  form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  deposit  and  crystals 
are  collected  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  again  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  re-precipitated  by 
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ammonia,  added  in  excess,  which  throws  down  the  Jalapine  in  small, 
white,  acicular  crystals. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Jalapine.  Jalapine  is  without 
any  perceptible  smell  or  taste,  and  seems  to  be  heavier  than  mor- 
pliina,  quinina,  or  other  substances  of  this  class ; it  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  to  a small  extent  in  hot;  ether  has 
no  effect  upon  it ; alcohol  is  its  proper  solvent.  Very  little  trouble 
is  requisite  to  purify  Jalapine  from  extractive  or  colouring  matter,  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  but  a slight  affinity. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Jalap  is  an  active  and,  in 
general,  a safe  and  effectual  purgative,  seldom  occasioning  nausea  or 
much  griping  ; in  doses  of  about  half  a drachm,  it  generally  pro- 
duces copious  evacuation.  In  some  constitutions,  particularly  those 
of  a bilious  and  hypochondriacal  habit,  jalap  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce considerable  griping;  in  these  cases  it  seldom  operates  with 
due  effect  as  a cathartic.  It  is  notwithstanding  a safe  and  useful 
medicine,  and  may  be  commodiously  combined  with  other  aperients. 
Jalap  may  be  prescribed  in  almost  every  disorder  requiring  copious 
and  speedy  evacuations,  and  when  given  with  due  caution,  we  shall 
seldom  be  disappointed.  The  watery  extract,  made  according  to 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a very  mild,  and  almost  universal 
aperient,  hence  well  adapted  for  weak  constitutions  and  children. 
The  alcoholic  extract  (which  is  almost  pure  resin)  is  a very  uncertain 
cathartic,  and  in  general  occasions  most  violent  griping,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms  ; it  is  best  given  in  combination,  i.  e.  triturated 
with  sugar  or  oil,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  when  it  operates  with 
more  certainty  and  much  less  violence.  Jalap  also  produces  very 
considerable  diuretic  effects,  at  the  same  time  it  acts  upon  the 
bowels ; and  we  are  told  that  the  part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after 
the  separation  of  the  resin,  yields  to  water  an  extract,  which  has  no 
effect  as  a cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 

Off.  The  Root. 

Oft'.  Pp.  Extractum  Jalaps,  L.  E.  D. 

Pulvis  Jalaps  Comp.  E. 

Tinctura  Jalaps,  L.  E.  D. 


W i5 p raff  tie-i. 
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Manna , or  Flowering  Ash* 


Class  Poly  g A mi  A. — Order  Dicecia. 

Nat.  Orel.  Sepiarite,  Linn.  Jasmines,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Hermaph.  Calyx  0,  or  four-parted.  Corolla  0, 
or  four-petaled.  Stamens  2.  Pistil  I.  Capsule  1-seeded, 
lanceolate. 

Female.  Pistil  !,  lanceolate. 

§ / 

Spec.  Char.  Leaflets  elliptic,  oblong',  pointed,  bluntly 
serrated.  Flowers  with  a corolla. 


The  Manna,  or  flowering  ash,  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  year  1730,  f and  now  adorns  many  of  the  gardens  of  this 
country  ; it  greatly  resembles  our  common  ash,  but  does  not  rise  so 
high.  This  species  of  ash  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  grows  abundantly  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Greece  ; it 
appears  to  thrive  best  in  high  rocky  situations,  being  found  to  grow 
very  luxuriantly  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Garganus,  l and  many  of 
the  high  rocky  mountains  in  Greece. 

This  tree  is  very  much  branched,  and  covered  with  a smooth  bark 
of  a greyish  colour;  the  leaves  (which  arc  produced  on  the  young 
shoots)  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  our  common  ash  ; they 
stand  upon  long  channelled  footstalks,  are  pinnate,  opposite,  and 
consist  of  several  pair  of  pinnae,  with  a terminal  one  ; the  pinnae  are 
placed  opposite,  of  an  oval  or  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  serrated, 
veined,  and  of  a bright  green  colour;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
branched  spikes,  or  panicles,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; the 
calyx  is  four-parted,  the  segments  of  which  are  ovate  ; the  corolla  is 
of  a pale  yellow  ish  colour,  and  consists  of  four  oblong,  linear  pointed 
petals;  the  two  filaments  are  spreading,  and  support  long  furrowed 


* Fig.  a.  a (lower  magnified,  b.  The  capsules, 
t Hort.  Cant. 

t Vide  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lx.  p.  234. 

VOL.  I.  2 F 
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erect  anthers;  the  germen  is  oval,  compressed,  and  supports  a short 
cylindrical  style,  crowned  with  a notched  stigma  ; the  capsule  is 
long,  flat,  and  membranous,  and  contains  a single,  flat,  pointed,  dark 
brown  seed.  This  is  not  the  only  species  of  ash  which  produces 
manna. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  best  Calabrian, 
or  what  is  called  the  flake  manna  of  commerce,  is  in  oblong,  light, 
friable  pieces,  of  a whitish,  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat 
transparent  ; its  taste  is  sweet,  accompanied  with  a peculiar  nauseous 
flavour,  which  it  leaves  upon  the  tongue.  Manna  liquefies  in  moist 
air;  dissolves  perfectly  in  water,  and  also  in  alcohol,  when  assisted 
by  heat.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  slowly  evaporated,  gradually 
deposits  five-eighths  of  the  manna,  of  a fine  white  colour,  somewhat 
crystalline,  light  and  spongy.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  is 
probably  pure  manna  ; it  instantly  melts  upon  the  tongue,  and  lias 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  w ithout  any  of  the  nauseousness  of  manna. 
By  further  evaporation,  one-fourth  more  is  obtained,  but  less  fine 
than  the  former,  by  continuing  the  evaporation,  a thick  extract  is 
formed,  which  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  dryness;  this  extract, 
which  amounts  to  about  one- eighth  of  the  manna  operated  upon, 
consists  chiefly  of  foreign  bodies,  and  to  these,  or  some  of  them, 
manna  owes  its  nauseous  flavour.  According  to  Fourcroy,  when 
a solution  of  manna  is  clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  suffici- 
ently concentrated,  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  it;  but 
with  Dr.  Thomson,  the  experiment  did  not  succeed  ; its  crystals 
were  always  acicuiar,  and  with  more  difficulty  formed. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Vauqueiin  and  Fourcroy,  the 
manna  of  commerce  consists  of  four  different  ingredients  ; 1.  pure 
manna;  2.  a small  quantity  of  common  sugar;  8.  a yellow  matter, 
with  a nauseous  odour,  (to  which  probably  the  unpleasant  flavour, 
and  purgative  qualities  of  manna  is  owing)  ; 4.  a little  mucilage. 
The  pro  portion  of  these  several  substances  depends,  in  some  measure, 
oil  the  purity  of  the  manna  operated  upon.  The  pure  crystalline 
manna  usually  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  whole  mass. 

Manna,  when  digested  in  nitric  acid,  yields  both  oxalic  and 
saclactic  acids,  in  this  it  differs  from  sugar  which  yields  oxalic  acid 
only. 

Although  the  Fraxinus  Ornus  produces  the  greatest  quantity,  and 
the  finest  manna,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a substance 
peculiar  to  this  tree ; for  not  only  is  it  obtained  from  the  Fraxinus  Ro- 
tundifolia  and  Excelsior,  particularly  in  Sicily,  but  many  other  trees 
and  shrubs  of  different  families  are  known,  in  certain  seasons  and 
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situations,  to  emit  a sweet  juice,  which  concretes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  which  may  be  considered  a kind  of  manna.  The  principal 
European  trees  known  to  produce  this  substance,  in  different  cli- 
mates and  seasons,  are  the  larch,  the  orange,  the  walnut,  the  willow 
and  the  mulberry.* * * §  Near  Khounsar  in  Persia  it  is  obtained  from 
some  species  of  oak  ; and  also  from  oaks  growing  between  Merdin 
and  Diaibekir.f  The  Cistus  Landaniferus  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
produces  manna,  which  in  its  recent  state  has  no  purgative  quality, 
and  is  eaten,  it  is  said,  by  the  shepherds. J In  Sicily  the  three 
species  of  Fraxinus  we  have  mentioned,  are  regularly  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  manna,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
planted  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  with  an  eastern  aspect ; after  ten 
years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  re- 
quire to  be  much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  quantity.  At 
Briancon,  in  France,  manna  is  said  to  be  collected  from  all  kinds  of 
shrubs,  and  it  is  remarked,  that  those  seasons  which  produce  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  the  trees  never  thrive,  arid  frequently  die  the 
following  winter. 

A curious  and  interesting  question  here  arises;  is  the  manna  a 
peculiar  secretion  belonging  to  some  particular  tribes  of  plants,  as 
the  camphor  is;  or  is  it  an  exudation  of  some  part  of  t lie  nutritive 
juices  which  belong  to  plants  generally,  as  part  of  their  vegetative 
system?  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  manna  was  some 
extraneous  substance  foreign  to  the  tree  ; a deposition,  and  not  an 
exudation,  and  they  considered  the  best  and  purest  manna  to  be 
what  was  deposited  on  the  leaves.  This  latter  belief  it  is  said  still 
obtains  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  § and  the  Sicilian  custom  of  giving  to 
their  manna  trees  an  eastern  aspect,  would  seem  to  be  derived  from 
ancient  habit,  founded  on  this  opinion.  We  will  explain  this : — in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  all  the  othercoasts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  there  is  with  easterly  winds  a dense,  damp,  gummy  atmosphere; 
the  effect  of  this  wind  upon  vegetation  is  very  remarkable ; the 
leaves,  and  every  other  part  of  the  trees  and  plants,  acquire  a clammy 
feel,  as  if  they  had  been  washed  over  with  a solution  of  gum,  or 
saccharine  matter;  tiiis  substance  may  even  be  taken  oft’  on  the 


* Haller,  Stirp.  Helv.  N.  1021. 

+ Otter,  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

t Vide  Dillon’s  Travels  through  Spain,  p.  127. 

§ And  yet  it  is  diflicult  to  reconcile  snoli  an  opinion  with  the  manner  of  obtaining 
the  manna,  which  will  he  hereafter  described. 
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finger,  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  has  a sweetish  taste. 
Whether  this  may  ever  be  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
collected  as  manna,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say;  * or  whether  the 
exudation  of  the  manna,  which  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  depo- 
sition we  have  noticed,  is  itself  a diseased  state  of  the  plant,  con- 
sequent on  the  easterly  wind,  and,  therefore,  concurrent  with  the 
other  appearance  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  con- 
founded with  it,  is  more  than  we  can  determine.  If  this  clammy 
deposition  was  confined  to  vegetation,  we  might  readily  conceive  that 
it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  exuded  from  the  plants,  and  carried  up 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  form  of  a vapour,  to  be  again  depo- 
sited after  the  sun  had  withdrawn  its  influence  ; but  wood,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  substance  which  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  presents  a similar  appearance.  The 
like  effects,  though  in  a much  less  degree,  may  frequently  be  seen  to 
attend  the  east  wind  in  our  own  climate.  On  the  whole,  the  pro- 
duction of  manna  may  be  considered  a subject  worthy  of  further 
investigation,  as  leading  to  a better  knowledge  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology, a science  which  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to. 

Dr.  Fothergill  supposes  the  manna  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  to  be  portions  of  Olibanum,  broken  off  in  the  conveyance, 
and  still  called  manna  of  frankincense. 

Manna  is  a spontaneous  exudation,  which,  when  concreted  into 
granules,  is  known  in  the  market  as  “ manna  in  the  tear.”  To  ob- 
tain it  more  copiously,  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  ; the  best 
season  for  this  process  is  a little  before  the  dog-days  commence, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  serene  ; these  incisions  are  first  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  extended  upwards,  at  the  distance 
of  an  inch,  until  they  reach  the  branches,  confining  them  to  one  side 
of  the  tree,  the  other  side  being  reserved  for  the  following  year,  when 
it  undergoes  the  same  treatment;  these  incisions  are  about  a span  in 


* The  manna  of  the  wilderness,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  has  been  supposed 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  a deposition  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  fell  off 
spontaneously:  other  authors  consider  it  to  have  been  the  produce  of  insects. 

Major  Macdonald  Kinneir,  in  his  Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia,  speaks  of  a sort 
of  manna,  which  the  Persians  call  Guz,  that  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  small  red 
insects,  which  swarm  under  the  leaves  of  particular  trees.  According  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  Guz  projects  from  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  in  appearance  like  a tail,  or  bunch  of 
feathers  ; these  animals  are  found  on  certain  trees  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  swarming  in 
millions,  and  generating  this  substance  until  it  gets  long,  and  drops  on  the  leaves, 
caking  on  them,  and  resembling  beautiful  bees  wax. 
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length,  and  two  inches  wide.  The  juice,  which  is  thick  and  white, 
immediately  begins  to  flow,  and  gradually  hardens  on  the  bark  ; in 
eight  days  it  acquires  the  consistence  and  appearance  with  which  it 
is  seen  here,  when  it  is  collected  and  packed  for  sale.  Sometimes  it 
flows  in  such  abundance  from  these  incisions  as  to  run  on  the  ground, 
by  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  various  impurities.  'Manna  is 
distinguished  into  different  kinds ; viz.  manna  in  the  tear,  cumu- 
lated and  flaky  manna,  and  common  brown  manna  ; these  varieties 
seem  rather  to  depend  upon  the  relative  purity  of  the  substance, 
than  from  any  essential  difference  in  it.  When  the  juice  transudes 
very  slowly  the  manna  is  always  drier,  more  transparent  and  pure, 
and  consequently  of  more  value  ; but  when  it  flows  very  copiously, 
it  concretes  into  a coarse,  brown  unctuous  mass.  Houel,  who  tasted 
the  manna  when  flowing  from  the  tree,  found  it  much  more  bitter 
than  in  its  concrete  state. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Arabian  physicians  were  the  first  who  used  manna  medicinally,  and 
that  by  them  it  was  introduced  into  the  other  eastern  countries. 
It  is  a mild  aperient,  and  was  formerly  much  used,  but  it  is  now 
seldom  administered,  except  in  combination  with  senna,  salts,  or  other 
purgatives,  more  to  cover  their  taste  than  to  aid  their  operation  ; it  is 
a mild  and  innocent  laxative  for  young  children,  though  it  sometimes 
produces  griping,  and  in  this  respect,  its  effects  are  analogous  to 
honey;  from  5i  to  §ss  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water,  or  what 
is  better,  gruel  or  decoction  of  pearl  barley  ; for  an  adult,  from  one 
to  two  ounces  will  be  required,  and  this  alone  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  its  being  discarded  as  a purgative  remedy. 

Off'.  The  Concrete  Juice,  called  Manna. 
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VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS. 

G real  Wi Id  Valerian . * 


Class  Triandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate,  Linn.  Dipsacete,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  monopetalous  5-cleft,  gibbous  at  the 
base.  Seed  1,  crowned  with  a feathery  radiating  pappus. 

Spec.  Char.  Stamens  three.  Leaves  all  pinnate.  Leaflets 
lanceolate,  serrate,  nearly  equal. 


Valerian  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cpaof  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  and 
the  species  under  consideration,  the  Officinalis  of  Linnams,  is  the  Va- 
leriana Sylvestris  Major  Montana  of  Bauhin.  The  great  wild  valerian  is 
a perennial  native  plant,  very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain, 
flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  is  found  in  various  situations,  on 
dry  heaths,  and  high  mountainous  pastures,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  other  wet  and  marshy  situations  ; and  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  (and  also  its  sensible  qualities)  vary,  according  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  produeed.-j- 

The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  a great  number  of  long,  slender, 
dusky  brown  fibres,  which  unite  at  their  origin  and  form  one  head  ; 
the  stem  rises  erect  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  hollow, 
smooth,  channelled  and  branched  ; the  leaves  vary  on  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  those  on  the  stem  are  placed  in  pairs  upon  short  broad 
sheaths,  they  are  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  pair  of  elliptical, 
serrated  pinnae,  terminated  by  an  odd  leaflet,  which  is  the  largest ; 
the  radical  leaves  are  the  largest,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks  5 the 
floral  leaves,  or  bracteas,  are  lanceolate  and  pointed  ; the  flowers 
white,  or  of  a purplish  colour,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches 
in  large  bunches,  or  corymbs  ; the  calyx  is  only  a narrow  rim,  which 


* Fig.  b.  a flower  magnified,  c.  An  anther,  d.  The  pistillum.  e.  A seed. 

+ In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  found  on  more  elevated  situations  and 
drier  ground,  where  it  becomes,  in  every  respect,  smaller  and  more  hairy, 

Curtis , Flora  Londinensis. 
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expands  as  the  seed  matures  ; the  corolla  is  tubular,  swelling 
towards  the  base,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  five  obtuse  segments; 
the  stamens  are  three  ; the  filaments  tapering,  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla, and  support  oblong  yellow  anthers;  the  germen  is  inferior, 
and  supports  a slender  style,  shorter  than  the  filaments ; stigma 
trifid  and  bearded  ; the  capsule  is  crowned  with  a feathery  pappus 
of  ten  ravs,  and  contains  one  seed. 

It  is  doubted  by  some  botanists  if  the  Valeriana  of  Dioscorides 
and  Galen,  is  the  same  plant  as  our  indigenous  species.  Dr  Sib- 
thorp,  in  his  tour  through  Greece,  ascertained  the  plant  of  the 
ancients  to  be  a distinct  species ; this  plant  has  been  figured  and 
described  by  him,  in  his  Flora  Graeca,  under  the  name  of  Valeriana 
Dioscoridis;  * but  we  think  it  probable  that  the  varieties  and  species 
of  this  plant  may  be  so  far  changed  by  climate  and  soil,  as  to  lose 
their  specific  characters,  hence  arises  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  particular  species  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greek  writers. 

The  roots  of  the  wild  plant,  which  grow  upon  a calcareous  soil, 
are  said  to  be  preferable  to  those  of  the  cultivated  ; they  should  be 
dug  up  for  use  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decaying,  or  in 
the  spring  before  the  leaves  expand,  and  carefully  dried  and  pre- 
served in  a dry  place. 

Sensible  and  Chemical  Properties.  The  leaves  of  vale- 
rian have  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a somewhat  saltish  taste;  the  roots 
have  a bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  a strong  penetrating  odour. f The 
watery  infusion  is  of  a deep  red,  and  turns  black  with  a sulphate  of 
iron.  By  distillation  with  water,  a small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  comes 
over,  of  greenish-white  colour,  very  light  and  liquid,  having  the 
smell  and  taste  of  camphor;  by  exposure  to  light  it  becomes  yellow ; 
a small  portion  of  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  resin,  and  a larger  pro-  . 
portion  into  oxalic  acid.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  contains 
starch,  extractive  and  gum  ; the  root  when  deprived  of  the  juice, 
consists  chiefly  of  woody  fibre,  combined  with  a portion  of  black 
coloured  resin,  f Valerian  root  gives  out  its  qualities  both  to  alcohol 
and  boiling  water,  and  also  to  solution  of  pure  alkalies. 


* Sibthorp,  Flora  Gracca,  p.  24 — 33. 

-f-  The  smell  of  Valerian  Is  said  to  be  very  delightful  to  cats  ; rats  also  are  equally 
fond  of  it,  and  rat-catchers  employ  it  to  allure  them. 

t Thomson’s  Chemistry,  5th  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  Atmales  de  Chim,  vol.  Ixx. 
p.  95. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Valerian  has  been  long 
esteemed  as  a medicine  of  considerable  efficacy  ; by  Dioscorides  and 
Galen  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aromatic  and  diuretic.  It  has,  however, 
been  chiefly  valued  for  its  good  effects  in  nervous  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  epilepsy.  Its  powers  as  an  antispasmodic  was  first  dis- 
covered bv  Fabricius  Columna,  who  cured  himself  of  epilepsy  by 
the  roots  of  this  plant  ; and  its  efficacy  in  this  and  other  spasmodic 
diseases,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Haller,  Sylvius,  Marchant, 
Sauvages,  and  others.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  its  power  as  an  antispas- 
modic, is  very  well  established  ; it  has  likewise  been  given  with 
advantage  in  hysteria,  hemi-crania,  &c.,  and  also  in  intermittents, 
combined  with  cinchona;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
that  he  found  it  exceedingly  serviceable  in  hypochondriasis. 

In  nervous  disorders,  proceeding  from  debility,  and  in  hysterical 
complaints,  it  is  particularly  useful ; it  is  sometimes  given  to 
procure  sleep  in  fevers,  when  opium  fails.  As  the  virtues  of  valerian 
depend  entirely  on  the  volatile  oil  it  contains,  it  never  should  be  exhi- 
bited either  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction.  The  root  when 
carefully  dried  and  powdered,  is  the  most  efficacious  preparation, 
and  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  one 
drachm,  to  which  may  be  added  a few  grains  of  mace,*  twro  or  three 
times,  or  oftener  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  dose  of  the  spirituous 
and  ammoniated  tinctures  is  from  51  to  sij 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Extract  uni  Valerianae,  D. 

infusum  Valerianae,  D. 

Tinctura  Valerianae,  L.  D. 

— Valerianae  Ammoniata,  L.  E.D. 


* Mace  is  generally  considered  the  best  corrector  of  the  unpleasant  flavour  of 
valerian. 


f>- C Cr//vv  /?S/,  f/  '. 

W <Sjora,tt.  del  &t  Zi?A. 
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VERONICA  BECCABUNGA. 

Broad-leaved  Brook-lime  * 


Class  Diandria.  Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Personate,  Linn.  Fed icu laris,  Juss. 

G BN.  Char.  Corolla  border  four-cleft,  with  the  lowest  segment 
narrower.  Capsule  two-celled,  with  corymbose  racemes. 

Spec.  Char.  Racemes  lateral.  Leaves  ovate,  flat.  Stem 
creeping. 


This  species  of  Veronica, f has  probably  derived  its  specific 
name  from  the  Flemish  beck-pungen , (mouth  smart)  and  its  English 
name,  from  its  being  constantly  found  growing  in  brooks  and  muddy 
waters.  Brook-lime  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain  : in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  (where  it  is  often  eaten  like  water- 
cresses)  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  water  purple. 

The  roots  issue  from  the  joints  of  the  stems,  and  consist  of  nu- 
merous, long,  simple  fibres ; the  stems  are  succulent,  of  a reddish 
colour,  round,  thick,  smooth,  shining,  branched,  and  leafy;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  ovate,  obtuse,  serrated,  somewhat  fleshy,  punctured,  of 
a pale  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  short  petioles  ; the  flowers  grow 
in  opposite  clusters  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaves,  and  supported  on 
delicate  peduncles  ; the  calyx  is  a periantheum,  divided  into  four 
acute  segments,  shorter  than  the  corolla;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
somewhat  wheel-shaped,  the  brim  of  which  is  of  a beautiful  sky 
blue  colour,  striped  at  the  bottom  with  veins  of  a deeper  hue,  and 
divided  into  four  obtuse  segments,  the  lowermost  of  which  is  narrower 
than  the  others ; the  tube  is  white ; the  filaments  are  somewhat 
longer  than  the  style,  and  support  blueish  coloured  anthers,  the  pol- 
len of  which  is  white  ; the  germen  is  roundish,  double  ; the  seed 


* Fig.  a.  the  pistillum.  b . An  anther,  c.  The  calyx,  il.  The  capsule  e.  Seeds, 
t The  Genus  Verouica  comprise  numerous  species,  sixty-eight  are  enumerated  in  ttjo 
Hortus  Cantabrigensis. 

VOL.  I.  2 G 
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vessel  is  a flattened  cloven  capsule,  of  two  cavities  and  four  valves, 
containing  several  oval  brown  seeds  ; the  style  is  thickest  at  the  top, 
and  crowned  with  a stigma,  forming  a little  head. 

Sensible  Properties.  Brook-lime  is  without  smell,  its  taste 
is  herbaceous  and  when  chewed,  slightly  bitter  and  astringent)  the 
leaves  contain  a volatile  acrid  principle,  vegetable  albumen,  and 
sulphate  of  lime  ; the  expressed  juice  reddens  the  infusion  of  turnsol 
and  other  vegetable  blues  in  a slight  degree. 

Medtcal  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  brook-lime 
are  very  inconsiderable,  formerly  it  was  in  great  repute  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, and  with  the  uninformed  it  is  still  held  in  much  estimation  ; 
in  modern  practice  however,  as  a remedial  agent,  it  is  almost  totally 
disregarded  : it  is  justly  observed  by  a writer  in  the  Materia  Medica,* 
that  to  produce  any  good  effects  it  must  be  eaten  as  food  5 and  we 
presume  it  may  be  taken  ad  libitum.  Although  it  continues  green 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  the  spring. 

Off.  The  Herb. 
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Lesser  Cajeput  Tree,  t 

Class  Polyadelphia. — Order  ICOSANDRIA. 

Nat.  Ord.  Hesperidea:,  Linn.  MYRTr,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Calyx  5-parted,  semi-superior.  Corolla  5- 
petaled.  Stamens  (about  45)  very  long  conjoined  in  five 
bodies.  Style  single.  Capsule  3- celled.  Seeds  nu- 

merous. 

0 

Spec.  Char.  Branchlets  pendulous.  Leaves  alternate,  short 
petioled,  narrow-lanceolate,  three  and  five-ribbed.  Spikes 
terminal  and  axillary,  comose,  villous.  Bracteas  lanceolate, 
three- flowered. 


* Lewis. 

+ We  have  (by  permission)  copied  our  drawing  from  the  one  published  by  the  Medico 
Botanical  Society  ofLondon,  the  only  one  we  believe  in  print.  The  Editors  of  the  Flora 
Medica  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  their  thanks  to  the  Directors  and  Secretary  of 
the  Botanical  Society  for  their  liberal  assistance  in  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
making  drawings  from  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  exotic  plants. 

Fig.  a.  a flower  magnified,  b.  and  c.  Capsule  and  seed.  d.  The  pistillum. 
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This  elegant,  useful,  and  small  tree  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  it  is  from  its  leaves  that  the  valuable  medicine  called 
Cajuputi  Oil  is  obtained. 

The  following  account  we  transcribe  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medico-Botanical  Society  of  London,  from  the"  description  furnished 
to  the  Society  by  Thomas  Henry  Colebrooke,  Esq.,  F.R.  S.  from  the 
MS.  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  : — “ During  my  absence  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  account  of  bad  health,  in  1798,  Dr.  John  Fleming  had 
charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden  ; at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
nurseryman,  was  employed  on  the  Molucca  Islands,  collecting  plants 
for  the  garden,  consequently  an  excellent  time  for  obtaining  growing 
plants  of  the  trees ; Dr.  Fleming,  therefore,  gave  Mr.  Smith  strict 
orders  to  be  very  careful  to  get  the  proper  sort,  (two  or  three  being 
mentioned  by  Rumphius)  from  which  the  best  oil  was  obtained. 
This  commission,  Mr.  S.  executed  to  our  satisfaction;  many  thriving 
plants  having  been  sent  to  the  garden  by  the  close  of  the  year, 
where  they  grow  freely  ; and  in  six  or  seven  years  they  began  to 
blossom  at  various  times  of  the  year,  which  they  have  hitherto  con- 
tinued to  do,  and  to  ripen  their  seeds  perfectly.  From  them  nu- 
merous plants  have  been  reared,  and  not  only  distributed  over  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  but  sent  to  various  other  quarters 
of  the  world.  It  is  from  the  original  young  trees,  now  (1811)  thirteen 
years  old,  that  the  following  description  and  accompanying  figures 
are  taken/' 

The  trunk  is  tolerably  erect,  but  crooked,  and  slender  for  the  age 
of  the  trees  ; the  bark  is  of  a very  light  or  whitish  ash  colour,  soft, 
thick,  and  spongy,  pretty  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  the  exterior 
lamina  peels  off  from  time  to  time  in  thin  flakes,  like  the  birch 
tree;  and  the  interior  bark  maybe  separated  into  numerous  lamina, 
like  the  leaves  of  a book  ; branches  scattered,  with  slender  twigs, 
often  drooping  as  completely  as  in  the  weeping  willow  ; they  are 
round  and  smooth;  young  shoots  sericeous;  height  of  the  young 
tree  when  thirteen  years  old,  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  thickest 
part  of  the  trunk  not  more  than  a man’s  leg,  including  the  bark, 
which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  project  in  every  direction,  short  petioled,  narrow,  lanceolate ; 
while  young  sericeous  ; when  full  grown,  smooth,  deep  green,  three 
and  five  nerved,  sometimes  slightly  falcate ; entire  length,  from  three 
to  five  inches,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad ; on 
being  bruised  they  smell  strong  of  the  substance  they  yield,  yet  the 
cells  which  contain  this  aromatic  fluid  are  scarce  visible  in  the  fresh 
leaves ; the  spikes  are  terminal,  and  from  the  extreme  axils,  downy ; 
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while  in  young  flowers,  Ihere  is  only  a scaly  cone  at  the  apex,  which 
soon  advances  into  a leafy  branchlet ; bracteas  solitary,  lanceo 
late,  sericeous,  three-flowered,  caducous;  flowers  tern,  sessile, 
small,  white,  inodorous;  calyx  urceolate,  semi-superior,  sericeous, 
margin  of  five  semi-lunar  deciduous  segments;  petals  live,  orbicular, 
short-clawed,  white,  greatly  longer  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx  ; 
filaments  from  thirty  to  forty,  united  into  five  portions  at  the 
base,  three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  petals,  and  with  them 
inserted  into  the  large  villous,  five-lobed  rim  of  the  calyx,  alternate, 
with  its  segments  ; anthers  ovate — cordate,  with  a yellow  gland  on 
the  apex ; gerrnen  ovate,  united  to  the  calyx,  three-celled  ; with 
numerous  ovula  in  each,  attached  to  an  elevated  receptacle  in  the 
inner  and  lower  angle  of  each  cell ; style  rather  longer  than  the  sta- 
mina; stigma  obscurely  three-lobed  ; capsule  completely  enveloped 
in  the  thick  fleshy  gibbous  permanent  tube  of  the  permanent  calyx, 
three-lobed,  three-celled,  three-valved  ; valves  thin,  hard,  and 
elastic,  opening  from  the  apex;  partitions  contrary  ; receptacles  tri- 
angular, thin,  flat,  lodged  in  the  inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  cell ; 
seeds  numerous,  regularly  wedge-shaped. 

This  species  of  Melaleuca  may  be  cultivated  either  by  seed  or 
root,  when  by  the  latter,  slender  pieces  of  the  root  are  cut  into  small 
bits,  and  laid  horizontally  in  the  earth,  (this  is  done  in  the  rainy 
season)  when  they  readily  produce  plants. 

The  beautiful  green  essential  oil  of  commerce,  known  by  the  name 
of  cajuput  oil,  was  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Melaleuca 
Leucadendron ; but  it  appears  from  the  specimens  of  the  tree 
yielding  the  true  Cajuputi,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Christopher  Smith, 
that  the  species  is  different,  and  referable  to  Table  17th  of  Rumphius’s 
Herbarium  Amboinense,  (vol.  ii.)  and  not  to  that  author’s  Arbor 
Alba , 1(>.  After  a careful  examination  of  specimens  in  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes's,  and  other  collections,  by  Dr.  Maton,  and  in  those  of  the 
Linneean  Herbarium,  by  Dr.  Smith,  we  are  authorized  to  consider  the 
tree  which  yields  the  above  oil  as  a new  species,  and  from  the  name 
of  its  medicinal  product,  those  gentlemen  have  agreed  to  give  it  the 
appellation  of  Melaleuca  Cajuputi.* 


* This  species  of  Melaleuca  appears  to  have  got  its  specific  name  from  its  colour, 
Cajuputi,  or  Kayu-puti,  in  the  Malay  language,  signifying  white  wood,  and  hence  its 
appellation,  as  given  to  it  by  Rumphius,  Arbor  Alba ; it  is  also  known  in  the  Malay 
countries  under  the  names  of  Galani , fiaun,  Kitsjil,  &c. 

Ainslie,  Materia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  2G1. 
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Qualities.  The  oil  of  cajuputi,  as  it  is  brought  to  us,  has  a 
very  powerful  odour,  resembling  a mixture  of  camphor  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  gradually  becomes  more  fragrant ; the  taste  is  pun- 
gent, like  that  of  camphor.  It  is  transparent,  and  of  a beautiful 
bluish  green  colour;  when  dropped  on  the  surface  of  water,  it 
diffuses  itself  over  it,  and  very  rapidly  and  completely  evaporates  : 
this  is  said  to  be  a test  of  its  purity  ; when  ignited,  it  burns  rapidly 
without  leaving  any  residue.  When  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  partly  so  in  water.  Its  green  colour  is  said  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  the  copper  flasks  in  which  it  is  imported,  but  by 
others  this  is  denied.' * 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves.  In  the 
Island  of  Banda  large  quantities  are  thus  prepared,  and  sent  to  Hol- 
land in  copper  flasks,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cajuputi  oil,  like  other 
aromatic  oils,  is  highly  stimulating.  In  doses  of  a few  drops  it 
produces  copious  perspiration,  hence  it  is  efficaciously  given  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  In  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  palsy,  epilepsy, 
and  other  nervous  and  spasmodic  diseases,  it  has  been  given  with 
good  effect.  As  a topical  remedy,  when  diluted  with  olive  or 
almond  oil,  it  is  employed  for  restoring  vigour  after  luxations  and 
spasms,  and  for  easing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases  ; 
when  put  into  carious  teeth  it  lulls  the  pain.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson 
says,  “ We  have  seen  much  benefit  derived  from  rubbing  it  on  the 
temples,  in  defective  vision  from  a weakened  state  of  the  eyes.” 
When  given  internally,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  drops 
on  a lump  of  sugar. 

Off.  The  Essential  Oil. 


* We  are  told  by  Mr.  Braude,  that  none  of  the  samples  which  he  examined 
contained  copper. 

VOL  I.  2H 
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ARUM  MACULATUM, 

Common  Arum,  or  Cuckow-pint * 


Class  M o N GE  C I A . — Order'  Polyandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Piperita,  Linn.  Aroide^e,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Spathe  1-leaved,  cowled.  Corolla  0.  Spadix 
naked  above.  Stamens  in  the  middle.  Germans  below. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  none.  Leaves  radical,  hastate,  entire. 
Spadix  club-shaped. 


This  species  of  Arum  is  the  Apov  of  Hippocrates ; it  is  a 

perennial  indigenous  plant,  and,  as  Mr.  Curtis  very  justly  remarks 
in  his  Flora  Londinensis,  “ Botanists  who  have  noticed  the  historv 
of  this  plant  well  know  that'  it  appears  under  two  very  different 
forms  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ; but  the  generality  of  people  are 
not  aware,  that  the  naked  cluster  of  scarlet  berries,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  hedges  at  the  close  of  summer,  is  the  produce  of  what  are 
usually  called  lords  and  ladies,  which  attract  the  notice  of  children 
in  the  spring,  and  which  are  observable  under  most  shady  hedges.” 

The  root  is  tuberous,  sending  forth  on  e"°ry  side  numerous  fibres, 
about  the  size  of  a large  nutmeg,  externally  of  a brownish  colour, 
internally  white  and  fleshy  ; the  leaves  are  radical,  and  stand  upon 
long  grooved  petioles,  in  number  seldom  more  than  three  or  four 
from  each  root:  they  are  arrow-shaped,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
two  or  more  broad,  of  a deep  shining  green,  often  spotted  with 
brown  or  black  ; the  flower  stem  is  a simple  erect  scape,  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  high,  obscurely  channelled,  and  terminated  by  the 
spathe,  which  is  erect,  -bellied,  pointed  above,  of  a pale  green 
colour,  frequently  spotted,  covering  the  fruit  till  it  is  nearly  ripe, 
when  it  withers;  the  spadix  is  club-shaped,  obtuse,  of  a deep 
purple  or  whitish  green  colour  : on  the  lower  part  are  situated 


* Plate  1.  Fig.  a.  represents  the  leaves  as  they  appear  in  the  spring,  b.  The 
root. 

Plate  2.  Fig.  a.  The  spathe.  b.  The  spadix.  1 and  2,  represent  the  nectaries. 
3.  The  anthers.  4.  The  gennens.  c.  The  fruit. 
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numerous  roundish  germens,  above  these  are  placed  many  nectaries, 
which  are  divided  into  two  circles,  between  which  are  placed  nume- 
rous sessile  anthers,  (vide  plate  2,  fig.  b.) ; the  berries  are  succulent, 
of  a bright  scarlet  colour  when  ripe,  and  correspond  in  number  to 
the  germens  : each  berry  contains  two  or  more  hard  seeds. 

The  root  of  the  Arum  Maculatum,  in  its  recent  state,  is  allowed 
by  most  authors  to  be  extremely  acrimonious,  but  this  quality  is 
totally  dissipated  by  drying,  when  it  becomes  edible,  and  affords 
nourishment  somewhat  similar  to  sago  or  Salop.*  The  roots  of 
Arum,  when  collected  for  medicinal  purposes,  should  be  dug  up  in 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  withered  : this  season  is  recommended 
by  Lewis,  Bergius,  and  other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  When 
so  collected  and  carefully  packed  in  sand,  they  will  keep  fresh,  and 
retain  their  virtues  for  twelve  months. 

Qualities.  The  fresh  root  is  inodorous;  when  chewed,  it 
excites  a burning,  pricking  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  tongue,  which 
continues  for  many  hours,  accompanied  with  great  thirst ; these 
effects  are  removed  by  oily  fluids,  and  milk.  The  root,  sliced  and 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  excoriates  or  raises  blisters.  The  acrimonious 
quality  of  the  roots  is  entirely  dissipated  by  drying,  or  by  bruising 
and  washing  them  in  water.  The  recent  expressed  juice  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  and  by  analysis  has  been  found  to  contain  malate  of 
lime.f 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Arum  Maculatum.  The  following  is 
related  by  Bulliard — “ The  three  children  of  a woodman  ate  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant:  they  were  seized  with  horrible  convulsions. 
Assistance  was  procured  for  them  too  late  ; it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  two  youngest  swallow  any  thing  ; they  were  bled  without  success  ; 
clysters  were  given  them,  which  produced  no  effect ; they  died,  one  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  another  at  the  end  of  sixteen.  The 
other  child  was  able  to  swallow,  although  with  considerable  pain  ; 
the  tongue  was  so  s welled  that  it  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
but  deglutition  became  free  after  being  bled.  The  child  w'as  made  to 
drink  milk,  warm  water,  and  an  abundance  of  olive  oil.  A diarrhoea 


* Many  of  the  Arum  genus  have  mild  roots,  viz.  the  Arum  Esculentum,  Arum  Colcasia, 
and  Arum  Sagittifolium,  &c.  These  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally,  and  some  of  them  are  cultivated,  and  the  leaves  boiled  and 
eaten  as  greens.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  tha 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  roots  of  the  spotted  Arum  are  collected  and  aent  to  Loudon, 
where  they  are  sold  as  Portland  Sago. — Ed. 

+ Ann,  de  Chimie,  xxxv.  153. 
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came  on,  which  appeared  to  save  the  child  ; it  was  pretty  well 
restored  in  a short  space  of  time,  but  always  preserved  a very  great 
degree  of  leanness.”  * 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Arum  root  in  its  recent 
state  is  a very  powerful  stimulant,  and  when  taken  internally  it  is 
expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic.  By  Bergius  it  is  extolled  as 
a never  failing  remedy  for  cephalaea  sympathica.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  intermittents,  which  are  said  to  have  yielded  to  its 
use  ; and  also  in  rheumatic  cases,  chlorotic  and  cachetic  disorders  ; 
but  the  active  property  of  Arum  being  of  a very  perishable  quality, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  it  in  a state  to  be  depended  upon,  from  which 
cause  it  is  now  seldom  employed. 

The  dose  of  the  recent  root  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  given 
three  or  four  times  a day  ; to  sheath  its  acrimony  it  should  be  com- 
bined with  milk  or  some  mucilaginous  drink,  as  linseed  tea,  barley 
water,  or  mucilage  of  gum  acacia. 

Off.  The  recent  Root. 
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Dyers  Burg  loss,  or  Alkanet .f 


Class  Pentandria. — Order  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  AspERiFOLiiE,  Linn . Boragineje,  Juss . 

Gen.  Char.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  closed  with 
arches.  Seed  engraved  at  the  base. 

Spec.  Char.  Stem  and  Leaves  hairy.  Leaves  lance-shaped, 
obtuse.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla. 


The  ancients  believed  that  this  tribe  of  plants  had  the  power  of 
choking  and  destroying  serpents,  from  whence  originated  the  Greek 


* Histoire  des  Plantes  Vendneuses  de  la  France,  p.  84. 

+ Fig.  a.  the  calyx,  b.  Represents  the  corolla,  cut  open  to  shew  the  situation  o t 
the  stamina,  c.  The  pistillum. 
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A yxovcci,  ab  uyXjU,  strangulo .*  This  species  of  Anchusa  is  a 
native  of  Montpellier,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  year  1596, t and  cultivated 
by  Mr.  J.  Sutherland  in  the  year  1683  it  now  forms  an  ornament 
in  many  of  our  gardens,  but  in  this  country  the  roots  do  not  acquire 
the  beautiful  red  colour  of  the  foreign  plants,  on  which  their  chief 
value  depends. 

The  root  is  perennial,  long,  round,  fibrous,  internally  whitish,  and 
covered  externally  with  a dark  purplish  red  coloured  bark;  the 
stem  rises  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height,  is  round, 
rough,  hairy,  and  branched  ; the  leaves  grow  alternate,  are  long, 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  hairy,  and  stand  sessile  on  the  stems;  the  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  a purplish  to  a red,  and  terminate  the 
branches  in  close  clusters  ; the  calyx  is  persistent,  and  divided  into 
five  oblong,  erect  segments  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel- 
shaped,  consisting  of  a cylindrical  tube,  (equal  in  length  to  the 
calyx)  ; the  limb  is  divided  into  five  blunt  segments,  and  closed  at 
the  centre  by  five  small  scaly  leaflets  ; the  filaments  are  shorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  simple  anthers; 
the  germens  are  four;  the  style  is  filiform,  about  the  length  of  the 
filaments,  and  supports  an  obtuse  notched  stigma ; the  seeds  are 
four,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  lodged  within  the  calyx.  This 
species  of  alkanet  flowers  from  June  until  October. 

Qualities,  &c,  The  fresh  root  has  a faint  odour,  which  it 
loses  entirely  by  drying  ; its  taste  is  somewhat  astringent  and  bitter 
when  fresh,  but  the  dried  root  is  insipid.  To  water,  (either  hot  or 
cold)  this  root  gives  only  a brownish  hue  ; to  alcohol,  ether,  spirit 
of  turpentine,  oils  and  fat,  it  imparts  a fine  deep  red  colour;  the 
w atery  infusion  turns  black  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
a copious  dark  coloured  precipitate  is  thrown  down  from  the  infusion 
by  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Formerly  the  alkanet  root 
was  recommended  as  an  useful  astringent  in  many  diseases,  but  it  is 
now  totally  disregarded,  and  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
for  colouring  oils  and  unguents;  it  is  also  used  by  cabinet  makers 
for  staining  mahogany  and  other  wood. 

Ofi'.  The  Roots. 


* Vide  Bod.  in  Theophrast.  p.  835. 

+ Hort.  Cant. 

$ Sutherland’s  Hort.  Edin,  24,  No.  7. 
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Gentian .* 

i 

Class  Pentanjdria. — Order  Digynia. 

Nat.  Ord.  Rot  ace  a;,  Linn.  Gentian  a,  Juss. 

Gen-.  Char.  Corolla  monopetalous.  Capsule  two-valved, 
one-celled  ; with  2 longitudinal  receptacles. 

Sp  EC.  Char.  Corolla  mostly  five-parted,  wheel-shaped,  sur- 
rounding the  stems.  Calyxes  spathy. 

This  species  of  gentian  is  the  FevT/^vvj  of  Dioscorides,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  named  after  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who  first  dis- 
covered its  medicinal  properties,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  vears 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Alps  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  also  found  in  North  America, 
and  according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gerarde;  the  gentian  of  the  shops  is  supplied  by 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

This  root  is  perennial,  long,  cylindrical,  externally  brown,  inter- 
nally yellowish;  the  flower  stem  is  strong,  smooth,  erect,  tapering, 
and  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height  ; the  leaves  which  proceed  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  are  spear-shaped,  large,  entire,  ribbed, 
sessile,  and  pointed ; those  on  the  upper  part  are  concave,  smooth, 
egg-shaped,  and  of  a pale  or  yellowish  green  colour,  and  have  five 
large  veins  on  the  back  of  each  ; the  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  pro- 
duced in  whorls,  and  stand  upon  strong  peduncles  ; the  corolla  is 
divided  to  its  base  into  five  or  more  long,  narrow,  spreading  elliptical 
segments ; the  filaments  vary  in  number  from  five  to  eight ; they 
are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  long  erect  anthers  ; 
the  germen  is  long,  conical,  without  a style,  and  supplied  with  two 
reflected  stigmata;  the  capsule  is  conical,  one-celled,  and  divided 
into  two  valves  containing  numerous  small  seeds;  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root,  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
used  in  medicine,  has  little  or  no  smell,  but  an  extremely  bitter 


* Fig,  a.  The  pistillura.  b.  The  anther. 
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taste;  not  so  nauseous  as  the  aloe,  nor  so  aromatic  as  the  chamo- 
mile. The  bitter  principle  is  extracted  by’  aqueous,  vinous,  and 
spirituous  menstrua ; but  in  a less  degree  by  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Neumann  however  got  from  960  grains,  690  alcoholic,  and 
afterwards  210  insipid  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  540  watery, 
and  only  20  alcoholic.  Lewis  notwithstanding  says  that  the  extract 
prepared  from  the  watery  infusion,  is  less  bitter  than  that  made  from 
the  spirituous  tincture.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gentian  possessing  as  it 
does  the  general  virtues  of  bitters  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  the 
astringency  which  characterises  some  of  them,  has  long  been  in 
general  use  as  a tonic  and  stomachic  ; besides  these  properties  it 
acts  upon  dead  animal  matter  as  an  antiseptic,  and  hence  has  been 
administered  in  putrid  fever,  and  other  diseases  where  antiseptic 
medicines  are  indicated  ; it  is  likewise  considered  anthelmintic,  em- 
menagogue,  and  febrifuge.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  gentian 
joined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  galls  or  tormentilla,  constantly  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  intermittents,  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity.  This 
effect  we  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  its  tonic  properties,  and 
in  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  others  arising  from  debility  of  the 
stomach,  we  can  safely  recommend  the  use  of  gentian,  though,  as 
we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  notice,  many  practitioners  now 
prefer  the  different  preparations  of  chamomile,  where  the  organs  of 
digestion  are  concerned.  As  a simple  bitter,  gentian  is  rendered 
more  grateful  by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic  to  the  infusion,  which 
is  the  most  general,  and  perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  it  is  admi- 
nistered ; for  this  purpose  the  Cort.  Aurantiiis  commonly  employed. 

There  are  fifty-three  species  of  gentian,  and  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
other  species  are  said  to  be  equally  bitter,  and  are  indeed  preferred  by 
some  to  the  Gentiana  Lutea,viz.  the  Gentiana  Purpurea,  Asclepiadea, 
Campestris,  Amerilla,  &c.  Some  years  ago,  a poisonous  root  was 
discovered  among  the  gentian  brought  to  London,  the  use  of  which 
occasioned  violent  disorders,  and  in  some  instances  death.  This 
root  may  be  distinguished  from  the  gentian,  by  its  being  internally  of 
a white  colour,  and  devoid  of  bitterness. 

Gentianine.  Messrs.  Henry  and  Caventon  have  lately  dis- 
covered a peculiar  principle  in  the  roots  of  gentian,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Gentianine.  This  substance  is  yellow,  in- 
odorous, possessing  very  strongly  the  aromatic  bitter  taste  of  the 


* Lewis’s  Materia.  Medica,  p.  3'JO. 
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gentian,  which  is  much  increased  by  solution  in  an  acid.  It  is 
highly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  separates  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  in  the  form  of  very  small  yellow  crystalline  needles.  It 
is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  nevertheless  it  renders  ex- 
ceedingly bitter;  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  readily  dissolved.  Di- 
luted alkalies  deepen  its  colour  very  much,  and  dissolve  rather  more 
of  it  than  water  will  alone.  Acids  diminish  its  yellow  colour  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  With  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids, 
the  solution  is  almost  colourless  ; but  yellowish  with  the  weaker 
acids,  such  as  ihe  acetic.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it, 
and  destroys  its  bitterness.  Exposed  in  a glass  tube  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury,  Gentianine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  small  yellow 
crystalline  needles,  and  is  partially  decomposed.  It  has  no  sensible 
effect  on  turnsol,  either  when  blue  or  reddened  by  acids,  being 
apparently  neutral. 

M.  Magendie  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  this  substance 
is  not  possessed  of  any  poisonous  qualities,  several  grains  injected 
into  the  veins  producing  no  effect.  He  himself  swallowed  two  grains 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  was  merely  sensible  of  the  extreme  bitter 
taste,  and  a slight  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach. 

Gentianine  has  been  medicinally  employed  in  the  forms  of  tincture 
and  syrup ; and  in  this  way  it  may  be  substituted  for  all  purposes, 
instead  of  the  root  in  substance,  or  the  various  preparations  usually 
made  use  of.* 

Off.  The  Root. 

Off.  Pp.  Ext.  Gentianae,  L.  D.  E. 

Inf.  Gent.  Comp.  L.  D.  E. 

Tinct.  Gent.  Comp.  L.  E.  D. 

Tinct.  Rhei  cum  Gent.  E. 

Vinum  Gent.  Comp.  E. 


* Tincture  of  Gentianine, 

Take  of  Alcohol  at  24°,  1 once. 

Gentianine,  5 grains.  Mix. 

Syrup  of  Gentianine , 

Take  of  Simple  Syrup,  1 livre. 

Gentianine,  16  grains.  Mix. 

Magendie’ s Formulary . 


* 
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MORUS  NIGRA. 

Common  Mulberry  Tree  .* 


Class  Mqncecia. —Orc/er  Tetrandria. 

Nat.  Ord.  Scabridte,  Linn.  U ether,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Male.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  0. 

Female.  Calyx  4-leaved.  Corolla  0.  Styles  2. 

Seed  solitary,  invested  with  the  pulpy  calyx. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  scabrous  above,  villose 

.underneath. 

This  species  of  Mulberry  is  a native  of  Persia,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Italy,  where  it  became  naturalized,  and  has  gradually 
spread  over  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  year  1596,  and  is  now  abundantly  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  June,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe 
in  August  or  September. 

This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  much  branched, 
and  covered  with  a brownish  grey  bark  ; the  leaves  are  numerous, 
cordate,  serrated,  veined,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  nearly 
the  same  breadth : rough  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a deep  green, 
paler  and  villous  underneath,  and  stand  upon  short  footstalks ; 
both  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  same  tree; 
the  male  flowers  are  in  close  roundish  catkins,  composed  of 
caducous  florets,  each  floret  consists  of  a calyx  divided  into  four, 
oval,  concave,  erect  segments:  inclosing  four  filaments  supporting 
simple  anthers ; the  female  flowers  consist  of  a roundish  germen, 
inclosed  in  a calyx,  resembling  that  of  the  male,  bearing  two  reflexed 
styles,  crowned  with  simple  stigmas ; the  fruit  is  a large  succulent, 
compound  berry,  composed  of  a number  of  acini,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  and  attached  to  the  common  peduncle. 

There  are  several  species  of  mulberries,!  of  which  the  Morus 
Alba,  a native  of  China,  is  much  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 


* Fig.  a.  The  fruit,  b . The  male  flower,  c.  The  female  flower. 

+ Five  species  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens,  natives  of  China,  Tartary, 
Italy,  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Iiort.  Cant. 
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feeding  silk  worms.  The  Japanese  manufacture  paper  from  the 
inner  bark  of  one  species. 

Qualities.  Mulberries  have  but  little  smell,  a sweet  sub-acid 
taste,  colour  the  saliva  dark  violet,  and  yield  rather  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  a fine  reddish  juice,  which  contains  tartaric  acid, 
mucus,  and  jelly. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  fruit  is  cooling  and 
laxative,  and  like  other  sub-acid  fruits  allays  thirst,  and  proves  very 
grateful  in  most  febrile  disorders.  As  a medicine  it  is  seldom 
prescribed  but  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  preparation,  Syrupus 
Mori,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  unpalatable 
medicines,  and  giving  a finer  colour  to  others.  As  an  article  of 
diet  when  eaten  too  freely  it  is  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels  and 
produce  diarrhoea. 

Off.  The  Fruit. 

Oft*.  Pp.  Syrupus  Mori,  L. 
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Common  Scurvy  Crass.* 


Class  Tetradynamia. — Order  Siliculosa. 

Nat.  Ord.  Siliquosa;,  Linn.  Crucifers,  Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Silicle  emarginate,  turgid,  rugged  ; with  gib- 
bous, obtuse  valves. 

Spec.  Char.  Radical  Leaves  heart-shaped.  Stem  Leaves 
oblong,  somewhat  serrated. 


This  tribe  of  plants  has  derived  its  generic  name  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  radical  leaves  to  an  old-fashioned  spoon. 
The  Cochlearia  Officinalis  is  found  growing  naturally  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but  more  commonly 
about  the  sea  shore  of  those  countries,  and  of  Holland.  It  is  culti- 


* Fig.  a.  The  anthers,  b.  The  gennen,  c.  A petal. 
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vated  for  use  in  the  gardens  near  London,  where  it  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  plants  which  grow  in  their  native  soil.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

The  root  is  perennial,  fibrous,  and  usually  produces  several 
upright,  branching,  angular  stems,  rising  from  six  inches  to  a foot 
in  height ; the  radical  leaves  are  heart  or  kidney-shaped,  hollowed 
like  a spoon,  fleshy,  succulent,  and  standing  upon  long  footstalks  ; 
the  stem  leaves  are  alternate,  rhomboidal,  blunt,  and  dentated  on 
each  side : towards  the  top  the  leaves  are  sessile,  or  embracing  the 
stem,  but  toward^  the  bottom  they  frequently  stand  upon  short, 
broad  footstalks;  the  calyx  consists  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  oval, 
blunt,  concave,  gaping,  deciduous,  and'whitish  at  the  margins;  the 
flowers  are  cruciform,  and  stand  upon  short  peduncles  in  thick 
clusters,  which  terminate  the  branches;  the  petals  are  four,  white, 
oval,  spreading,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; the  filaments, 
four  long  and  two  short,  are  greenish,  tapering,  and  crowned  with 
yellow  anthers ; it  has  no  style,  and  the  germen  becomes  a small 
roundish,  compressed  pod,  having  two  cells,  divided  by  a thin  parti- 
tion, in  each  of  which  are  lodged  four  or  five  roundish,  rough 
seeds. 

Sensible  Properties.  This  plant  has  an  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a warm,  acrid,  bitter  taste ; its  active  principle  yields  by 
maceration  to  both  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  and  appears 
to  be  of  a very  volatile  nature,  the  peculiar  penetrating  pungency 
totally  exhaling  in  the  exsication  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquors.  Its  principal  virtue  resides  in  an  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distillation  ; this  oil  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  but 
of  great  volatility,  subtility,  and  penetration ; one  drop  dissolved  in 
spirits,  or  received  on  sugar,  communicates  the  smell  and  taste  of 
the  plant  to  a quart  of  wine  or  spirits.* 

Medical  Properties.  Scurvy  grass  is  antiseptic,  attenuant, 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  is  said  to  remove  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
and  remoter  glands,  without  irritating  or  heating  the  system.  It  is 
considered  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  antiscorbutic  plants ; we 
have  the  testimony  not  only  of  physicians,  but  of  navigators,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  and  it  has  been  notice  1 that  this  plant 
; grows  most  abundantly  in  those  high  latitudes  where  scurvy  is  most 
[ prevalent.  Foster  found  it  in  great  plenty  in  th  islands  of  the 

| South  Sea.  A remarkably  volatile  and  pungent  spirit  known  by  the 

; 


* Lewis’s  Mater'a  Medica. 
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name  of  Spiritus  Antiscorbuticus,  sive,  Mixtura  Simplex  Antiscor- 
butica,  Drawizii,*  was  found  by  Werlhoff  an  useful  remedy  in 
paralysis,  and  other  diseases  requiring;  active  and  powerful 
stimulants. f Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  distilled  spirit  of  scurvy 
grass  may  probably  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  volatile  acid 
of  tartar,  as  in  the  Spiritus  Antiscorbuticus  Drawizii,  and  in 
this  state  may  be  an  useful  stimulant  in  paralytic  cases.  It  may 
also  be  employed  as  a diuretic  ; but  as  an  antiscorbutic,  neither 
this,  nor  the  conserve,  promises  so  much  benefit  as  the  fresh  plant, 
eaten  as  a salad,  or  the  expressed  juice  in  its  pure  unmixed  state. 
The  sensible  qualities  of  this  plant  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
warrant  a belief  in  many  of  the  virtues  that  are  ascribed  to  it. 

Off.  The  Plant. 

Off.  Pp.  Spiritus  Raphani  Comp.  D. 
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Horse  Radish .J 


Class,  Order , Nat . Ord.  and  Gen.  Char. 
as  the  preceding  species. 

4 

Spec.  Char.  Radical  Leaves  lance-shaped,  notched.  Stem 
Leaves  jagged. 


This  plant  is  the  Raphanus  Rusticanus  of  former  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  root  is  perennial,  long,  tapering,  white  ; the  stalk  is  round, 
erect,  branched,  smooth,  and  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height ; the 
radical  leaves  are  very  large,  lance-shaped,  scolloped  at  the  edges, 
and  stand  on  strong  foot  stalks:  those  of  the  stalk  are  much  smaller, 
narrow,  and  often  divided  at  the  edges  ; the  flowers  are  white. 


* Fit  ex.  spiritu  Tartari  et  spiritu  Cochleariae,  quibus  Vitriolum,  ad  rubedinem 
calcinatum,  irroratur,  succedente  digestione  et  destillatione.  Murray,  Ap.  Med.  vol.  ii, 
p.  426. 

f Opera,  278.  Mat.  Med.  241. 

$ This  plaut  being  so  well  known,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  a figure  of  it. 
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numerous,  and  terminate  the  branches  in  thick  clusters ; the  calyx 
is  composed  of  four  leaves  which  are  egg-shaped,  concave,  opening, 
and  deciduous  ; the  corolla  consists  of  four  inversely  egg-shaped 
petals,  which  expand  in  opposite  directions  and  form  a cross ; they 
are  twice  the  size  of  the  calyx,  and  are  inserted  by  narrow  claws  ; 
the  filaments  are  six,  tapering,  the  two  opposite  ones  shorter  than 
the  other  four,  and  all  furnished  with  blunt  compressed  anthers  ; 
the  germen  is  heart-shaped,  supporting  a simple  sty  le,  which  is  short, 
permanent,  and  furnished  with  an  obtuse  stigma  ; the  capsule  is 
heart-shaped,  turgid,  slightly  notched  at  the  end,  and  furnished  with 
the  style  ; it  is  divided  into  two  cells,  each  containing  about  four 
seeds. 

This  plant  is  frequently  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
England,  particularly  about  river  sides  and  other  moist  places.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  but  rarely  perfects  its  seeds  in  this 
country,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  it  is  not  indigenous. 
For  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes  it  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Sensible  Properties.  The  root  of  this  plant  affects  the 
organs  both  of  taste  and  smell  with  a quick,  penetrating  pungency  ; 
nevertheless  it  contains  in  certain  vessels,  a sweet  juice  which  some- 
times exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is 
of  a very  volatile  nature,  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and 
carried  off  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by  water  or  rectified  spirit. 
As  the  pungency  exhales,  the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  becomes  more 
sensible,  though  this  also  is  in  a great  measure  dissipated  or  de- 
stroyed : f kept  in  a cool  place  covered  with  sand,  it  retains  its 
pungency  for  a considerable  time.  By  infusion  or  distillation,  it 
impregnates  both  water  and  spirit  very  strongly  with  its  active 
matter;  in  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a small  quantity  of  an 
exceedingly  penetrating  and  pungent  essential  oil. 

Medical  Properties.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  an  extremely 
powerfid  stimulant,  whether  it  be  applied  externally,  or  taken  in- 
ternally ; taken  into  the  stomach  it  stimulates  and  promotes  digestion, 
and  hence  its  use  as  a condiment ; it  likewise  proves  stimulant  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  palsy ; if  taken  in  a 
large  quantity  it  heats  the  whole  body,  and  hence  it  is  often  useful 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  Bergius  exhibited  it  by  cutting  it  in  small 
pieces,  without  bruising,  and  ordered  it  to  be  swallowed,  without 
chewing,  to  the  quantity  of  a table-spoonful.  It  has  frequently 
been  of  service  in  some  kinds  of  scurvy  and  other  chronic  disorders, 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a vicidity  of  the  juices,  or  obstructions 
of  the  excretory  ducts.  The  active  matter  of  horse  radish  carried 
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into  the  blood  vessels  passes  readily  into  the  kidney,  and  proves 
a powerful  diuretic ; it  has  accordingly  been  recommended  by 
Sydenham  in  dropsies,  particularly  those  which  sometimes  follow 
intermittent  fevers.  One  drachm  of  the  fresh  root  scraped  down, 
infused  for  two  hours  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  made  into  a 
syrup,  of  which  a tea-spoonful  or  two  is  to  be  swallowed  leisurely, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  we  have  found  often  very  effectual 
in  removing  that  hoarseness  which  proceeds  from  an  interruption 
of  the  secretion  of  mucus.  Infused  in  water,  and  taken  with  a 
large  draught  of  warm  water  it  proves  emetic ; and  may  either  be 
thus  employed  alone,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emetics, 
when  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Exter- 
nally applied  it  readily  inflames  the  skin  and  proves  rubefa- 
cient, and  if  the  'application  be  long  continued  it  raises  blisters. 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  Withering  that  an  infusion  of  horse  radish  makes 
one  of  the  safest  and  best  cosmetics. 

r 

Off.  The  Ptoot. 

Off.  Pp.  lnfusum  Armoraciae  Compositus,  L. 

Spiritus  Armoracise  Compositus,  L, 

— — — Raphani  Compositus,  D. 
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